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} q ND so,” she ended, 
Sie) “vou may seize the 
& revenues of Allonby 


wy with unwashed hands, 
432, Te 
: cousin. 


tad GAR} mS) % Why have you done 
sin “= this?” I cried. I was 
half frighted by the sudden whirl of 


Dame Fortune’s wheel. 

“Dear cousin in motley,” grinned the 
beldame, “’twas for hatred of Tom AI- 
lonby and all his aecursed race that I 
have kept the thus Now 
comes a braver revenge: and I wreak my 
vengeance on all the spawn of Allonby— 
ah, how entirely !—by setting you at their 
head. Will you jest for them in counsel, 
good cousin?—reward your henchmen 
with a merry quip ?—lead them to battle 
with a bawdy song?—ugh! ugh!” Her 
voice crackled like burning timber, and 
sputtered in groans that would have been 
fanged curses had breath not failed her: 
for my aunt Elinor had a nimble tongue, 
whetted, as rumor had it, by the attend- 
ance of divers Sabbats, and the chaunt- 
ing of such songs as honest men may not 
hear and live, however highly succubi and 
leprichaunes commend them. 


secret long. 


I squinted down at one green leg, 
scratched the crimson fellow to it with 


my bauble, and could not deny that her 
argument wag just. 

’Twas a strange tale she had ended, 
speaking swiftly lest the worms grow im- 
patient and Charon weigh anchor ere she 
had done: and the proofs of the tale’s 
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verity, set forth in a fair clerkly hand- 
writing, rustled in my hand 
a long-rotted pen that transferred me to 
the right side of the blanket, and trans- 


scratches of 


formed the motley of a fool into the 
ermine of a peer. 

All Devon knew that I was son to 
Tom Allonby, who had been Marquis 


of Falmouth at his uncle’s death, had he 
not first broken his neck in a fox-hunt; 
but Dan Gabriel, come post-haste from 
heaven, had searee convinced the village 
idiot that Holy Church had smiled upon 
his union with a tanner’s daughter, and 
that their son was lord of Allonby Shaw. 
I doubted it, even as I read the proof. 
Yet it was true—true that I had prece- 
of Monsieur de Puysange, 
friend of the King’s though he was, who 
had kept me on a shifty diet, first coins, 
then curses, these ten years past—true 
that my father, rogue in all else, had vet 
dealt honestly with my mother ere he 
died—true that my aunt, less fairly treat- 
ed by him, had shared their secret with 
the priest that married them, and had 
most maliciously preserved it till now, 
when her words fell before me like Jove’s 
shower before the Lady Danae, chinking, 
sparkling, pregnant with undreamed-of 
chances that stirred as yet blindly in the 
womb of Time. 

A sick anger woke in me, remembering 
the burden of ignoble years she had suf- 
fered me to bear; yet my callow gentility 
bade me deal tenderly with this dying 
peasant woman, who, when all was said, 


dence even 
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had been but ill used by our house. Death 
hath a strange potency: commanding as 
he doth, unquestioned and unchidden, the 
emperor to have done with slaying, the 
poet to rise from his unfinished rhyme, 
the tender and gracious lady to cease 
from all denying words (mixt though they 
be with pitiful sighs that break their se- 
quence as an amorous ditty heard through 
the strains of a martial stave),and all men, 
gentle or base, to follow his gaunt stand- 
ard into unknown realms, his majesty en- 
shrines the veriest churl on whom the 
weight of his chill finger hath fallen. 
I doubt not that Cain’s children wept 
about his death-bed, and that the centu- 
rions spake in whispers as they lowered 
Iscariot from the elder-tree: and in like 
manner the maledictions that stirred in 
my brain had no power to move my lips. 
The frail carnal tenement, swept and 
cleansed of all mortality, was garnished 
for Death’s coming; I must, perforce, 
shout “ Huzzay!” at his grim pageant, nor 
could I sorrow at his advent; and it was 
not mine to question the nobility of the 
prey which Age and Poverty, his un- 
leashed hounds, now harried at the door 
of the tomb. 

‘T forgive vou,” said I. 

“Dear Marquis,” quoth she, and her 
one might 


“ 


sunken jaws quivered angrily, 
think I had kept from you the master- 
ship of this wattled hut, rather than the 
wardage of Allonby Shaw. Believe me, 
Monsieur de Puysange did not take the 
news so calmly.” 

“You have told him?” 

I sprang to my feet, half overcome 
with fear, for the cold hatred of her face 
was rather that of Bellona, who, as clerks 
avow, ever bore carnage and dissension 
in her train, than that of a mortal, 
mutton-fed woman. 

The hag laughed—flat and shrill, like 
a man’s laughter heard in hell between 
the roaring of the flames. “ Were it not 
common kindness,” she asked, “ sinee his 
daughter is troth-plight to the usurper? 
He hath known since morning.” 

“ And—and Adeliza?” I eried, in a 
voice that tricked me. 

“Knows nothing as yet. But I think 
she is like to learn: for the ear of Mon- 


sieur de Puysange is keen to catch the 
melody of a sovereign that jostles with 
many fellows. Dear cousin, he means to 


take the estate of Allonby as it stands; 
what live-stock, whether crack-brained or 
not, may go therewith is all one. He will 
not balk at a drachm or two of brains in 
his son-in-law. You have but to ask—but 
to ask, cousin!” 

“ Woman,” I cried, hoarsely, “ have you 
no heart ?” 

“T gave it to your father,” she answer- 
ed, “and he taught me the worth of it.” 
There was a smile upon her lips, such as 
that with which the Lady Clytemnestra 
greeted King Agamemnon, come flushed 
from the sack of Troy Town. “TI gave it 
—ah, go, ere I curse you, son of Thomas 
Allonby! Go, east out your kinsman, and 
play the fool with all that Tom Allonby 
held dear—go, make his name a byword 
that begot a fool to play at quoits with 
coronets! I have nurtured you for this, 
and you will not fail me; you are not all 
fool, but you will serve my purpose. Go, 
my lord Marquis; it is not meet that death 
intrude thus unmannerly into your 
Grace’s presence. Go, fool, and let me 
die in peace !” 

I was no longer frighted at the whip 
(ah, familiar, unkindly whip!) that hung 
beside the door of the hut; but, I confess, 
my aunt’s looks were none too reassuring, 
and old custom rendered her’ wrath 
yet terrible. If the farmers thereabouts 
were to be trusted, I knew Lucifer would 
come erelong for a certain overdue soul, 
escheat and forfeited to him by many 
years of cruel witcherafts, close wiles, and 
nameless sorceries; and I could never 
abide unpared nails. Therefore, I left 
her gladly to the village gossips, who 
waited without, and tucked my bauble 
under my arm. 

“Dear cousin,” said I, “ farewell!” 

“ Farewell!” said she; “play the fool 
vet.” 

“°Tis my voeation,” quoth I, briefly: 
and so went forth into the night. 


4 SCA ME to Tiverton Man- 
' or through a darkness 
=<) black as the lining of 
- Baalzebub’s oldest 
cloak: for the moon was 
-) not yet risen, and the 

72> clouds hung heavy as 
feather beds between mankind and the 
stars; even the swollen Exe was scarce 
visible as I crossed the bridge, though it 
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roared hoarsely beneath me, and shook 
the frail timbers hungrily. For the 
bridge had long been unsafe: Monsieur de 
Puysange had planned one stronger and 
less hazardous than the old edifice, of 
which the arches yet remained, and this 
was now in the making, as divers piles of 
unhewn lumber and stone attested: mean- 
while, the roadway was but a makeshift 
of half-rotten wood that shook villainous- 
ly in the wind. I stood for a moment and 
heard the waters lapping and splashing 
and laughing beneath, as though they 
held it rare and desirable mirth to swal- 
low and spew forth a powerful marquis, 
and grind his body among the battered 
timber and tree boles and dead sheep 
swept from the hills, and at last vomit 
him into the sea, that a corpse, wide-eyed 
and livid, might bob up and down the 
beach, in quest of a quiet grave where the 
name of Allonby was searce known. The 
imagination was so vivid that it frighted 
me as I picked my way through the dark. 

The folk of Tiverton Manor were knot- 
ting on their nighteaps, by this; but there 
was a light in the Lady Adeliza’s window, 
faint as a sick glowworm. I rolled in 
the seeded grass and laughed softly, as I 
thought of what might be, and murmured 
to myself an old eradle-song of Devon 
that she loved and often sang; and was, 
ere I knew it, singing aloud, for pure 
wantonness and joy that Monsieur de 
Puysange was not like to have me whipped 
now, however much I chose to carol. 

Sang I: 


‘In the lapse of years there lingers yet 
A fair and free extent 

Of shadowy turret and parapet 
‘Tis the Castle of Content. 


‘Ei ho! Ei ho! the Castle of Content, 
With drowsy musie drowning merriment, 
Where Dreams and Visions held high car- 

nival, 
And Love, vine-crowned, sat laughing over 
all, 
Ei ho! 
The vanished Castle of Content!” 


As I ended, the casement was pushed 
open, and the Lady Adeliza came won- 
deringly to the baleony, the light stream- 
ing from behind her in such fashion as 
made her appear an angel peering out of 


heaven at our mortal antics. Indeed, 
there was something more than human in 
her beauty, though it savored less of di- 
vinity than of a vision of some silent, 
great-eyed queen of faery, such as those 
whose feet glide unwetted over our fen- 
waters as they roam o’ nights in search 
of unwary travellers; the perfection of 
her comeliness left men almost cold. She 
was a fair beauty; that is, her eyes were 
the color of opals, and her complexion as 
the first rose of spring, blushing at her 
haste to snare men’s hearts with beauty; 
and her loosened hair rippled in such a 
burst of glory, that I have seen the shift- 
ing gold reflected on her bared shoulders 
where the scented waves fell heavily 
against the tender flesh. She was some- 
what proud, they said; and to others she 
may have been, but to me, never. Her 
voice was a low, sweet song, her look even 
such as that of St. Elizabeth in the 
Chapel, and her many deeds of kindness 
to me so manifold that I cannot set them 
down: indeed, there was a gracious kind- 
liness in all she did that made a courteous 
word from her of more worth than a 
purse from another. 

“Ts it you, Will?” said she. 

“Madam.” I answered, “with whom 
else should the owls confer? ’Tis an 
ancient word that extremes meet. And 
here you may behold it exemplified, as in 
the conference of an epicure and an es- 
trich: though, for this onee, Wisdom 
makes bold to sit above Folly.” 

“Tid vou carol, then, to them?” quoth 
she. 

“Tndeed,” said I, “my grim gossips 
eare less for my melody than for the 
squeaking of a mouse; and I sang rather 
for joy that at last I may enter into the 
Castle of Content.” 

The Lady Adeliza sighed, I thought, 
though I could searce be certain. “ With 
whom?” said she. 

“Madam,” said I, “ your wit was ever 
ready. Tis but a woman’s hand may 
lower the drawbridge.” 

“ You—you—?” eried she, incredulous 
laughter breaking the soft flow of speech. 

“By the horns of Europa’s bull! ’tis 
even so: the fool yearns for a fair woman, 
as a shallow pool were enamored of a 
summer cloud. What else, being a fool ? 
Ah, madam, as Love, borne on motley- 
colored wings, sprang long since from 
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chaos, and by his witchery fashioned out 
of the primeval tangle the fair earth that 
sleeps about us—even thus, may he not 
frame the disorder of a fool’s brain into 
the semblance of a lover’s? The chang: 
is not so great, believe me. I love a wo- 
man far above me—a woman who knows 
not of my love, or, at most, thinks of it 
but as the worship that peasants accord 
the kindly Suh; and now that chance 
hath woven me a ladder whereby to mount 
to her, I searce dare set my foot upon 
the bottom rung.” 

‘A ladder?” she cried—“‘ a—a _ rope 
ladder ?” 

‘A golden one,” said I. 

There was a long silence. The wind 
wailed mournfully among the gaunt, de- 
serted choir of the trees about us, and an 
owl hooted sardonieally in the distance. 

“ Be bold,” said she, very softly; “ and 
know that a woman loves once and for- 
ever, whether she will or no. Love is not 
sold in the shops, and the grave mer- 
chants that trade in all seas, and send 
forth argosies even to jewelled Ind, to 
bring home rich pearls, and strange out- 
landish dyes, and spiceries, and the rai- 
ment of proud, long-dead queens, have 
bought and sold no love, for all their 
traffic. °’Tis above gold. I know ”—her 
voice faltered somewhat—“ I know of a 
woman whose birth is very near the 
throne, and—and whose beauty, such as 
it is, men have commended, who loved a 
man that the world found far beneath 
her, for he was not wealthy. And the 
world bade her relinquish him; but within 
the chambers of her heart his voice rang 
more loudly than that of the world, and 
for his least word said she would leave 
all and go with him whither he would. 
And—she waits but for the speaking of 
that word.” 

“ Be bold 2” said I. 

“ Ay,” said she; “’tis the moral of my 
tale. Make me a song of it, good Will— 
and—and to-morrow you shall learn how 
this woman, too, entered into the Castle 
of Content.” 

“ Madam !” T eried. 

It is late,” said she, “ and I must go.” 
To-morrow—?” said I. 

Ay, to-morrow—ah, to-morrow draws 
very near. Farewell!” And she was 
gone, casting one swift glance backward, 
even as the ancient Parthians are fabled 


to have shot their arrows as they fled; and 
surely, in this case, if the missile left a 
wound, ’twas at least fashioned of th 
purest gold. 





eee WENT forth into the 


‘sy woods that lie thick 
<2) about Tiverton Manor, 
Exe where I lay flat on my 
€X%) back among the fallen 
rege) leaves, dreaming many 
=<® dreams to  myself— 
dreams that were all pure songs of hap- 
piness, to which the papers in my jerkin 
rustled a reassuring chorus. 

I have heard that night is own sister 
to death; but on this night, as the harvest- 
moon broke forth in a red glory, and the 
stars clustered about her like a swarm of 
golden bees, I thought her rather the par- 
ent of a new life. But, indeed, there is a 
solemnity in the night past all jesting: it 
knits up the tangled yarn of our day’s do- 
ings into a pattern either good or ill; it 
renews the vigor of the living, and draws 
the dying gently towards its impenetrable 
depths with the lapsing of the tide; and 
it honors the secrecy ‘of lovers as zealously 
as that of rogues. In the morning our 
bodies rise to their allotted work; but our 
wits have had their season in the night, or 
of kissing, or of wassail, or of high re- 
solve; and the greater part of such noble 
deeds as day witnesses have been planned 
in the solitude of night. 


But even the lark that soars into the 
naked presence of the sun by day must 
seek his woven nest among the grass at 
night; and so, with many yawns, I rose 
after an hour to seek my bed. Tiverton 
Manor was but a formless blot on the 
mild radiance of the heavens, but I 
must needs pause for a while, staring 
up at the Lady Adeliza’s window, like 
a hen drinking water, and thinking of 
many things. 

It was then that something rustled 
among the leaves, and, turning, I stared 
straight into the countenance of Stephen 
Allonby, until to-day Marquis of Fal- 
mouth, a slim, comely youth, and my 
very good cousin. 

“ Fool,” said he, “ you walk late.” 

“°*Paith!” said I, “something warned 
me that a fool might find fit company 
here—cousin.” He winced at the word, 
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HE THOUGHT 


for he was never prone to admit the rela- 
tionship, being somewhat of a precisian 
in his disposition. 

“Eh?” quoth he; then paused for a 
while. “I have more kinsmen than I 
knew of,” said he, at length, “ and to-day 
spawns them thick as herrings. Indeed, 
vour greeting falls strangely pat with 
that of a—a brother of yours, claiming 
to be begot in lawful matrimony, who 
hath appeared to claim the title and es- 
tates, and hath even imposed upon the 
credulity of Monsieur de Puysange.” 

“Who, pray?’ laughed I, though his 
speech shook my heart into my mouth. 
‘I have many brethren, if report speaks 
truly.” 

‘IT know not,” said he; “I learned it 
but to-day.” 

[ was moved with pity for him; for I 
could not doubt he had learned part of 
the case from Monsieur de Puysange; 
but I searee knew how to word this svm- 
pathy. I waved my hand upward. “ The 
match,” said I, “ is broken, then, until—?” 

“Ay!” said he, grimly. 

Again I was nonplussed. True, they 
had been betrothed ere meeting, and his 
grief, therefore, was not like to be over- 
whelming: still, the Lady Adeliza was a 
woman whom one might love greatly. 
So a silence fell between us. 

He cleared his throat; swore softly to 
himself; took a short turn on the walk; 





F HIS LOVE 


and approached me, purse in hand. 
“°Tis time you were abed,” quoth he. 

“"Traly,” eaid 1; “ x is.” 

6 And— ‘s 

“ And since one may sleep anywhere,” 
quoth I, “why not here?” Thereupon, 
for I was somewhat puzzled at his bear- 
ing, I lay down flat upon the gravel 
and snored. 

“Fool,” said he. I opened one eye. 
“T have business here” —TI opened the 
other—* with the Lady Adeliza.” He 
tossed me a coin as I sprang to my feet. 

“ Sir—!” I cried. 

“She expects me,” said he. 

“Tn that case—” said I. 

“The difficulty is to give a signal,” 
said he. 

“Tis as easy as lying,” said I; and 
thereupon I began to sing: 


‘Small heed had we of the fleet, sweet hours, 
Till the troops of Time were sent 

To seize the treasures and take the towers 
O’ the Castle of Content. 


“Ei ho! Ei ho! the Castle of Content, 
With flaming tower and falling battlement : 
Prince Time hath conquered, and the fire 

light streams 
Above the wounded Loves, the dying 
Dreams— 
Fi ho! 


The vanished Castle of Content!” 

















IN THE 





if ST ND, in truth, I had searce 
“Sony ended when the case- 
by: 2 v 

at Ea ment opened. 


a cy “Stephen!” said the 







if, Soe ! 

NG SS Lady Adeliza. 

INT) ia sl ; 

a "1 eos Sal “Dear love!” said he. 
ntiitiaaiaieas “Tumph!” said I. 
Thereupon a rope ladder unrolled from 

the baleony and hit me upon the head. 


“Tf you could regard the orchard for a 
moment 





> said she. 
“T have company,” said he, somewhat 
vexed—* a bur that sticks to me.” 

“A fool,” I explained—* to keep him 
in countenance.” 

“It was ever the part of folly,” said 
she, laughing softly, “to be swayed by a 
woman; and it is the part of wisdom to 
be discreet.” 

We held each a strand of the ladder 
and stared at the ripening apples, black 
globes among the wind-vext silver of the 
leaves. In a moment the Lady Ade- 
liza stood between us. Her hand rested 
on my shoulder lightly as she leapt to 
the ground. 

“T did not know 

‘’Faith, madam!” said I, “no more did 
I till this. TI deduce but now that the 


, said she. 





NIGHT 


Marquis of Falmouth is the person you 
spoke of an hour since, and with whom 
you hope to enter the Castle of Content.” 

“With whom else?” said she, wonder- 
ingly. “ My father 

“Ts as all have been since Father 
Adam’s dotage,” I ended; “and there- 
fore keeps honest horses—and fools 
from their rest.” 

“Tn fact 

“There are horses yonder?” said I. 


’ admitted my cousin. 


“ And fools here—and everywhere? There 
needs no bearded Merlin to tell us that: 
and therefore 

“Come!” said she. 

“You will be secret?” asked he, un 
certainly. 

“In comparison,” said I, “the grave 
s garrulous, and a death’s- head but 
a chattering magpie; yet I think that 


madam’s maid 

“ Beatris is sworn to silence,” said she. 

“ Which signifies she is already on her 
way to your father. She was coerced; 
she discovered it too late: and a suf- 
ficiency of tears and pious protestations 
will attest her innocence. It is all one.” 
IT winked my eye sagely. 

“Fool!” said he. “ Come!” 
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THE CASTLE 


Blaise, my lord Marquis’s French ser- 
vant, held three horses in the shadow, so 
close that it was incredible I had not 
heard their trampling. They mounted 
and were off like the wind ere Blaise put 
his foot to the stirrup. 

“ Blaise!” said I. 

“Eh?” said he, pausing. 

“Tf, for the nonce, I borrowed your 
horse—” 

“ Tmpossible !” 

“Tf I took it by force ”—I exhibited 
my coin— 

“Eh?” 

“_no one could blame you.” 

“ Perhaps—” 

“ Never!” said I: and pushing him 
aside, a trifle uncertain, mounted and set 
out into the night after my cousin and 
the Lady Adeliza. 


They rode leisurely enough along the 
winding highway that lay in the moon- 
light like a white ribbon in a pedlar’s 
box; and keeping.as I did some hundred 
yards behind, they thought me no other 
than Blaise, being, indeed, too much en- 
grossed with one another to regard the 
outer world very strictly. So we rode a 
matter of three miles in the whispering, 
moonlit woods, they prattling and laugh- 
ing as though there were no such mon- 
ster in all the universe as an irate 
father, I brooding of many things and 
with an ear cocked backward for pos- 
sible pursuit. 

In most cases they might escape un- 
troubled to Teignmouth, and thence to 
Allonby Shaw; they counted fully upon 
this; but I, knowing Beatris, who was 
waiting-maid to the Lady Adeliza and 
consequently in the plot, to be the devil’s 
own vixen, despite an innocent face and 
a wheedling tongue, was less certain. 

I shall not easily forget that ride: 
about us the woods sighed and whisper- 
ed, dappled by the moonlight in a mot- 
tled chequer-board of silver and sway- 
ing leaves. A chaos of light and shadow 
slept on either side; but ahead rode Love, 
older than all things and yet eternally 
young, in quest of the Castle of Con- 
tent, and the horses’ hoofs beat against 
the pebbles in monotonous chorus to the 
old Devon cradle-song that rang idly in 
my brain. ’Twas little to me whether the 
quest were won or lost; yet, as I watched 
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the Lady Adeliza’s white cloak that tossed 
and fluttered wantonly in the wind, my 
blood pulsed more strongly than it is 
wont to do, and was stirred by the keen 
odors of the night and many memories 
of her gracious kindliness and a desire to 
serve somewhat toward the attainment of 
her happiness. 

Then that befell which I had looked 
for, and I heard the beat of horses’ hoofs 
behind us, and knew that Monsieur de 
Puysange and his men were come in haste 
to rescue the Lady Adeliza from my 
cousin, that she might be my bride. I 
galloped forward. 

“Spur!” I cried 
St. Cupid!” 

With a little gasp, she set her teeth and 
bent forward over her horse’s mane, urging 
him onward with every nerve and muscle 
of her tender body: if ever a woman look- 
ed Fear in the face and did not know his 
name, ’twas she. No ery escaped her lips, 
no anguish wrung her countenance; she 
seemed searce to heed the troubled worid, 
with eager eyes set on the far-off goal 
her heart desired. I could not keep my 
gaze from her face as we swept through 
the night. 

3ut our pursuers gained on us steadily: 
and as we paused to pick our way over 
the frail bridge that spanned the Exe, the 
noise was very near. 

“Take eare!” I cried—but too late, for 
my horse swerved under me as I spoke, 
and my lord Marquis’s steed caught foot 
in a pile of lumber and fell heavily. He 
was up in a moment, unhurt, but the 
horse was lamed. 

“You!” he eried. 

“What matter?” said I. “’Tis all one 
if I have a taste for night riding and the 
shedding of noble blood. Alack, that I 
have left my brave bauble: at Tiverton! 
Had I that but here, I might do such 
deeds! I might show such prowess upon 
the person of Monsieur de Puysange as 
your Nine Worthies would quake to read 
of! For I have the honor to inform you, 
my doves, that we are taken.” 

Indeed, we were, for even the two sound 
horses were well-nigh foundered: Blaise, 
the idle rogue, had not troubled to pro- 
vide fresh ones, so easy had the flitting 
seemed; and it was plain we would be 
overtaken in half an hour. 

“So it seems,” said he, moodily. 


“in the name of 
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“Well! one ean die but once.” Thus 
speaking, he drew his sword with an air 
King Leonidas, at Thermopyle, might 
have envied. 

“ Together, my heart!” she cried. 

“ Madam,” said I, dismounting as I 
spoke, “pray you, consider! With you, 
there is no question of death; ’tis but 
that Monsieur de Puysange desires you 
to make a suitable match. ’Tis not yet 
too late; his heart is very kindly, and he 
hath no malice toward—toward my lord 
Marquis. Yield, then, to his wishes, since 
there is no choice.” 

She stared at me, in amazement at 
this eminently sensible advice. “ And 
vou—is it you that would enter into the 
Castle of Content?’ she cried, in scorn 
that lashed like a whip. 

“ Madam,” said I, “bethink you, you 
know naught of this man your father de- 
sires you to wed. Is it not possible that 
he, too, may love—may come, in time, to 
love you? You are very fair, madam. 
Yours is a beauty that may draw a man 
to heaven or unclose the gates of hell, 
at will; indeed, even I, in my poor 
dreams, have seen your face many times, 
bright and glorious as is the lighted space 
above the altar when Christ’s blood and 
body are shared among His worshippers; 
men will never cease to love you, I think. 
Will he—your husband that may be—not 
do so? Suppose, were it possible, that 
he—even now—yearns to enter into the 
Castle of Content, and that your hand, 
vour hand alone, may draw the bolt for 
him—that the thought of you is to him as 
a flame before which honor and truth 
shrivel as shed feathers, and that he 
has loved you these many years, un- 
known to you, ere the Marquis of Fal- 
mouth ecame into your life with his 
fair face and smooth sayings. Suppose, 
were it possible—” 

“ Fool!” eried my cousin, “ have done!” 

She rested her hand softly upon his 
arm. “ Hush!” said she; then turned to 
me an uncertain countenance that was 
half pity, half wonder. “Dear Will,” 
said she, “if—if you have ever known 
aught of love, do you not understand ?” 
And a tear stole down her cheek, in which 
the Marquis of Falmouth had no share. 
For, at last—at last, praise God!—she 
saw and read the message my eyes had 
borne these two years past. 


“In that case,” said I,—my voice play- 
ed me strange tricks,—“ may I request 
that you assist me in gathering such 
brushwood as we may find hereabouts ?” 

They both stared at me now. “My 
lord,” said I, “ the Exe is high, the bridge 
is of wood, and I have flint and steel in 
my pocket. The ford is five miles above 
and quite impassable.” 

He clapped his hands together. “ Ex- 
cellent!” he cried. 

Then, they having caught my drift, we 
heaped up a pile of broken boughs and 
twigs and brushwood on the bridge, all 
three gathering it together. I doubt if 
the moon, that is copartner in the antics 
of all rogues and lovers, ever saw a 
stranger sight than that of a marquis, a 
lord’s daughter, and a fool met at dead of 
night to make fagots. 

When we had done I handed him the 
flint and steel. “ My lord,” said I, “ the 
honor is yours.” 

“Pest!” he murmured, in a moment, 
swearing and striking futile sparks, “ last 
night’s rain has wet the wood through. 
It will not kindle.” 

“ Dear sir,” said I, “in such matters is 
a fool not indispensable?” I heaped be- 
fore him the papers that made an honest 
woman of my mother and a marquis of 
me, and seizing the flint, cast a spark 
among them that set them crackling 
merrily. Then we watched the writhing 
twigs splutter and snap and burn. 

The bridge caught apace and in ten 
minutes was impassable. In twenty it 
did not exist: only the stone arches tow- 
ered above the roaring waters that glis- 
tened in the light of the fire, which had, 
by this, reached the other side and was 
busily employed in the woods of Tiver- 
ton. In fact, our pursuers rode through 
a glare that was as that of hell, and 
reached the Exe only to curse vainly and 
shriek idle imprecations at us, who were 
as safe from their anger as though the 
world lay between us. 

“My lord,” said I, “it may be that 
your priest expects you?” 

“Indeed,” said he, laughing, “it is 
possible. Let us go.” Thereupon they 
mounted the two sound horses. “ Good 
Will,” said he, “ follow on foot to Teign- 
mouth; and there—” 

“Sir,” said I, “my home is at Tiver- 
ton.” 
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He wheeled about. “Do you not 
fear—” said he. 

“The whip?” said I. “ Ah, my lord, I 
have been whipped ere this. It is not 
the greatest ill in life to be whipped.” 

“ But—” 

“But, indeed, I am resolved,” said I. 
“ Farewell!” 

He tossed me his purse, “ As you will,” 
said he, shortly. “We thank you for 
your aid; and if I am still the master 
of Allonby—” 

“No fear of that!” quoth I. “I—I 
cannot weep at your going, my lord, since 
it brings you happiness.” 

I stood fingering the gold as he rode 
forward slowly into the night; but she 
did not follow. 

“ Will—” said she. She paused, and 
the lithe rose-tipped fingers fretted un- 
certainly with her horse’s mane. 

“Madam,” said I, “you have told me 
of love’s nature: must my halting com- 
mentary prove the glose upon your text? 
Look, then, to be edified while the fool is 
delivered of his folly. Love was born of 
the ocean, madam, and the ocean is but 
salt water, and salt water is but tears; 
and thus may love claim kin with sorrow, 
—ay, madam, by a merry whimsey of 
Dame Fate’s, sorrow is one of the many 
roads whereby we lovers may regain the 
Castle of Content.” 

There was a long silence, and the wind 
wailed among the falling, tattered leaves. 

“Had I but known—” said she, very 
sadly. 

“Madam,” said I, “I bid you go for- 
ward. Yonder your lover waits for you, 
and the world is very fair; here there is 
only a fool who discourses tediously of 
matters his poor brain may not fathom, 
and whose rude tongue is like to chaunt 
but an unmannerly marriage-song. Yet 
—as for this new Marquis of Falmouth, 
let him trouble you no longer. ’Tis an 
Eastern superstition that we lackbrains 
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are endowed with the gift of prophecy, 
and as such I predict, very confidently, 


madam, that you will see and hear no 
more of him in this life.” 

I caught my breath swiftly, for she 
was very beautiful in the moonlight. Her 
eyes were big with half-comprehended 
sorrow, and a slender hand stole timor- 
ously toward me as I laughed harshly, 
seeing how she strove to comprehend and 
could not, by reason of the great happi- 
ness that throbbed in each delicate vein. 

She stared at me for a little, yet only 
half in wonder. Then her warm, slim 
arms clasped about me hurriedly, timor- 
ously, and her lips clung and were one 
with my lips for a moment, and her tears 
were wet upon my cheek. 

“ Farewell!” said she. 

I mounted the lamed horse, who limped 
slowly up the river bank: very slowly we 
came out from the glare of the crackling 
fire into the cool darkness of the autumn 
woods; very slowly, for the horse was 
lamed and wearied, and patience is a 
discreet virtue when one journeys toward 
curses and the lash of a dog-whip: and I 
thought of many quips and jests whereby 
to soothe the anger of Monsieur de Puy- 
sange, and sang to myself as I rode 
through the woods. 

Sang I: 


“The towers are fallen; no laughter rings 
Through the rafters, charred and rent; 
The ruin is wrought of all goodly things 
In the Castle of Content. 


‘Ei ho! Ei ho! the Castle of Content, 

Beyond the Land of Youth, where mirth 
Was meant! 

The walls are ashes now, and all in vain 

Hand-shadowed eyes turn backward and 
regain 

Only the memory of that dear domain. 

Ei ho! 
The vanished Castle of Content!” 
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Yachting at Kiel 


BY JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


IEL,—tucked away in the south- 

west corner of the Baltic Sea,— 

a sort of medizval town and mod- 
ern port in Germany, lies seventy miles 
from Hamburg, and on the road to Copen- 
hagen. Centuries ago the old women of 
Kiel sold gooseberries in the Stadthuse 
On the tablets tacked up here 
and there to attest the antiquity of 
things there is no mention of that, but 
you know it; for in the queer shoes and 
the dress of long ago, with smiles and 
sweet old-fashioned words, they are sell- 
ing them yet. 

Like many another good old German 
town was Kiel, soaked in the traditions 
of the Middle Ages and trying quietly 
to sleep it off, when along came a lot 
of busy people with their disturbing no- 
tions of modern progress and shook it 
into painful wakefulness. A navy-yard 
was established, the Baltic fleet began to 
rendezvous there, and the social atmos- 
phere took on new and braver tints; 
the Krupps installed an immense plant, 
and industrial activity set in; a canal 
was cut through to the German Ocean, 
and commerce picked up; and beside the 
old Kiel a new Kiel grew. 

Old Kiel is still there—old Kiel with 
its winding streets and curious houses 
streets of no greater width than a man 
could leap with a twenty-foot run—if 
he could get the run,—and houses that 
give out whiffs of those good old Hanse- 
atic days when pirates hovered in the 
offing, and no_ respectable burgher 
thought of storing himself away for the 
night ‘until he had seen the town put 
under lock and key,—old Kiel is yet 
there, but it is the two together, old Kiel 
of the Hanseatie architecture and new 
Kiel of the trolley-cars, that go to make 
up what appealed to the present Emperor 
as an ideal setting for “ Kieler Woche,” 
—that midsummer’s dream for which 
gather the yachting-men of a dozen na- 
tions, with their most pretentious steam- 


square. 








and their most ambitious sail- craft, to 
compete for expensive trophies, and to 
enjoy, under favor of the Emperor, a 
purple social time. Cowes, Newport, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Cannes,—any 
marine place at any time,—they are sup- 
posed to cast but little shadows beside the 
glory that is Kiel’s during this first 
gorgeous week in July. 


The first thought of the man who drops 
in there when the affair is well under 
way is that some sort of military celebra- 
tion is in progress. The streets are lit 
up with uniforms, officers and men both 
togged out in their parade clothes, with 
the one forever returning the salutes 
that the others are forever rendering. 
Sentry-boxes are all over the place, and 
the winding streets wiggle with march- 
ing columns which are doing escort duty, 
and in command of men who very well 
pose for photographs of the Emperor 
ahorseback; and preceding them are those 
crashing military bands — battle - axes 
and wash-boilers they suggest — great 
things to break a way through crowded 
thoroughfares. The striped sentry-boxes 
are in pairs about the town, and others 
are being hustled along on what in 
America would be called push-carts, each 
in charge of a corporal of the guard, and 
a squad of able warriors in white 
trousers, blue tunics, and a gay pompon 
above. Coming to the door or gate of 
the club-house, hotel, castle, or what- 
ever sort of building it is at which the 
last-arrived Herr Commissioner or other 
highly titled dignitary has taken up his 
quarters, the corporal in charge wheels 
up the push-cart, they are stood on end— 
in their stripes they seem like portable 
barber-shops then,—two men are set up 
beside them, and thereafter the great 
man cannot come or go without freezing 
those sentries stiff. 

All this is but a little shore back- 
ground and incidental to the composition. 
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Down in the harbor is another part of 
the picture. The ships of the German 
navy the eye first. Twenty-odd 
are there — battle - ships, 
cruisers, gunboats, training-ships, and 
what not. There are magnificent steam- 
yachts—the black Corsair of Morgan in- 
shore, the white Vahma of Goelet farther 
out, and scores of others that are famous 
enough, some of them, in their own home 
ports, but here going for only one in 
the count. The Hohenzollern of the 
Emperor is there of course, a yacht to 
write poetry about, if only she had ever 
done something. 

For the sailing-craft there are hun- 
dreds or so of chipper little knockabouts 
tied up in rows between the piers, and 
out in the more open water the larger 
vessels—big sloops, able cutters, hand- 
some yawls, and shapely schooners. The 
best of a dozen European nations and 
a few from our own country are there. 
Flying from every man-of-war is the im- 
pressive battle-flag of Germany, and from 
the trucks of the Hohenzollern the im- 
perial standard that only she may fly— 
black and gold, black eagle and confident 
“God with us” flaming out. And strung 
from stem to truck and from truck to 
peak of the yachts, sail and steam, are all 
the signal-flags in the ship. It is five 
hundred screw and sail lying to moorings 
in the harbor, and decorated as they are 
for this festival, they make a brave show. 

Lending movement to all this scheme 
—to the paints and enamels of many 
colors, to the gold stripes, polished brass, 
oiled decks, varnished spars, and sails of 
are little steam-launches beyond 
counting. Every steam-yacht and war- 
vessel of any size has one, the battle-ships 
have two or more each, and royalty a 
half-dozen or more for its exclusive use, 
and there are the dozens in public com- 
mission. And all are tooting excitedly 
and steaming desperately, with churning 
wakes and streamers trailing out behind. 
Fifty or sixty entries for a day’s rac- 
ing is an ordinary list. As for the 
story of the racing—it is pretty much 
the same as at any _less-renowned 
gathering, pleasant for the most part, 
and now and then exciting—that is, so 
far as the actual business of racing goes, 
for yacht-racing is pretty much the same 
all the world over. A number of men, 
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some smart seamen and some who pass for 
such, get out in low-railed vessels with 
large sails and light spars and go over 
buoyed courses. If it blow 
heavy, and they do not care to go over 
the course, or if they mismanage, noth- 


comes to 


ing happens generally —no vessel goes 
down, no men are lost. There is always 
a safe harbor handy. Those that get 
around and come in, one, two, three, are 
presented with trophies. Sometimes a 
more than local interest draws the at- 
tention of the world. In this racing at 
Kiel there was that larger interest. Ten 
or eleven nations had entries in the vari- 
ous events, and yet what was really in- 
teresting to the public at Kiel was the 
ceremony attending it. There 
among others, that race to Travemiinde, 
in which the Mefeor sailed, the schooner- 
vacht built in America for the Emperor 
William. Before then the Meteor had 
been outsailed by several of the larger 
schooners, a catastrophe which had been 
only partly explained away by the “She 
very much wind, the Em- 
peror’s yacht,” of the German boatmen. 
There was a race in which there must 


was, 


needs does 


have been some wind, with the Eng- 
lish Cicely logging a new record— 
seventy miles in five hours,—but that 


doesn’t matter. The Emperor William 
himself was to be aboard her this day, 
“and to sail her himself,” according to 
the portly shore mariners, who misspent 
the middle of these beautiful days play- 
ing seat up in the coffee-houses. 

It happened to be the Fourth of July, 
and the Americans who were hurrying 
down that morning to see the start for 
Travemiinde were surprised and edified 
when they heard the big guns boom out 
from one of the great battle - ships. 
Twenty-one they counted, and took note 
of the great cheering that followed. 
Getting nearer the water-front, they 
could see crew after crew crowding aloft 
and cheering in turn. There were pres- 





ent Americans who felt like cheering 
themselves—Hurrah!—and did. “ Four 
thousand miles away- from home and 


twenty-one guns on the morning of the 
Fourth of July!” said somebody, and 
all hands cheered—Hooray! It was a 


fine bit of international courtesy—ves. 
A group of American girls on the sea- 
wall, pretty of course, stopped wigwag- 
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ging iridescent parasols to a yacht out in 
the harbor long enough to remark that it 
was real nice of the Germans. It seemed 
a pity to learn a few moments later that 
the Fourth of July had nothing to do 
with it. It was the Emperor leaving the 
Hohenzollern to go aboard the Meteor 
for the race! Pondering over that. we 
began to understand more clearly that 
when the Emperor sets out to do any- 
thing, the nation, or at least that part 
of it on the official pay-roll, must stand 
by and hold its breath, except, of course, 
those who are cheering or manning 
the yards. 

The Meteor crossed the line, with the 
Emperor on her quarter, and then fol- 
lowed her escort: first, the Hohenzollern, 
in all her cream-and-gold magnificence, 
and long as some ocean liners; second- 
ly, the cruiser Nymphe, three hundred 
and fifty feet long, twenty-one knots, 
four hundred men, guard to the Hohen- 
zollern; after her, the Sleipner, tender, 
or errand-boy, two hundred feet long, and 
twenty-five knots; and beside her the 
Alice Roosevelt, messenger, or despatch- 
boat, twenty-five knots or so; and to tail 
out the procession, four long, low, black 
torpedo-boats, known by letters and num- 
bers—S 8, S75, S79, S 80,—with a speed 
of from twenty-eight to thirty knots— 
these eight as escort to the schooner- 
yacht Meteor while she should be sailing 
a race from Kiel to Travemiinde on a 
placid July day. It was a man on the 
observation - steamer, to leeward, who 
gave it out, after a good deal of whai 
appeared to be careful thought, that it 
was his opinion that even if the Meteor 
did carry away her spinnaker-boom or 
incur some equally grave peril—even if 
she did, the Emperor had still a chance 
to escape with his life. 

Tacked on to the wake of the Em- 
peror’s escort was a fleet of steam-yachts, 
of large size mostly, and of expensive 
decorations, nearly all. The people aboard 
of them did not seem to be too deeply 
concerned with the more technical ma- 
neuvres of the racing-craft, but they 
were enjoying their racing, nevertheless. 
In creased white ducks, buttoned blue 
eoats, and yachting-caps of the correct 
model, and with the proper club button 
on front, they lounged under the awn- 
ings on upper decks and watched the 
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Meteor. There were craft there that were 
doing queer things with the Meteor; 
but the Emperor was on the Meteor, 
and on him the glasses were levelled. 
Probably a better-equipped fleet of steam- 
yachts, in the line of varnish, brass, up- 
holstery, and good things in the locker, 
never left port. The owners of some of 
them had boats entered in the smaller 
classes—they knew their entries by the 
numbers on their sails, if they could but 
distinguish the numbers. However, it 
was glorious sport. They sipped cool 
drinks and had luncheon on the bridge; 
kept the steward busy, and watched 
the Meteor. 

Throughout all of that day the breeze 
stayed light. Four, five, and six knots 
an hour was as good as they could do, 
with the small boats getting along about 
as well as the big ones. The squadron 
of national ships-of-escort to the Em- 
peror were hanging on respectfully in the 
rear, and there, with one other, torpedo- 
boat S 37 in attendance on the Empress’s 
yacht, the Zduna, they remained until 
along in the middle of the afternoon, 
when the Hohenzollern and the Nymphe, 
being signalled to prepare things ahead, 
steamed on to Travemiinde, where by 
and by they were joined by the Sleip- 
ner and the Alice Roosevelt, whereat all 
east anchor near the judges’ boats, to be 
ready to receive the Meteor when she 
should arrive. 


It was slow waiting in Travemiinde. 
The long-enduring twilight of a summer’s 
day at fifty-four north began to settle 
down. It had been a sort of holiday in 
Travemiinde, with visitors and residents 
gazing out from the benches or parading 
the long sea-wall in anticipation of the 
coming of the fleet. Flags were flying 
from the baleonies of the cottages, the 
restaurants were doing a great business, 
and every fisherman’s boat in the place 
was sailing about the harbor, all charter- 
ed by parties who wished to be close by 
when thé Mefeor should cross the line. 
After a long time there was seen to the 
north long trails of smoke. All hands 
are stretching their necks. The trails of 
smoke came nearer. There were three of 


them, and they were seen to be issuing 
from three torpedo-boats that were com- 
ing on like black comets. 


It was not in 
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the ofticial book of Kiel Week, but these 
were having the only race of the day. 
At twenty-six or twenty-eight knots an 
hour they came on, each with a quarter- 
wave higher than her hull. They ripped 
up the harbor, and went tearing on by 
for the inner harbor, leaving three long 
trails of smoke hanging low, and all the 
little fishing-eraft dancing in the swell of 
the quarter-waves they left behind. 

The dusk comes on, and on the ships 
of war they seem to be getting nervous. 
From the deck of the Nymphe is heard a 
piping to quarters, with the hurrying of 
feet on deck. Then follows the lowering 
of the flag, with one swelling bar of the 
national hymn, and after that up goes the 
night light. On the Hohenzollern there 
seemed to be a similar ceremony, with 
frequent looks out to sea. One member 
keeps a long telescope pointed over the 
rail, and another patrols the little bal- 
cony astern. It is a great day when the 
Emperor races, 

The dusk deepens. The people ashore 
are still promenading the long walk, but 
colored lanterns have replaced the flags 
on the baleonies. The bunting of the 
restaurants has also given place to even- 
ing decorations. The judges’ boats flash 
search-lights seaward, but there is noth- 
ing to see. A passenger-steamer coming 
in hails to say that she left a bunch of 
yachts an hour’s run astern, which means 
that it will be two hours or more before 
they arrive. 

It is getting chilly in the night air, 
with the rations running low, and the 
charterers of some of the fishing-boats 
decide to go home. Never before had such 
ceremony been made ready for the finish 
of the race, and now in the dark no more 
than a dozen people would be by to see 
it—half of them on the judges’ boats, 
and the other half in the little fishing- 
boats. It is eleven o’clock—dark night— 
and the breeze is freshening, when the 
first of the fleet heaves in sight. It is a 
big knockabout that has probably gone 
the inside, or shorter, course. She is felt 
and heard long before she is seen. Who- 
ever has been there will know—the swish 
of the sharp stem through the placid sea; 
the long low hull coming toward one in 
the dark. Her great sail flashes up all 
at once—unnaturally white under the 
search-lights. They pinch her up, and 


then, finding themselves across, swing 
her off and let her run. One waiting 
spectator looks up her number, and find- 
ing her to be from Stockholm, gives her 
cheer in Swedish. 

“We are first ?” they hail in reply. 

att 

“ Good,” and they go on up the harbor. 
The Nymphe and the Hohenzollerr bring 
search-lights to bear on her as she goes 
bowling by, but she is not the Meteor, 
and there is no explosion. She goes on 
toward the lights of the inner harbor, 
where it is long odds they will soon tie 
up, make snug, go ashore, have a good 
supper for themselves, and be in fine 
condition to tell the next crew in how 
it was they did it. 

After that they arrive rapidly. <A half- 
dozen of the smaller craft come before 
there is any word of the schooner class. 
At length one of them works across the 
line of light and past that again into 
the darkness. Even in the gloom of a 
dark night she bears the impress of 
speed. Her hull is invisible except for 
the shine of the paint above the phos- 
phoreseence. “The Cicely,” says some- 
body; “The Clara,” says another; but 
the night breeze having its swing, her 
port side-light rushes by—a red point in 
the blackness. 

At midnight there is still no Meteor. 
The only intelligible report of her, and 
that in a strange language, comes from 
the deck of a big sloop. “ Oh, somewhere 
behind,” is their hail. The last two of 
the little fishing-boats, tacking back 
and forth, and, tired of dodging each 
other in the gloom, decide to leave for 
home, and they do. Five minutes: later 
the Meteor comes. The search-lights pick 
her up, her number is taken, and she 
passes on to her berth in the inner harbor 
up between the jetties—and that is all 
there is to it. In the morning, at Kiel, 
the whole navy standing by, guns boom- 
ing, ensigns dipping, thousands cheering, 
tens of thousands looking on, and ships 
of the navy to see that nothing happened 
to her; at night, at Travemiinde, no guns, 
no cheering, no flags, and in her rear 
only the wake of an outclassed vessel as 
she goes on by in the gloom; and for an 
audience,—half a dozen on the judges’ 
boats—and they of course wouldn’t dare 
to leave. 
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Through the entire night they keep 
coming, with the search-lights picking 
them up one after the other as they cross 
the line. Next morning, when the people 
awake, they find sixty-odd of them 
tied up to the jetty—three, four, and five 
tiers the entire length of it, and a cele- 
bration under way. The real yachtsmen 
are busy enough, overhauling gear in 
preparation for what may come next, 
but the holiday lads are up on the prom- 
enade escorting the ladies and recounting 
to them the excitement of racing—that 
is, those who are not taking late break- 
fast or still in bed. 

There is a great deal of entertaining, 
with not a little manewuvring to secure 
the Emperor as guest. Even to get him 
to put his foot on the companionway 
will be something for the owner of a 
steam-yacht to talk about. But he is not 
easily caught. He stands aft on the 
Meteor with the usual allowance of clear 
water about her, and the people ashore 
look through their glasses and marvel. 
The old boatmen, when they arrive 
abreast of the Meteor, in with oars, and 
eatching the royal eye, salaam to the 
thwarts, and rew on in flustered silence 
when he lifts his eap slightly in return. 
The Emperor’s party go ashore for a 
stroll in the meadow on the farther side 
of the harbor, and the children cheer 
them sweetly. 

It is that sort of day in Travemiinde— 
a holiday in a German seaport, with the 
Emperor in the glow-spot of it all,— 
and then back to Kiel, where the thing 
is wound up with felicitous speeches, pre- 
sentation of prizes, and a great consump- 
tion of wine and beer. 

Tt is at night that congratulations are 
being handed around, and night in Kiel 
is a story of its own. The military is 
still there—you cannot stay up late 
enough at night nor get up early enough 
in the morning to eateh the military out 
of action—but much of it is gone. The 
sentries are not so large on the land- 
seape, and the marching columns are 
out of action altogether. To replace 
them the jackies are ashore, whole crews 
together seemingly. In the resorts that 
are hid away in the back streets lead- 
ing from the water-front they congre- 
gate thickly. 

Up where the electrie lights are thick- 
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er, people who have more money to spend 
and more time in which to spend it 
threng the restaurants and the coffee- 
rooms of the hotels, or sit out under the 
trees and smoke and chat or sip and eat, 
and listen to the music; or maybe they 
will be sitting in the balconies of the 
handsome residences along the bluff, or 
lounging on the verandas of the big 
hotels, or idling on the benches of the 
marine park, or along the promenade sea- 
wall, and from there taking in the night 
life of the harbor. 

They are jumbled together now, with 
the ensigns and signal-flags replaced by 
Japanese lanterns and signal-lights. The 
battle-ship of the Admiral may be picked 
out, because she carries aloft the single 
truck-light which none but he may show, 
and because also she is illuminated in 
honor of the Emperor by a row of electric 
lights marking her water-line all the way 
around, and again encircling her belt of 
armor, and higher up her turrets and 
fighting-tops, and showing in addition to 
all that a dazzling crown of immense size 
surmounting a great letter W, suspended 
between the masts—a flashing thing of 
purple-white, and all for His Majesty. 
The [Tohenzollern also may be discovered, 
lit from stem to stern and carrying lights 
to every truck—her royal prerogative,— 
and all about her the lesser craft illumi- 
nated also, with lanterns fore and aft and 
below and aloft. 

To sit somewhere along the water- 
front, in some quiet restaurant ashore, 
yourself at a little table under the trees, 
taking your dinner leisurely, with clus- 
tering lights above and about, and a 
tuneful orchestra not far away; to take 
it all in—the lights from the heights 
above, the tinkle of life in streets just 
far enough removed to suggest without 
disturbing, the lanterns in the rigging 
and their reflections in the dark water, 
the hail of boatmen, the melody of a song, 
the faint echo of a cheer, the cadence of 
soft musie from cushioned cabins; the 
whole thing, lights, music, trees, and 
echoing voices, the whisper of the night 
breeze and the play of rippling waters,— 
all that—the mystery of five hundred 
serew and sail, and of darkness, and of 
light flashing out of darkness.—it is en- 
chanting, and you hate to leave it. And 
vet that is the time to leave it. 
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BY ALICE BROWN 
PART I 
I clothes, in their commonplace cut, flouted 
HE house John Markham had _ her beauty. Mrs. Markham put out both 


built for himself, out of his manu- 

facturing business, stood near the 
park, fronting an avenue of trees. A 
vacant lot on either side had been sown 
down to make a breadth of lawn, and the 
river was at the back. No other city 
house had such big breathing-space. It 
signified a bewildering sum of money in 
the real estate it had absorbed; but in 
itself it was only a square, solid struc- 
ture filled with comforts of the simpler 


sort. There was the plainest furnish- 
ing consistent with width of wall and 
height of ceiling. The rooms had no 


paucity of convenience ; yet at every point 
they told the story of people who lived 
plainly. The one telltale luxury about 
the place lay in the adornment given by 
natural beauties: for there were flowers 
in profusion, and open fires burned in 
every room. 

This snowy evening of the early 
spring, Mrs. Markham sat in the library 
between lamp and fire, as if she craved 
the fellowship of both. She was a slen- 
der woman in a white dress. Her face 
wore a natural pallor, and her move- 
ments had a rhythm. “Her body 
thought;” it seemed to be the instru- 
ment of a spirit so keen as to demand 
continuous expression. Her pure pro- 
file had an aspiring look, half mystical, 
half loving; her gray eyes were deeply 
set, and the black hair above was brush- 
ed back in a loose abundance. She was 
waiting. When the clock struck the 
quarter-hour she turned to it in quick 
imnatience, though she knew it was no 
later. Then the lower door opened to a 


latch-key, and she rose with an expect- 
ant grace, trembling yet controlled. A 
step ran up the stair, and a young wo- 
man appeared in the doorway. 
dark, with the poise of Diana, and her 


She was 


her hands. 

“Come here, child,” she called, in her 
soft contralto. “Come here, Elizabeth.” 

The girl walked up to her 
ther, and stood there, smiling and pulling 
off her gloves. She was not a creature 
of outspoken greetings; but her face, full 
of an almost brooding interest in the 
woman, made up for silence. 

“What is it, Helen?’ she 
“What made you send? The 
ment is quite agog, your messenger was 
so urgent.” 

She had tossed off her jacket and 
drawn up another chair,—a straight one. 
There she seated herself and waited, her 
hands on her knees. Her brows drew 
together in a watchful intensity. She 
looked like a doctor prepared to pass 
sentence on Mrs. Markham had 
awakened to the alertness of a person 
Her face 
than 


stepmo- 


asked. 


settle- 


a case. 


who has something to tell. 
warmed rather with expression 
with color. 

“T must let you understand the situa- 
tion first,” she said. “ Your father is in 
the West, fighting out the strike.” 

“Yes. He hasn’t yielded. That was 
on the bulletins when I came by.” 

“Your brother is on his way home. He 
sailed from Cape Colony on the ninth.” 

The girl drew her brows together and 
narrowed her gaze. She was puzzled. 

“Yes, dear, yes,” she answered. “ But 
why do you remind me of things I know? 
What makes you so queer about it? 
Why do you say ‘your brother,’ and 
not just ‘Kent’? What’s the mat- 
ter, Helen?” 

Mrs. Markham sat straighter, and held 
the arms of her chair as if to steady 
herself. “TI want you to realize just how 
we are placed.” 


“ Placed, Helen ?” 
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But Helen did not listen. Her words 
had a despairing thrill. 

“ And your brother is engaged to Rosa- 
mond March.” 

Elizabeth leaned forward and laid a 
hand on her stepmother’s knee. She 
spoke gently, as we reassure the sick. 

“Yes, Helen, yes. What then?” 

Mrs. Markham looked at her for a 
moment from a still face where re- 
flection seemed to be moving below 
the surface. 

“Do you remember Jane Harding?” 
she asked. 

‘She was the seamstress we hired by 
the day, when things were going so bad- 
ly with us?” 

“Yes. Later she had a little class 
down at Woodside.” 

“An old-maidish sort of woman— 
spinster to the bone. She had one 
daughter.” 

«Tou 

“Big, blowsy thing, pretty as a tulip, 
and vain! My stars! wasn’t she vain? 
She stole my doll’s best dress and bunch- 
ed it up into a necktie.” 

“Jane Harding came to see me on 
Tuesday. She says—” her voice paused 
upon an eloquent note, but she went on 
quietly: “ Her daughter went to the bad. 
That was the way she put it.” 

“Did Linda marry ?”’ 

“No. She died unmarried. But the 
man ”—again she halted, and the girl 
looked at her with a candid interest— 
“the one this woman accuses—the man 
was—Kent.” 

The girl started to her feet. “ Kent!” 
she repeated. “Kent! Helen, how can 
you ?” 

“Tt is true. I am convinced of it.” 

“Give me your proofs. Helen, I am 
ashamed of you! I can’t forgive you. 
Don’t expect it of me—ever.” 

Mrs. Markham took no notice of the 
outburst. It was a part of the difficult 
situation, and she overrode it as if it 
were a wave. “Mrs. Harding brought 
me letters,” she said. “They were from 
Kent,—some to her, some to the girl. 
She read me parts of them. It is 
all true.” 

Elizabeth seated herself with determi- 
nation, like one recalled to a habitual 
attitude of mind. Her face took on the 
concentrated look it wore when she was 


. 
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thinking over her settlement work. In 
that moment she had decided that neither 
the grief nor wrong of this calamity 
should touch her at the core. She made 
it a point of honor not to wince. This 
was no worse for her than for girls more 
used to shame. 

“T am willing to assume you are 
right,” she said, coldly. “For the sake 
of finding out the next step, nothing 
more. They want money, do they ?”’ 

“Yes. She—Jane Harding—wants a 
sum of money.” 

“Tf it were true, they should have it. 
Helen,”—her voice quivered, and, forget- 
ting her denial, she ended passionately, 
“they must have it. But I forget. 
Linda is not living.” 

© Bee, 

“Then Jane Harding wants money for 
herself. Is that it?” 

“That is it. She wants money and 
she intends to get it—hideously. She 
has a package of Kent’s letters. She 
proposes to sell them to us.” 

“ Blackmail!” 

Helen nodded. Her face had a dry 
anguish, disproportioned, Elizabeth took 
time to consider, to this stage of the game. 
The tragedy of it, she thought, lay in 
what was done and over; there was noth- 
ing in this present phase to evoke more 
than what she herself felt,—a nauseating 
distaste for the dead body of past sin. 

“Tt is very easy to deal with a case 
like that,” she said, coldly, out of her 
hatred for the savor of it. This seemed 
quite unlike the same thing which made 
the commonplace of life in tabulated 
reports. “ We need a lawyer.” 

“We can’t deal with this in any ordi- 
nary way, Elizabeth. If we anger her, 
she will use the letters.” 

“What does she propose doing with 
them ?” 

“She will tell Rosamond the story. 
The letters are her proof.” 

The girl gave a little ery, full of 
wounded love. She lifted her head 
proudly. “It won’t hurt Rosamond,” she 
said. “Rosamond knows it already. 
Kent would never have entered into an 
engagement to marry Rosamond without 
telling her.” 

“That is just the point. He didn’t 
tell her.” 

The girl started up from her chair. 
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Then she seated herself, with a wilful 
“Don’t expect me to believe a 
thing like that, Helen,” she returned. 
“T won't, I can’t, even from you.” 

“ Listen,” said the older woman, gently. 
“The night Rosamond promised to marry 
him, Kent came in here within an hour 


calm. 


after he left her, and talked to me. 
Kent was very happy that night. He told 
me Rosamond had accepted him. Then 


he stopped and pondered. His face got 
seamy, as it does when he sits by the fire 
and fancies nobody is looking. Finally 
he said to me that there was something 
Rosamond ought to know. I remember 
his words: ‘ But she won’t let me tell her. 
I’m afraid that’s a mistake, mother. It’s 
a mistake.’ ” 

“ What did you say?” 

“T asked if what he meant was past 
and gone. He said, ‘ Yes.’ I asked him 
if any one had a right to trouble her, 
and he said, ‘ No right—but there might 
I said: ‘ Well, Rosamond is 
She won’t be afraid of 
We both laughed, and I believe 
we cried a little. I’m sure I did.” 

“Was that the end of it?” 

“No. We talked more. I took his two 
hands in mine as I used to do when he was 
little and had got into serapes. ‘ Kent,’ 
I said, ‘have you done wrong?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said he. I asked him if he had tried to 
make it right. He held up his dear head 
and looked me in the eyes. ‘ Yes, mother,’ 
said he, ‘honest I have. Some things 
can’t be righted, but I’ve done all I could.’ 
IT asked him if Rosamond were innocent- 
ly crowding out somebody who ought to 


be ghosts.’ 
chiefly spirit. 


ghosts.’ 


have her place. He winced then. But 
he said: ‘No. There is nobody. She 
is dead.’ ” 
“So you advised him not to tell?” 
“Not that, Elizabeth. I simply 
couldn’t advise him at all. I had the 


same feeling about Rosamond that he 
had brought away with him. I felt her 
girl’s passion for him, her untouched 
faith, her wanting to take him as he 
was,—home from the wars of youth, with 
sears on him, but a creature to be adored, 
trusted—oh, it didn’t seem well to resur- 
rect wrong, tawdry things, and paste 
them over a picture such as that!” 

She rose, a different creature fired by 
passion, and stood there trembling, her 
nostrils big with life. 
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“So somebody else is going to tell 
her,” said Elizabeth, practically, “if we 
don’t pay down money. Frankly, Helen, 
i should pay the money. How much does 
she want?” 

“Ten thousand dollars.’ 

“Heavens! Well, I should temporize. 
I should play the woman. Give her 
something, and ward her off till Kent 
comes home. Then he will tell Rosa- 
mond himself. But I should do any- 
thing to save Rosamond from this brutal 
shock, especially now when her mother is 
ill. She can’t afford the strain.” 

“Ah, but that’s it. The woman is 
clever. She won’t be played with. She 
demands the whole. Right or wrong, 
Bess, I think I should give it to her—but 
IT haven’t it. I’ve no money.” 

The girl cast her a swift look, as if she 
were ashamed. 

“Tt’s abominable,” she eried, “to live 
in the midst of this and have no money.” 

Her stepmother threw out her hands in 
passionate deprecation. 

“T have never wanted money of my 
own,” she said, hotly. “I prefer to have 
your father give it to me. It is a part 
of the fun we have, your father and I, 
for me to pick his pockets, as if he were 
a working-man. It makes him realize 
his wealth, his power. He likes it, and 
s0 do | Rg 

She was flushed, trembling like a girl. 
Elizabeth looked at her, and smiled with 
reminiscent tenderness which seemed to 
spring from long devotion. 

“You’re a goose over father, dear,” 
said she. “ Well, he’s a goose over you. 
But you’ve only to ask him for money. 
Have you asked 2?” 

Helen’s face took on. the lines of 
baffled will. Some hurt was also there. 

“T wrote him at once,” she said, in a 
low tone. “I told him everything. He 
telegraphed. Here is the message.” She 
took a crumpled paper from the little 
bag at her side. 

Elizabeth read 
brow. 

“«He must take the consequences of 
his own acts.’ That’s just like my fa- 
ther!” she cried, in an outburst of the 
tempestuous nature she had inherited 
from him. “It’s his everlasting glori- 
fication of what he calls justice. Do 


’ 


it with a frowning 


you know what will happen to my father 
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some day?” She rose, and the two women 
stood facing each other like antagonists. 

Helen reached out a jealous hand and 
took the paper. She smoothed its 
folds as if it were precious to her, com- 
such a remove, from her 
husband, and laid it carefully away. The 
girl went on: 

“My father believes in the old He- 
braic law—‘ an eye for an eye.’ There’s 
something in it. But as sure as he’s a 
living man and tries to administer it 
himself, some day it will turn on him.” 


ing, even at 





“Don’t!” commanded the wife. “ You 
must not, Elizabeth.” 

3ut a spirit had entered into the 
girl, the emotional frenzy that made 


her like her father and her brother, so 
that the three, when it stirred in them at 
once, seemed to Helen like panoplied war- 
riors bent on battle. 

“ Justice never comes the way we 
think,” she continued, in a rapid flood,— 
“never! Kent expected to be punished 
for that old sin of his. He knew the 
scourge would fall. But it’s Rosamond 
who’s going to get it, and Kent will have 
to see her wince. And my father—” 

“Don’t speak of your father,” cried 
the other woman, with a voice of au- 
thority. “ You shall not—in that tone.” 

Elizabeth took no notice. “ My father 
frightens me,” she said, “he is so hard. 
He thinks he knows. He means to mete 
out justice. He won’t stand by the sin- 
ner while God wields the knout. He 
won’t bend. Helen, sometime he’ll have 
to break.” 

“Would you have him yield to an un- 
just demand?” flamed Helen, in a swift 
defence. “You and I yield because we 
are women and because Rosamond must 
be saved. Men are different.” 

“My father is different,” said the girl. 
“He is so different he can send a tele- 
gram like that, and stand aside and let 
the wheels roll on, no matter whom they 
crush. Sometime he will be punished.” 

Helen was shuddering under the on- 
slaught of the passionate young voice, 
and Elizabeth hardly paused: 

“T have watched my father for years, 
and I have seen him get his punish- 
ments. But the trouble is, he never 
knows them when they come. There was 
another time when he started justice 
rolling and stood aside to let it take 
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its course. He allowed the battle to be 
fought without him—” 

“No, Bess, no!” 

“You fought it for him, without pre- 
cisely knowing what fought, poor 
dear! You simply knew there was dead- 
ly warfare between my father and me. 
You broke, trying to patch it up. We 
managed to crush you, my father and I 
together. You were ill three years, and 
he never knew what hurt you. You’d be 
ill now if I hadn’t refused to eat his 
bread and taken myself out of the way. 
But for those three years he had to see 
you suffer. And he adores you, Helen.” 

The other woman’s face broke into a 
quiver like that of tears. She looked 
divinely happy. “ Yes,” she said, softly— 
“ves, he does.” 

“And that is the way he’ll be paid 
back. Life will strike him there. He 
has left people alone to fight out what he 
presumes to think they have deserved. 
He will be left alone. That will be his 
judgment. He has stood here, beckoning 
and beckoning to it. It will come.” 

Helen was not trembling now; a noble 
calm enveloped her. No,” 
“No. We must fight it off.” 

“You can’t fight off law. That’s what 
it is—this course of things. It’s law.” 

Helen spoke swiftly, with the rush of 
inspiration, poesy meeting fact. 


you 


said she. 


“There is a law above the law. They 
are like the steps to an altar. I shall 
fight my way up over them, to that 


last appeal.” 

Elizabeth put a hand upon the slender 
wrist. The muscles felt like iron to 
her touch. 

“You are a gallant thing, Helen,” she 
said, “but your fighting won’t do any 
good. My father needs to be smashed. 
He needs straight talk, crude common 
sense. You live here with your flowers 
and books, praying for him. It’s lovely, 
but it’s like the old simile—stroking the 
turtle’s shell.” 

Helen had searcely heard. Her deli- 
eate brows were drawn together in a 
frown. She began with difficulty to set 


forth what she had never clearly for- 
mulated, even to herself. 

“Sometimes I think what we call the 
will of God is our. own will: not our in- 
dividual will, but the accumulated word 
of generation upon generation. 


We are 
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like voices that cry out, demanding some- 


thing. We decree love and we get it— 
for somebody. It is like a_ beautiful 


creation, like flowers in a garden. Or we 
call for vengeance.” 

“We are not so big as that, not so 
important. We are atoms, dear. The 
laws were made and given us.” 

“ Sometimes I think we make the law 
by our desires. No, we don’t make it; we 
call it out from where it sleeps. So, if 
a person hurts me, I must not remember 
it. I must hide it even from myself, for 
fear my cry is heard, for fear that little 
compensating lash flies back to strike the 
hand that bruised me.” 

Elizabeth smiled at her with an ex- 
treme. tenderness, yet as one who recog- 


nized a fantasy and felt she must in- 
dulge it. 

“Tt almost seems, Helen,” said she, 
quizzically, in the midst of her fore- 


boding, “ as if you had taken out a patent 
for hoodwinking the universe.” 

Helen smiled back at her; but she an- 
swered gravely: 

“The universe is a fluent thing. It 
moves here and there, like the deep sea. 
How many laws science has called forth 
from where they seemed to sleep! Well, 
the spirit has its laws.” 

“So you don’t want me to mention 
my father’s transgressions, for fear God 
will hear and punish him.” 

“T don’t want you to beckon his pun- 
ishments. That was what you said your- 
self, a while ago. We beckon things.” 

“ What do you want me to do?” 

“T want you to fake hold with me, and 
lift with both your hands. There are 
things which we can’t do, because your 


father should decide them. We can’t 
meddle. Still, we must act.” 

“Sit down, dear,” said Elizabeth, 
gently. 


Helen seemed to her a beautiful enthu- 
siast quite unrelated to the present world. 
She was a book to be read by the fire, a 
strain of music heard at twilight to fit 
the worker for next day’s wrestling; but 
not herself suited, through divine intent, 
to dusty ways. 

“T shall take hold,” she said. 
must think how.” 

Helen settled to an immediate consid- 
eration of the moment. The mystical 
look had faded from her face. Yet it 


“We 


was hardly mystical. It was the seek- 
ing gaze of one who strives to find un- 
trodden paths. 

“We must be practical,” 
“The woman herself is clever. 
be more so.” 


she said. 
We must 


“T still say,” argued Elizabeth, her 
hands on her knees in an attitude of 
musing, “that I should temporize. I 


should stave her off until Kent comes.” 

Helen shook her head. 

“Tf you could see her,” she returned, 
“you wouldn’t entertain that for a mo- 
ment. She has laid her train. She is 
entirely resolved and absolutely methodi- 
eal. She will do exactly what she says.” 

“T still don’t see why you are afraid 
to call in a lawyer.” 

“You’d know if you saw her. She 
told me she had half a dozen ways of 
reaching us, if we choked her off. 
Through the papers, she said. Kent has 
his enemies—” 

“Yes, like father. Kent has flaunted 
justice. Dear as he is, he has dealt some 
knock-down blows.” 

“And now when he is coming home 
with his laurels, when he’s on everybody’s 
tongue, ‘the brilliant war correspondent,’ 
now he must pay! There are two papers 
I ean think of that would be glad to 
make him smart.” 

Elizabeth nodded. 

“Yes. Kent called them scurvy 
sheets. That was the least of it. He’s 
been a good fighter, and there was a time 
when he couldn’t move without infuri- 
ating some one. He acted as if he were 
east for the Archangel Michael. That 
won’t do. I wonder he has escaped sat- 


ire. But he’s a splendid dear!” Justice 
flamed up in her. “TI said I’d pay Jane 
Harding. I wouldn’t. I'd fight it out.” 


Then both women thought of Rosa- 
mond, and their blood cooled. This was 
not to be contested while innocence stood 
in the background, for random shafts 
to strike. 

“Send for my father,” counselled Eliz- 
abeth. “He must come, at least.” 

Helen shook her head drearily. 

“He won’t come,” she answered. 
will fight out the strike.” 

“Yes, he will. And if ever there was 


“He 


a just strike, this is it.” 
“But your father won’t yield, Bess. 
Her defence was hot again. 


He can’t.” 
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“Why can’t he yield, except that he’s 
my father—old John Markham, who will 
go on banging his head into brick walls 
until he batters out his brains?” 

“He is investigating the situation. If 
their demands are just, your father will 
accede. Not otherwise. And not because 
they force him.” 

“No,” said Elizabeth, dryly, “ not be- 
cause they force him. It will take the 
Hebrew God to force my father.” 

“What would you do,” asked Helen, 
suddenly, “if you met a case like this 
among your neighbors at the settlement ?” 

“Do? Buck up against it. Shake 
my fist in its face. Find Jane Har- 
ding, run her to earth— But where is 
the woman ?” 

Again Helen shook her head. “TI don’t 
know.” 

“How are you to communicate with 
her ?” 

“She is coming here.’ 

“ When ?” 

“She wouldn’t say. She did say it 
would do no good to follow her or hunt 
her down. If she should fail, others are 
ready to carry out the plan.” 

“She brought the letters here?” 

“Copies of them. She left those with 
me.” 

“What for?” 

“ She wanted me to read them through. 
T had heard only the parts she chose.” 

“ Have you read them ?” 

“ha 

“Why not?” 

“They were Kent’s. I hadn’t any 
right.” 

“Stuff and nonsense, Helen! They’re 
not letters now. They’re’_ evidence. 
Where are they?” 

Helen pointed to the library table. “In 
that drawer.” 

Elizabeth rose and pulled at the 
drawer. It was locked. 

“T don’t feel sure we have a right to 
see those letters,” said Helen, regarding 
her in a doubtful consideration. 

“Letters that have been read by Jane 
Harding, copied, bandied about we don’t 
know where?” <A thought assailed her 
and took her breath. “ Why are you so 
sure they are Kent’s letters, after all?” 

“She read me parts of them,” said 
Helen again. “That was the way ske 
began. She said it was the case of a 


. 


poor woman. She wanted my advice. 
She read a little here and there, and sud- 
denly the truth broke in on me. They 
were Kent’s letters. These were his turns 
of style, his tricks of speech. I stopped 
her. She didn’t need ‘to tell me.” 

“Were they ”— Elizabeth’s tone was 
low and her face burned red—* were they 
love-letters ?” 

“No, not in any particular. If they 
ever could have been, the time had passed. 
They were very practical, yet very sad. 
There was a tired tone about them. They 
were a good deal like Kent before he 
found Rosamond. They were about mon- 
ey chiefly. About marriage, too. He 
wished to marry Linda.” 

“Why didn’t she marry him?” 
said Elizabeth, musingly. “ Why not, 
I wonder ?” 

“Jane told me. By that time there 
was another man, a man she did like. 
She never cared for Kent.” 

The girl rose in quick revolt, and then 
sat down again. 

“Tt’s pretty tawdry, isn’t it?” she said. 

Helen nodded, without looking up, as 
at a situation over which she had pon- 
dered more than her fill. 

“When was this?” asked Elizabeth, 
suddenly. 

“Tt was the year Kent left home.” 

The girl’s face flamed, and then as 
rapidly grew white. “The year my fa- 
ther quarrelled with him when he stood by 
Graham Landor and wouldn’t give him 
up because he was disgraced,” she said, 
in a swift current of hot speech. “ No- 
body would talk about it with me then. 
I didn’t know it all until long after.” 

“Tt was that year,” said Helen, quietly. 
“Kent had very little money. He board- 
ed near the Hardings’. Jane said so.” 

Elizabeth sat meditating, her mouth in 
an iron line. She seemed to be straying 
farther and farther into some byway 
of old thought. When she recalled her- 
self, it was as one who forswears such 
sad indulgences that she may act instead. 

“Well,” said she, conclusively, “I 
think I must see those letters.” 

Her will, so like John Markham’s, 
moved the wife, used to compliance, like 
a message from him. 

“T think so too,” said she. “ Here 
is the key.” She drew it from her chate- 
laine, and Elizabeth, with a quick de- 
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cisiveness, unlocked the drawer. She 
took out a package and held it up. 

“ Yes,” said Helen, “ there they are.” 

A soft rush and rustle fleeted through 
the hall. The two women looked at each 
other in startled questioning. A girl 
stood in the doorway, lightly poised upon 
a running foot. She was of the angelic 
type, to grow into a Madonna when life 
should veil her in new knowledge and 
desire. Her face had the beauty of the 
blonde, alive now with merry expecta- 
tion., She threw back her cloak, and 
hastening forward, took Helen’s hands 
and kissed them. 

“Rosamond!” breathed Helen, and 
Elizabeth echoed, 

“ Rosamond!” 


II 


Elizabeth sat there with the letters in 
her hand while the other two women 
kissed and looked at each other in a 
frank delight. When Rosamond turned 
to her, with the same abounding sweet- 
ness and certainty of welcome, she rose, 
and they clasped hands like comrades. 
Immediately Elizabeth wheeled about and 
laid the letters in the drawer. Then they 
sat down, Rosamond in a low chair ob- 
liquely to the fire, so that she faced them 
both. She had the flush of roses; her 
soft hair had tangled under her hood, 
and her eyes were full of light—the 
glow of youth and mounting spirits. 
She looked like an untouched thing, 
crowned with hope and all the promises. 
She laughed out, as if life were seething 
in her, overtopping the commonplace mo- 
ment in a yeast of foam. “TI ran away,” 
said she. “I telephoned for a carriage, 
and left mamma word that I was here 
with you. She was sleeping like a baby.” 

“Then she is better?” asked Helen, 
smiling at her with the delight of ma- 
ternity itself in such embodied expecta- 
tion. 

“She is amazingly better. This is the 
first day I haven’t been afraid. Dear 
—dears, both of you!—when do you 
think Kent will be home?” 

She looked from one to the other in a 
most obvious anticipation. Her pre- 
monitory joy was too great to admit of 
subterfuge. Elizabeth brusquely changed 
her attitude, and Helen answered, 

“ He’s due a week from—” 


“Due, Mrs. Markham! Please, please 
don’t put it that way. Not when he 
ought to come, but when he’s coming! 
I want certainties.” 

Elizabeth rose and shook herself, as if 
she thrust away her own discomfort. 

“T must go,” she said. “I promised 
to be back at ten. But I'll come round 
to-morrow.” She took Helen’s hand, and 
then bent down and kissed her. It was 
a rare caress, and the tears started to 
Helen’s eyes. 

Rosamond raised her pretty brows. 

“Dear me!” said she, when Elizabeth 
had left the room. “Isn’t Bess affec- 
tionate? I wish she’d expend some of 
her bottled ecstasy on me.” She laughed, 
a low, happy ripple, and slipped from her 
chair to the floor at Helen’s knee. She 
laid her cheek on the older woman’s 
hand and looked into the fire happily. 

“Now,” said she, “let’s talk about 
Kent!” 

It was an old topic; the ways of gild- 
ing it were understood between them. 

“Well,” said Helen, in the tone of 
beginning a fairy-story, “ Kent is a re- 
markable person. In the first place, he 
is a very magnificent war correspond- 
ent—” 

“ Yes.—go on.” 

“Tle is coming home all covered over 
with laurels—”’ She stopped, and her 
brows contracted. 

“Yes, yes! Continuez!” 

“T ean’t, dear, I can’t!” 

Ytosamond lifted her head and looked 
up into Helen’s face. She was surprised, 
and that touch of piquant wistfulness 
gave her an added charm. The firelight 
flushed her and played upon the hue it 
made, and her hair fell deliciously about 
her face. She looked like a nymph in 
disarray. Helen, considering her, felt 
her own heart fail. The moment’s ques- 
tion, as it touched Rosamond, seemed 
unanswerable. This maiden nature was 
a citadel not to be assailed by worldly 
compromise. She wondered whether 
knowledge of sin could enter it without 
defacing some pure shrine. 

“ What is it?” asked Rosamond. “ You 
look as if you knew things you couldn’t 
tell. It’s not Kent? Something has 
happened to him, and you are keeping it 
from me!” 

Helen laughed with the false mirth 
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that moves upon the surface of a hid- 
den mood. “ Dear heart,” said she, “ how 
could I hear from Kent when he’s on 
the ocean ?” 

“Not a word from him since that 
cable from Cape Colony ?” 

“ Not a word, Rosamond.” 

The girl sighed a long breath and 
dropped her head again. Her gaze 
mused off beyond the fire. 

“T am too happy,” she said. “It 
makes me apprehensive. I never used 
to be afraid. But I suppose it’s because 
I care so much. The earth seems like a 
bubble blown round Kent. What if it 
should break!” 

“Ton’t be afraid. Whatever hap- 
pens—” 

The maid appeared at the doorway with 
a visiting-card. Helen took it, and by 
some chance movement dropped it, face 
upward, to the floor. Rosamond caught 
the name. 

“ Why,” she cried, irrepressibly, “ Jane 
Harding! I remember her. She gave 
Kent lessons: in botany, wasn’t it, and 
composition?” She rose, and began pat- 
ting her hair into place. 

“ Ask her to wait,” said Helen, to the 
maid. “ Not in the hall. In the recep- 
tion-room.”’ 

“T haven’t thought of her for years,” 
continued Rosamond, idly, stretching a 
foot out to the fire. “ No, dear, I won’t sit 
down again. Briggs ought to be here. 
I left word for him to come and walk 
home with me. I had to have a breath.” 

Helen rose precipitately, and Rosamond 
followed her gaze to the door. Jane 
Harding stood there, a thin, gaunt fig- 
ure in meagre black. All her clothes 
were well calculated to withstand the 
disaster of more than ordinary wear; 
they might have been constructed for 
exacting journeys. They were scanty, 
exposing small surface to the wind. Her 
hat, of an Alpine shape outlawed by 
fashion, had a band of black; it was tied 
by ribbons under her chin. It would be 
impossible to describe her without cari- 
eature, and yet the woman, in her self- 
respecting decency, could never have pro- 
voked a smile. She merely belonged to 
another age, decried by servile fashion. 
She made a period of her own. Her face 
was the unconscious expression of a type: 
the thin hair drawn back and braided, the 


set mouth, the undaunted chin, and eyes 
overhung by the shiny forehead of an un- 
compromising intellectuality. 

“T couldn’t very well wait,” said she; 
“so I came up.” Her voice was dry and 
colorless. All possible similes would be 
too warm beside its neutral quality. Her 
mouth worked, as she talked, in the evi- 
dent determination to deliver words pre- 
cisely. She seemed to be exercising them 
with a preliminary canter before she al- 
lowed them to emerge. 

Rosamond turned on the newcomer one 
of her delightful smiles. 

“You don’t remember me, Mrs. Har- 
ding,” said she. “I used to see you when 
I was a little girl.” 

Something moved the woman’s face. It 
was not color so much as a pale lunar 
image of emotion, and with the first brief 
flicker it was gone. 

“Tt has been a long time,” she re- 
sponded, from a vague indifference, “a 
great many years.” 

Helen stepped forward. “You will 
excuse me, Mrs. Harding,” said she, her 
dignity admitting no appeal. “TI shall 
have to ask you to wait for a few min- 
utes. If you will step into the study 
there at the right—” 

“No! no!” cried Rosamond, gathering 
up her cloak. “I’m going, dear; truly 
I must. But let me ask you this: mo- 
ther has taken a great fancy to go down 
to Woodside as soon as she can be moved. 
May we?” 

“Of course. The house is partially 
closed. Old Sam and Hannah are liv- 
ing in two rooms; but we’ll have the 
fires started.” 

“So I told her. Still, she wants me to 
run down and see about it. I had to 
promise her. She’s like a baby. I told 
her I’d go down to-morrow.” 

“Splendid! You need some country air. 
T’ll telephone. You can take a maid.” 

“T may not be able to take any- 
body. We have lost one maid, and 
there is extra work. I can go _ per- 
fectly well alone.” 

“T should be very happy to go down 
with you for the trip, Miss March,” said 
Mrs. Harding, quietly. “I have always 
wanted to see Woodside again.” 

“Thank you,” answered Rosamond, 
in a quick gust of gratitude. “ Why, 
thank you!” 
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“Tt will not be necessary,” put in 
Helen, conclusively. “I will telephone 
you to-morrow, Rosamond. Shall I ask 
if Briggs has come?” 

“ Please.” 

The girl slipped into her wrap, and 
stood hugging it about her with premo- 
nition of the cold. She looked like a 
celestial creature, all blue raiment and 
the hues of youth. 

“Ts Briggs down-stairs?” asked Helen 
of the maid. 

“No, Mrs. Markham.” 

“ Never mind, dear,” said Rosamond. 
“T’ll run home by myself. It won’t 
take me ten minutes. I shall like it.” 

“T am going that way,’ remarked 
Jane Harding, with the same indifferent 
civility. “I should be very happy to 
walk along with you, Miss March.” 

“No, no!” said Helen, violently. 
“ Rosamond, I shall telephone for a car- 
riage. Mrs. Harding, come with me, 
please.” She stood aside for Jane to pre- 
eede her through the doorway, and the 
woman went, with scarcely a movement of 
her spare draperies. 

“In there, if you please,” said Helen, 
pointing with an authoritative grace to 
a closed portiére. “Wait for me. I will 
pall you.” 

At that moment Briggs was reported 
as having arrived below-stairs, and she 
summoned Rosamond. They said good 
night at the front door, and having seen 
her safely away with the old man- 
servant, Helen stood there a moment to 
collect herself, breathing the cold air and 
looking up at the uncountable stars. She 
was always helped by distance and the 
suggestion that this is a universe and not 
merely a world. Then, with the strength 
of larger life in her lungs, she went up- 
stairs again, to find Jane Harding. 

The portiére had been pushed aside; but 
Helen, stepping into the shaded dusk of 
the study, found it empty. She went 
on to the door opening into the con- 
servatory, and there she paused. Jane 
Harding stood in that flowery seclusion, 
lost to the world without. Save in her 
poverty-stricken outline, this was not the 
woman who had left the library five 
minutes before. She had imbibed life 
from something, and with it a semblance 
of the vigor that makes life sweet. She 
was drinking in the moist air of the 


place; but it was more than mortal 
breath that moved her so. A flush had 
risen to her face and speciously renewed 
it. Her rigorous mouth had softened. 
She was a different woman. Helen stood 
there in silence, not conscious of any 
purpose of espial, but merely confront- 
ing a situation she did not understand. 
At some slight mcvement of hers 
Jane Harding came to herself, with a 
start, and saw her. She seemed to recall 
her ordinary mood, and with a gulp 
swallowed down engrossing passion. But 
she had to speak, and she did it frankly. 

“T never saw such a sight in my life,” 
she said, in a broken voice. 

“You like the flowers?” asked Helen, 
gently. “Don’t you want to go through 
that door and see the orchids?” 

“Have you got orchids?” Some touch 
of nature had constrained her to put in 
the superfluous verb. Her previous 
speech had been all that could be desired 
by up-to-date grammarians disporting in 
contentious journals. That flashed upon 
Helen. She remembered how, in their 
other talk, Jane Harding had held to a 
rigorous “wouldn’t you better,” spoken 
with bravado. This advent of the real 
woman had been destructive. Old habit 
had pushed culture from the stage, and 
itself stood forth there nakedly. 

“Yes,” said Helen. “Go on. I'll fol- 
low you. There! open that door.” 

Jane Harding stood in the bewildering 
spot where golden fortune had assembled 
strange similitudes of other life: flowers 
like birds, like butterflies, like snakes, 
like everything but flowers. She looked 
about her as if she saw all the riches of 
the kingdoms of the earth. The old 
story of caves lighted by jewels dazzling 
beyond belief had here its mate in this 
true happening of a mortal caught by a 
bewildering pageantry. 

“My soul!” groaned Jane. “My 
soul!” 

“Mr. Markham is very fond of 
orchids,” ventured Helen, in puzzled ex- 
planation. “ Not quite that, perhaps. It 
isn’t so much the flowers; he enjoys col- 
lecting them.” 

“That’s what money can do!” said the 
other woman, in a bitter outcry. “It 
buys you things like these. My God!” 

Helen went up to her, and laid a hand 
upon her arm. “Orchids are not very 
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important,” she said. “I don’t quite like 
them myself. They make me a little 
uneasy, they are so ostentatious.” 

“What do you mean by ostentatious ?” 

Helen felt the strangeness of the sit- 
uation. They two had met on a tragical 
ground; but now they seemed, for no rea- 
son that yet appeared, to be considering, 
with equal intensity, something which 
had, in her mind, no weight at all. 
Orchids, she would have said, bore no pos- 
sible significance, save as they absorbed 
money or cost life. But she was learn- 
ing things about Jane Harding which, 
she was in some way convinced, could not 
be even guessed outside the orchid-house. 
She sat down on a step, and motioned 
the woman to sit also. But Mrs. Har- 
ding took no notice of the inviting ges- 
ture. She walked slowly back and forth, 
bending to one and another of the swart, 
freckled flowers, inhaling their look as 
if it were perfume. 

“ Ostentatious!” said Helen, reflective- 
ly. “ Why, I mean that to me they are 
remarkable things, which do not pay in 
the least for the trouble spent on them. 
They merely stand for money.” 

“To think them things are growing 
outside in the world and I ean’t get at 
‘em,” said Jane Harding, fiercely. Her 
grammatical armor had fallen from her. 
She was plain New England in a fret. 

“ But why do you want to get at them ?” 

“T want it because I want it,” said the 
woman, hotly, turning upon her, and 
speaking as if she addressed, not her, but 
the God that made and starved or nour- 
ished flowers and women both. “T was 
born to want it. You look here! What 
kind of a life do you think I’ve lived? 
I married a sot. That’s what he was— 
a sot. Lindy was like him, for all the 
world. They hadn’t any principle. When 
he was alive, I sewed. But I was bound to 
rise. When he died, I studied till I pass- 
ed the examinations, and then I got a 
few scholars. But there was just one 
thing I wanted. I wanted to teach bot- 
any. I fitted myself, and the ‘system 
changed. They had microscope work 
then. I hadn’t any microscope. T went 
back to sewing. Lindy went to the devil. 
I couldn’t stop her. I kept her down 
when she was a little girl—so many hours’ 
study, so many to sew. She wouldn’t 
learn. She couldn’t. She was a great 
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disappointment.” Her mouth closed in 
the lines of a savage, though not a pas- 
sionate, memory. 

“Poor Lindy!” breathed Helen. 

“No child ever had a better bringing 
up,” went on the woman, in an honest 
justification. “No child in the world. 
She was under my eye every minute I 
could keep her there. But she used to 
run away.” 

“T see.” 

“Well, that’s all there is about it. She 
was handsome, and she was wild, and 
she went to the bad. After she died, I 
made up my mind I'd got to live my life. 
I wanted to study and cultivate myself. 
I wanted to travel.” 

“Ah!” said Helen, softly. “ That's it!” 

“T got hold of a book.” Jane Harding 
spoke hurriedly now, with keen, dry em- 
phasis. “It told how a woman went 
travelling about painting flowers the eye 
of man hadn’t seen. She went every 
where. She went to the Andes.” She 
pronounced the word as if it indiea- 
ted paradise. 

You want to go to the Andes! You 
want to paint flowers!” 

“T want to see flowers,” said the other, 


“ 


in a hungry tone. “I want to see ’em 
where they grow, and maybe paint ’em, 
and maybe not.” 

Her hard, thin visage was relaxing more 
and more. Helen saw how complex this 
eraving was, made out of the best of her 
and the worst. The woman had an in 
born longing for what New England ealls 
culture. She would pursue it with un- 
wearied foot, though it led her to the 
grave. This was acquisition of as real 
a sort as the amassing of property; if 
she had it in her mind, she would go 
about doling it out to women’s clubs in 
dry little talks and the distribution of 
herbarium sheets among the audience. 
But there was another side to it, as clear 
as the stream of individual desire that 
flows into us all from the creative 
fount. Her passion was for flowers. It 


was inexplicable, it was illogical; but 
there it was. It might lead her hunger- 
ing and thirsting through dull ways 
of study even over the Andes; but it 
would not be stilled: until death had 
hushed her heart. 

“T think it might be brought about,” 
said Helen. Her face was illuminated 
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with that satisfaction which lies in giv- 
ing hunger what it wants, not what it 
needs. “If you long to travel, I believe 
it can be managed.” 

The woman’s face hardened into its 
old, set lines. “I don’t aecept money,” 
she said, now with her academic utter- 
ance. “I must pay my way.” 

“You asked for money. You demand- 
ed it.” 

“That was my just dues.” 

“For what 2?” 

“Tt was my just dues for what I’ve 
been through with Lindy. She ought to 
have been a teacher and paid her way. 
Then we could have put something aside. 
She ate up everything I saved, one fash- 
ion or another. She made it fly. If she 
hadn’t got finery to trail round in after 
Kent Markham, he never’d have noticed 
her. She speculated with my money to 
get him. She got him. Now he can pay 
me—you can—you are his folks—for all 
that followed, the shame and all. You 
can pay me.” 

Helen regarded her from a mood that 
turned her mouth to quivering sternness. 

“Be honest,” said she. “ You don’t 
think it’s your just dues. You simply 
want something, and you are snatching 
at it. Then you invent a justification. 
You want to go abroad—” 

“T must have something laid by, so I 
ean go abroad with a free mind,” said 
the woman. “I want my just dues.” 

“T think I might get money for that, 
if you will be patient. I have often been 
able to help people carry out their wishes. 
Not the sum you asked for; that isn’t 
just. But I could send you abroad—” 

“T don’t want charity. I want my 
just dues.” 

“Why do you demand things?” asked 
Helen, impulsively. “ That’s no way to 
get them. Why do you tell me you 
must have a certain sum within a giv- 
en number of days?” 

“You are afraid of my telling Rosa- 
mond March,” said Jane Harding, brief- 
lv. “That’s my only hold over you. If 
I wait till Kent comes home, I’ve got 
no weapon.” 

“Tlow did you conceive this plan? 
How do you know Kent himself hasn’t 
told her . 

“T saw her at church. I knew he 
hadn’t told her.” 


Helen groaned. “And because she 
looks innocent, happy, untouched, you 
make use of her to threaten me!” 

“You can pay me my just dues,” said 
Jane Harding, implacably. “Then she 
needn’t be told at all.” 

Helen sat and mused, and Mrs. Har- 
ding turned to the orchids; immediately 
again she grew transfigured. Ter or- 
dinary personality faded; it melted into 
a dreamy consideration of something 
more beautiful to her than any dream. 
IIelen’s thoughts were far afield. She 
was conscious of a new partisanship. 
Jane Harding had become one of the 
army to be saved from judgment, and set 
on the road of doing good inStead of ill. 
She reealled herself at sight of the wo- 
man’s brooding attitude. It was like that 
of mothers above cradles. 

“Pick some of them, if you like,” said 
Helen. “ Yes, I mean it. Pick them!” 

“Pick ’em!” responded the worshipper, 
in a melting tone. It was grotesque, in 
misplaced pathos, like the endearments 
of childless women over makeshift pets. 
“Pick ‘em! my soul! I couldn’t pick 
fem. Let ’em grow.” 

IIler manner, like her voice, betrayed 
new gravity, and even some reproof. This 
might have been a woman who in the 
midst of baby-worship finds herself coun- 
selled by the colder bystander to shake 
the child into an admired animation. 

“ Those in the corner are very precious, 
I believe,” said Helen, with a desultory 
wish to continue their mutual knowledge. 
“There is another my husband has never 
been able to find. He has a very inter- 
esting scheme, he and Mr. Graham Lan- 
dor, the editor of the Day. They mean 
to send a young man to South America in 
search of that one plant. My husband 
is to furnish half the money and have 
the orchid. The young man is to write 
up his adventures, if he has any, for the 
Day.” She spoke idly, with the courteous 
necessity she: always felt to share conver- 
sation wherever two were gathered to- 
gether. But the effect of that small com- 
monplace amazed her. 

“My Lord!” eried Jane Harding, all 
her defences gone again. “A man, of 
course! a man! That’s what luck will 
bring. He couldn’t do it a mite better 
than I could. I could find that plant.” 

“T believe you could,” responded Hel- 
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en, rising in admiration of her dash and 
courage. “ Mrs. Harding, don’t go home. 
Spend the night with me.” 

The woman looked at her in frank 
suspicion. “You want to keep your eye 
on me,” she said. 

“That’s not why I am asking you. I 
do want to keep my eye on you; but that’s 
not it.” Jane Harding stepped past her 
with the determination of the drunkard 
who puts the cup aside. Without one 
glance behind, she walked through the 
conservatory to the room beyond. Helen 
followed, and outside the moist, heavy 
air, Jane Harding faced her. 

“T want my just dues,” said she. 

Helen sickened at her implacability. 
She recurred to a past issue, of no im- 
portance at the moment, save as it gave 
her better understanding of the woman. 

“ Why did you offer to walk home with 
Rosamond?” she asked. “ Why did you 
propose going to Woodside with her?’ 

“To scare you.” The words were cool- 
You would better 
learn how many ways I ean find of see- 
ing her alone.” 


“ 


er than their sense. 


The very meagreness and practicality 
of the woman were, in themselves, a ter- 
ror. If she had looked the adventuress, 
a gypsy crone, a hag out of French fic- 
tion, even Helen might have put her in 
the hands of the police. She was a decent 
New England matron, of pedagogical am- 
bitions and wandering blood, whose in- 
ward spirit, though it might outvie the 
martyrs, would veil itself in an impec- 
cable decorum. This was the New Eng- 
land conscience turned to longing and to 
crime; but even in those byways it would 
act with its accustomed rigor. What 
Jane Harding had resolved upon, that she 
could be trusted to perform. 

“ Stay all night with me,” urged Helen. 
You may go in the morning. I sha’n’t 
interfere with you.” 


“ 


“T guess you won’t interfere with me,” 
said Mrs. Harding, the free-born Amer- 
ican’s glint coming into her eyes. “1 
guess I should go home in the morning, 
for all anybody—” 

“The orchids are beautiful in the 
morning,” ventured Helen, persuasively, 
“with the sun on them.” 

The Puritan faltered; the monomaniac 
triumphed. “ Well,” said Jane Harding, 
weakly, “maybe I’ll stay.” 


“Then excuse me one moment, and 
I'll show you to your room. Go back 
among the orchids, if you like. Turn on 
the light, there by the door.” 

Helen hurried out of the room, and 
ran across the hall to the telephone. Im- 
pulse, in trying situations, was her slave; 
sometimes it was her master. At the 
moment she could not tell whether this 
were wisdom or mere daring. She eall- 
ed up Graham Landor at the office of the 
Day. He would be there, she knew, ed- 
iting the morning paper. 

“Ts that vou, Mr. Landor?” she asked. 
“Mrs. Markham! No, nothing is the 
matter. Nothing to trouble you. We are 
all well. Are you going home soon? 
Could you drop in to see me on the way ? 
No, no news from him. The strike? No 
news. Can you come? Tha.uk you.” 

She hung up the receiver, and stood 
there a moment, weighing her action. 
Graham Landor, Kent’s friend, an old in- 
timate of them all, had not entered the 
house for vears. No one had told her 
why, and she had stilled her queries 
from an unexplained foreboding that the 
defection was to Graham’s hurt. Now 
she wanted him, and, life being very 
simple to her, she called him. She 
brushed aside the possibility of unwis- 
dom in her act, and with the excitement 
of anticipation upon her, went back to 
the study. The room was empty. She 
smiled, and took her sanguine way 
through the conservatory to the orchid- 
house. It, too, was dark, a fragrant, 
warm seclusion. 

“Didn’t you understand about the 
light?” she called. “Here! Tl do it 
for you.” Its brilliancy roused all the 
spotted things to living wonder. Struck 
out against the riven dark, they seemed 
like creatures newly made. 

But Jane Harding was not there. 
Helen waited a moment, with an un- 
canny sense of listening for the breath- 
ing of a person she could not see. There 
was no sound. The ear, like the eye, 
refused to find her. Helen ran_ back 
through the rooms to the hall window 
commanding the avenue. She threw up 
the sash and thrust out her head. A 
small figure was walking rapidly down 
the deserted mall. It was Jane Harding. 
She had decided not to spend the night. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 








A Great Man 


BY CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN 


“JT DRINK to the youngest Marshal 
in the army—to the fortunate, the 
brave, the courteous de Ravenel, 

whom we all adore.” 

The health was proposed in the kitchen 
of a farmhouse on the Polish shore of 
the river Niemen. News had _ reached 
the French camp that the long-expected 
invasion of Russia was on foot at last, 
that the Emperor had left Dresden for 
the front, and that Frédéric de Ravenel, 
brigade-colonel, had been promoted to the 
rank of Davoust and Ney. The begin- 
ning of those hostilities for which Na- 
poleon had been moving troops from west 
to east for nearly a year—Napoleon’s 
approach itself—made less stir in camp 
than de Ravenel’s promotion. 

What was the explanation of such a 
brilliant step? Every one was asking 
the question. The answer which found 
most favor was one which connected the 
appointment with a repartee. Frédéric 
de Ravenel had been sent on a mission to 
the Tsar Alexander about the Oldenburg 
affair. Alexander, during the first re- 
ception of the mission, had permitted 
himself the hasty expression, “ Napoleon 
must be mad.” “It is in that phrase, 
your Majesty,” de Ravenel was said to 
have answered, “that men, and, I see, 
monarchs also, acknowledge a greatness 
which they fear.” Alexander had let the 
insolence pass, but had refused to receive 
the mission again. Now it was well known 
that although Napoleon was still writing 
affectionate letters to Alexander, declar- 
ing that he had no desire in the world 
for war, he was dying for an excuse to 
quarrel. Alexander’s snub to the mission 
supplied it. It was not wonderful, people 
said, that a mark of high favor was im- 
mediately bestowed on de Ravenel. 

Whether this was true or not, de 
Ravenel at twenty-nine was a Marshal of 
France, and, because he knew the roads 


Note.—A dramatic version of this story has 
been copyrighted by the author. 


to Moscow, was likely to stand high in 
the Emperor’s regard during the coming 
campaign. Yet the officers dining with 
him this night rose to their feet and 
responded to the toast, proposed by Cap- 
tain Delaroche of the 10th Chasseurs, 
with a somewhat artificial enthusiasm. 
The uproar, the chaff, which generally 
greet a popular hero on such an occasion 
were notably absent. 

Picturesque and unforgettable was the 
calm face of the young man whom they 
were honoring. The vision of the 
dreamer, the observation of the practi- 
eal man, dwelt together most strangely 
in his eyes. Coloring and feature were 
alike beautiful. That this face, with all 
its physical perfection, should repel was 
due to its expression of austerity—of in- 
difference amounting almost to arro- 
gance. Uneonsciously de Ravenel net- 
tled people by appearing to scorn those 
advantages which they worked without 
success to gain. 

“ Poseur!” said one old colonel under 
his breath, as the Marshal rose to reply 
to the toast. “ Another Murat!” 

“Another Bonaparte, perhaps,” said 
his neighbor, thoughtfully. “ Napoleon 
himself could not take suecess more 
coolly.” 

De Ravenel was speaking. . . . “I am 
not more grateful for the honor which the 
Emperor has conferred on me than for 
the esteem of my fellow soldiers. ... I 
can only try to prove myself worthy, and 
say, as I should have said had he been 
pleased to dismiss and degrade me, 
‘Hosanna the Emperor!’ ” 

Immediately the room rang. with 
shouts for Napoleon. Ordinary faces 
were transfigured at the-mere mention of 
that name. Every voice vibrated with an 
emotion almost lunatie as it discharged 
the word “ L’Empereur!” 

There seemed no reason why the cries 
should ever cease. It was Marshal de 
Ravenel’s silence which at last penetra- 
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ted the noise, ran over it like an acid, 
and left the last straggling shouter look- 
ing rather a fool. 

“A thousand pardons, messieurs. .. . 
I am due at a meeting of regimental 
commanders at twelve . [ 

He rose from his seat at the head of 
the table, and the guests began to leave. 
Had another man been their host they 
would have let him leave first, and have 
stayed on until the wine gave out. As 
it was, they took down their swords and 
buckled them on without a word or a 
laugh. They trooped out as if dismissed 
from a parade. 

“Surely you needn’t go yet, Paul?” 

Paul Brétigny paused in the act of 
putting on his sword. 

“No, I needn’t.” he answered, with 
slight sarcasm. “ But you seemed to 
indicate that es 

“T hope you, and Delaroche too, will 
stay here until I come back. We'll have 
some more supper then, and a talk. There 
won't be any going to bed for most of 
us to-night.” 

The Marshal put on his hat and a 
-carlet military cloak, in which he looked 
handsomer than ever, and swept out into 
the moonlight. 

II 

“ Why do we stay, IT wonder?” said Bré- 
tigny, as the door closed. “ We know he 
doesn’t want us.” 

“The man is curiously fascinating.” 

“Curiously selfish,” Brétigny exclaim- 
ed, bitterly. “ I don’t believe he cares for 
a living soul.” 

“Not for the Emperor?” 

be suppose .. 

“Come, Paul,” said Delaroche. “ We 
are alone. Let us confess that we are 
jealous of de Ravenel.” 


” 


Delaroche’s whimsical smile was irre- 
sistible. Brétigny stopped striding up 
and down the room, and began to laugh 
with his friend,—reluctantly, it is true. 

soth of them belonged to de Ravenel’s 
old regiment and enjoyed a certain inti- 
macy with him—that is to say, they 
knew him well enough to know that he 
was not to be known. Delaroche, who 
was a bit of a poet, a little more of a 
philosopher, and a soldier merely because 
it was an age of soldiers, probably under- 
stood de Ravenel best. Brétigny, a 
strong, muscular man with a candid, im- 


pulsive nature, probably liked him best. 
Both of them were older. 

“It’s not exactly jealousy, Robert... . 
But one can’t help wondering some- 
times if, when Fortune is_ prodigally 
generous, it is not at some one else’s ex- 
pense. Perhaps, for instance, I might 
not be cursed with quite such a ridicu- 
lously snub-nose if de Ravenel’s had been 
a shade less classic. You might not have 
such bad health if de Ravenel were less 
perfectly healthy. To be twenty-nine— 
oh, blessed age, when one ean still eall 
oneself young !—well-born, lucky at cards, 
rich, handsome, attractive to Napoleon 

. a beautiful wife .. .” 

“T was waiting for that. . . . My poor 
Paul, I am afraid that’s the only thing 
you would have mentioned had you been 
strictly truthful.” 

Brétigny grew red and embarrassed. 

“Tm not ashamed of it.” He spoke 
with a kind of shy defiance. “ Only I 
wish T hadn’t been mad enough to tell her.” 

“You told her?” Delaroche’s face 
kindled into interest. “ And she .. .” 

“She was sorry for me, I think,” said 
3rétigny, simply. “She did not put on 
any airs of horror, of virtue. She just 
said, ‘At the door of my Paradise stands 
an angel with a flaming sword—I love 
my husband.’ ” 

“ Poetically put and very interesting 
too,” Delaroche said, dryly, “for I have 
heard that although she is married, de 
Ravenel is not her husband.” 

“It’s a lie!” 

“You are such a comfortable person, 
Paul. .. . You always say exactly what 
you should. . . . Who’s that at the win- 
dow?” Tle rose quickly and opened one 
of the easements. As quickly a man fell 
back into the shadows. 

“Rather a mean device for making me 
forget what vou have said, isn’t it?” 
asked Brétigny, as Delaroche returned to 
the table. 

“T swear I saw some one... . An un- 
pleasant face. ...It gave me a turn. 
... Don’t be a fool, Paul. ... I have 
the greatest respect for that lady.” 

“Yet vou said .. .” 

“That is nothing, even if true... 
Who is the chaste woman? The woman 
absolutely faithful to the man she loves. 

But who the devil was that spying 
on us?” 
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Delaroche was a bundle of nerves. 
When, a few minutes later, some one 
tapped lightly on the door, he started, 
and turned very white. 

Brétigny drew back the bolts and open- 
ed the door. A shabby man stood on the 
door-step,—a civilian by his dress. 

“Ts Marshal de Ravenel in?” he asked, 
timidly. 

“The Marshal is out.” 

“But these are his quarters? ... At 
least I was told he lodged at Stein- 
witz’s farm.” 

“The Marshal does lodge here, but he 
is out.” 

“ Monsieur, with your permission, I 
will come in and wait for the Marshal. 

My business is urgent.” 

Brétigny looked round at Delaroche. 

“There is a heavy dew out here,” said 
the stranger. ... “I have travelled a 
long way. I am very well known to 
Marshal de Ravenel.” 

“We should hardly wish to shut the 
Marshal’s friends out of his own house,” 
said Delaroche, from the table. “ Come 
in, monsieur. You have as much right 
here as we.” 

The man advanced into the room. The 
light of the candles fell upon him and 
revealed a very unprepossessing counte- 
nance. When a person has pale, red- 
rimmed eyes, a muddy complexion, thin 
gray hair, unwieldy lips, coarse and cruel 
at the same time, he is not exactly plea- 
sant to look at. And this man had lost 
half the left ear, which made matters 
worse with him. 

“A shifty, cunning brute,” thought 
Delaroche, “and not quite sane.” 

= You look done up,” said Brétigny, 
offering the shabby man a chair. “ Have 
some port.” 

“Tf it makes no difference to you, 
brandy.” The voice was only a little less 
unpleasant than the face—hoarse, with a 
whining note. 

It went to Brétigny’s heart—he was a 
connoisseur in ecognae—to see de Rave- 
nel’s precious spirit disappearing down 
the visitor’s throat like water. 

“ Although I have never seen you be- 
fore, monsieur—” The stranger address- 
ed himself to Brétigny, but it was Dela- 
roche who caught him up. 

“Once before.” He pointed to the 
window. 


The man’s civil smile gave place to a 
wild, hunted look. 

“Pray, don’t feel uncomfortable about 
it. There was no harm done, except a 
temporary injustice to you. I took you 
for a Russian spy.” 

“T am a Frenchman,” the stranger 
said, sullenly, “a subject of Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s. I have been in the army, 
and more recently in Fouché’s police. 

. . I began in the artillery. . .. I was 
at Lodi. ...In those days I was as 
famous as Bonaparte—-for rather differ- 
ent reasons.” Tle laughed disagreeably. 
“T had a reputation for shooting at a 
mark. ... Perhaps you gentlemen have 
heard of Captain St. Ruth.” 

“ Never, on my honor,” said Delaroche, 
with insolent politeness, but his face 
changed ever so slightly. 

“T am Jean Honoré Marie St. Ruth, 
late Captain of Artillery,” the man went 
on. “At the battle of Aghrim my direct 
aneestor, General St. Ruth, one of the 
finest soldiers in Louis the Fourteenth’s 
army, had his head blown off by a can- 
non-ball. His death proved the death of 
the French cause in Ireland.” 

“Your ancestry is distinguished, mon- 
sieur,” Delaroche said aloud; but he 
added, under his breath, “ Why the devil 
do vou brag about your family to me?” 
He turned away and buried himself in 
the map of Russia. 

“ Killed by a good shot, you see,” said 
Captain St. Ruth, apparently not notie- 
ing Delaroche’s manner. “ Funny death, 
that, for St. Ruth, who is more given 
to making good shots than taking them. 

I myself have been in battle, in 
duels too many to count, and, except for 
a seratch on the ear, I was never hit. 
As regards hitting—well, there .was only 
one man in my time who was perhaps 
more certain. An interesting story, his.” 

“Tle means us to know something,” 
thought Delaroche. “ A clumsy actor.” 

“Eleven years ago,” began St. Ruth, 
although neither Brétigny nor Delaroche 
offered him the slightest encouragement, 
“this man, a noted duellist, went out one 
morning to meet a lad of eighteen or so 
in a wood near Lyons. The day was un- 
usually fine. It was in June. 

“The boy, who ought to have been un- 
nerved by his position, was quite calm. 
Rosy from the bath, bright-eyed, bare- 
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headed—his cap was filled with wild 
flowers which he had plucked on the road 
to the meeting-place,—he fired (it was his 
right to fire first), and slightly wounded 
his opponent. Imagine the surprise of 
the seconds, who had expected to see the 
young man fall dead the next minute, 
when the famous shot quietly put back 
his pistol in its case. 

“*T shall request the favor of your com- 
pany another day, monsieur.’ 

“* At your pleasure, monsieur,’ the 
other answered.” 

‘But what on earth could have been 
his object?” said Brétigny, who, in spite 
of his dislike for the narrator, found his 
story strangely arresting. 

“That question, monsieur, was asked 
throughout Lyons when the result of the 
duel was made known. Captain X., as I 
will eall my friend, challenged and shot, 
the very next day, an officer who openly 
spoke of him as a coward, guilty of the 
infamy of not avenging the honor of his 
wife. I must tell you, if you have not 
guessed it already, that Madame X. was 
the cause of the duel. Younger than her 
husband, beautiful, charming, pure, she 
attracted the handsome young Lieutenant, 
fresh from St. Cyr. He fell in love with 
her, passionately, violently, indiscreetly. 
Although up to this time Madame X.’s 
purity had never been questioned, Captain 
X. soon had proof of their guilt.” 

“T don’t see how that explains the 
Captain’s conduct,” said Brétigny. 

“Te happened to love his wife.” 

“So he showed mercy to her lover! 
Men don’t love like that,” said Brétigny, 
good-humored, but incredulous. 

“Some men do.” St. Ruth spoke with 
a very personal intensity. “ My friend 
was one of them. . . . And his mercy was 
—-politie. He saw that the Lieutenant 
was too young to have any fear, too 
voung to have anything to lose. Even 
love at that age is a childish toy. So, 
for the purpose of punishment, it was 
good to defer the shot. Then he had to 
consider that by killing this youth while 
his wife’s passion was hot, he would lose 
all chance of getting anything from her 
in the future but bitter hatred. Later in 
time, it was possible that she would be 
disillusioned—the death of her lover 
might even be weleome—who knows? So 
far as I ean understand Captain X.’s 


motives for not finishing the duel, they 
were sdmething like that. . . . He want- 
ed to torture the man who had injured 
him by granting him life with death for- 
ever at his right hand, and to see him die 
when death should be most unwelcome. 
Ile wanted to regain his wife.” 
You tell the story of a lunatic, mon- 
sieur,” said Delaroche, without looking 
up from his map. “I trust that your 
friend, with whose motives you are so 
well acquainted, is now in a madhouse.” 

“T was about to finish my story.” St. 
Ruth’s eyes looked nasty as he bowed to 
Delaroche. “ Eleven years have passed 
since the duel. ... During that time 
Lieutenant Y. has had the title and 
estates possessed by his family under the 
Bourbons restored to him; he has met 
with rapid promotion and enjoys the per- 
sonal regard of Napoleon. . . . Madame 
X. is still faithful; he has a son by her 
who passes as his legitimate heir. He is 
a happy and fortunate man. Some say, 
even, that he is a great man. 

“T have heard that he is on the eve of 
greater success. The Emperor has in- 
trusted him with a command of supreme 
importance during the coming campaign. 
And I ask myself, what if Captain X. 
should come in this glorious hour and 
claim his shot?... Captain X. can- 
not miss.” 

“T hope that Captain X. exaggerates 
both his vindictiveness and his skill,” 
said Delaroche. 


III 

Meanwhile, at the meeting Marshal de 
Ravenel had met with striking suecess in 
a difficult position. When he first entered 
Davoust’s quarters, he saw that a cold, 
half-contemptuous jealousy was the only 
feeling which he inspired. Gradually his 
tact disarmed this jealousy. He made 
brilliant suggestions, but took care to let 
the veterans think that they were their 
own. Before the meeting broke up, such 
different men as Davoust, Murat, and Ney 
were commending his judgment, and com- 
plimenting him on the fact that he had 
been chosen to advise the Emperor about 
the best roads for the invading army. 

It was the prospect of this intimate 
association with Napoleon which was stir- 
ring de Ravenel to the depths as he walk- 
ed home to Steinwitz’s farm across the 
sodden fields. Fresh from his visit to 
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Alexander, the young Marshal knew very 
well that the Russian resistance was 
going to be a very different affair from 
that of the Austrians or the Prussians. 
He knew some of the terrors of the 
climate, too. “Give me this one cam- 
paign—-only this one,” he eried aloud. 
“ Let me live!” 

And as if in answer to his prayer, 
a slim youth wrapped in a long gray 
military cloak rose before him, out of 
the ground, as it seemed, and held out 
his arms. 

“T heard,” said the youth to the 
Marshal—* I heard.” 

“Good God! Christiane! Why are 
you here .. . and in these clothes?” 

“ Every one has taken me for a man on 
the road. The clothes must look right.” 

“T thought you were a thousand miles 
away ... at Ravenel.” 

“Pon’t think why I have come— 
yet,” said Christiane. “ Be a little glad 
—kiss me.” 

Mechanically he leaned forward and 
kissed her lips. His cold and clammy 
forehead touched hers, and chilled her 
suddenly. The fear of death sat on that 
iey brow. 

They both knew, yet the word was 
not said. 

“You have cut your beautiful hair.” 

“What else could a Lieutenant of In- 
fantry do?” 

“ How far have you come like this?” 

“From Thorn—from your brother 
CGabriel—these are his clothes. ... He 
refused to smuggle me through, or help 
me in any way. So I helped my- 
self. I faney he was afraid of be- 
ing compromised.” 

“You are not fair. ...I expect he 
thought of the risk—the difficulties. 

Oh, my dear one, how are you to return 2” 

“T shall not return.” 

She gave him a deep, resolute look,—a 
look which made the soldier’s dress she 
wore seem gloriously her own. 

“ How did you know?” he asked. 

“Some one warned me... . I was in 
the garden with Josef. . . . A man work- 
ing there, whose face was unfamiliar to 
me, looked hard at me as I passed. . . 
There was something so strange in his 
look that I went back that way later. 
... This time he spoke: ‘ Madame, the 
duel which was begun in Lyons on the 
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30th June, 1802, will be finished at Char- 
sow one day next week.’ Before I could 
ask him anything, or find out who he was, 
he had gone. ... The other gardeners 
knew nothing of such a man.... I 
tried to think that I had dreamed it. 

But within an hour I was posting 
for Paris.” 

“You left Josef at Ravenel ?” 

“Yes. . . . He has a new love, a brown 
spaniel puppy. Josef was very kind, and 
stopped playing with Mars a minute 
when the carriage came round to the 
door. ‘Are you going away, mother? 
‘Yes, darling.” ‘Well, come back soon, 
and kiss the little Mars good-by.’ I 
kissed them both—-that was all. . — 

“Tt was at Thorn that I saw him in the 
street. . . . I hired fresh horses, although 
it was midnight and I had not slept or 


eaten since I left Ravenel. . . . My ear- 
riage was stopped at the gate. No one 


could pass except with a special permit 
signed by the Emperor... . 1 was in 
despair. ... As I was turning back to 
the city, feeling quite hopeless, I saw 
some soldiers drinking outside a café. 

“Some of them wore white uniforms 
with blue facings—Gabriel’s regiment! 
I found out that Gabriel was in Thorn, 
and drove to his lodgings. ... As you 
know, he seemed to think it absurd of me 
to want to go to Charsow... .. 1 pre- 
tended to agree with him, and he went 
to bed. 

“ There was no room for me in the inn, 
and I was to spend the night in a small 
bedroom leading out of Gabriel’s—a 
miserable, dark, evil-smelling place where 
Etchpare, Gabriel’s Basque servant, had 
slept the night before. It was Etchpare 
who put the idea into my head. He told 
me with many apologies that he should 
be obliged to come through my room 
in the morning to wake Gabriel. He 
hoped TI should not mind... but the 
Lieutenant’s horse was ordered for 
four, the Lieutenant was a very heavy 
sleeper . . . and so on. 

“Tle was right about Gabriel being a 
heavy sleeper. He never stirred while I 
collected his clothes. ... In my _ haste 
and nervousness I dropped a boot. He 
turned over, but did not wake. 

“When I was dressed, I saw that my 
hair would never do. ...I1 tucked it 
inside my coat, plaited it, cajoled it, 
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cursed it! It remained obstinately like 
a woman’s hair. . The time was fly- 
ing. ... 1 hacked it off with a knife. 
I could not find any scissors.” 

“The knife seems to have been only 
too successful,” said de Ravenel. 

Her brilliant face clouded a little. “I 
was afraid you wouldn’t like it,” she said 
humbly. ... “ But I think having short 
hair gave me more confidence than any- 
thing,... When Etchpare came _ to 
wake Gabriel, I told him through the 
door that the Lieutenant was up and 
would be ready to start in a minute, so 
they had better make haste with the 
.. Then I eclanked down to the 
courtyard. The horse was there—a large- 
boned, vicious-looking bay. I mount- 
ed and rode out, my own coachman 


horse. 


standing there and not knowing me! 

“Gabriel’s permit opened the gates of 
Thorn, but the officials looked rather 
queerly at me, and gave me a bad min- 
ute while they handed the bit of pa- 
per round. 

“Outside the gate, I began to use my 
spurs, and the huge bay galloped madly. 
. . - The pace must have been good, for 
by midday I had reached the forest. 


That night in day terrified me... . I 
had been brave so long as I could see the 
sun. ... The dark-green gloom affected 
my nerves. ... 1 sereamed when the 
crows rose almost from under my horse’s 
feet. . . . I was sick with fancies,—most 
horrible of all, I thought that while the 
trees were flying to the rear... I was 


not moving on. 

“T can’t remember any more... the 
horse, poor beast, dropped dead—at least 
I hope it died. I had to walk—oh, I 
don’t know how many miles... . I 
should think it all a dream if I had not 
seen my husband—as ugly as ever!” 

She began to sob and laugh hysteric- 
ally. . . . De Ravenel tried to soothe her. 
He thanked her for coming, praised her 
courage, kissed her hands, raw and blis- 
tered from holding a pulling horse. He 
was very tender, very calm. Gradu- 
ally her throbbing nerves yielded to 
him ... her wild laughter died. 

“You have actually seen him here?” 

She looked at him with great, silent 
eyes. . . . From sheer fatigue, from sheer 
blessedness, she had for one minute for- 
gotten why she was there, forgotten 


everything except that round her were 
the beloved arms. 

“Yes.” She looked at him despairing- 
ly. “He was skulking outside the win- 
dows of your house. Later he went 
in, and has never come out. 
told where you were, and I came to meet 
you, to warn you. ... I was so tired I 
stumbled and fell. . . . I believe I faint- 
ed, for I don’t remember anything more 
until I heard your voice—your young 
voice which T have not heard for so many 
vears. . . . Answer your own prayer, my 
loved one; let yourself live! Despise this 
foolish honor which is the curse of men’s 
lives to-day. 


i. wee 





Let yourself live! 
“T have no rights over my life of any 
kind,” he answered, indifferently. “ It 
belongs to the man who chose, eleven 
vears ago, to lend it me for a time. 
I wish this had come later. . . . I could 
have been of use to the Emperor in Rus- 
sia. . . . He is surrounded by people who 
regard the most difficult undertaking of 
his life as child’s play. ...I—but I 
won’t talk about it. I am ready—almost 
relieved-—to die.” 

Christiane was dumb. ... For some 
minutes they both stood motionless under 
the pallid stars. Not one twinge of 
jealousy went through the woman’s 
generous soul when he admitted that the 
passionate ery for life which she had 
overheard was on the Emperor’s ac- 
count ... not for her or his child. 

“Come, Christiane... we must go 
in. ... You need food and rest. ... I 
have many things to see to before dawn 
—-before ... I want to inconvenience 
the Emperor as little as possible.” 

“Yes, we will go in,” she said, firmly. 
As they faced the east and walked 
towards Steinwitz’s farm, the light of 
an inspired resolve shone in her sleep- 
less eyes. 

IV 

“De Ravenel’s knock!” whispered Bré- 
tigny to Delaroche. 

He got up from the table, embarrass- 
ed, anxious. There, huddled up in the 
corner of the fireplace, sat the master 
of de Ravenel’s life and death. 

“ What shall we do?” He appealed to 
Delaroche; but Delaroche, who had failed 
in his efforts to muddle St. Ruth with 
brandy, shook his head. Emotional, 
sensitive, he took in all the details ef the 
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scene... the broken meats on_ the 
table, the wine spilled on the floor, 
the blurred gold halos round the candles. 
It was the hour of disenchantment, the 
hour of damp gray mist which goes be- 
fore a summer dawn, the hour when faces 
show fatigue and remind of mortality, 
the hour when sick people sink and die. 

“Are you all asleep? Open the door!” 

The sound of that clear businesslike 
voice pulled Brétigny together. He 
drew back the bolts. De Ravenel came 
in, with Christiane leaning on his arm. 

“My brother Gabriel ... has over- 
taxed his strength rode from Thorn 
without a stop. Drink this, Gabriel, 
and you will soon be all right.” 

“ De Ravenel,” said Delaroche, quietly, 
while Brétigny, white, wild, and speech- 
less, tried from some nameless motive 
to get between the Marshal and the chim- 
ney-corner — “de Ravenel, you have a 
visitor.” 

De Ravenel did not start or turn 
pale. THis hand as it poured out some 
wine for Christiane was perfectly steady. 
Of all those present, he was the least 
moved when his eyes fell on St. Ruth. 

“ Monsieur, shall it be now, or when 
the light has improved?” he asked, with 
a ealm which was at the same time 
frightful and beautiful. 

“The light’s good enough for me,” St. 
Ruth said, irritably. “ These gentlemen 
know the reason of this meeting. 

We hardly want seconds,”—he laughed 
with a disagreeable affectation of mirth, 

“but they can witness, if required, 
that Marshal de Ravenel did not meet 
with foul play.” 

“Pray don’t depend on me. . .” be- 
gan Brétigny, impulsively. “If my word 
ean hang you, [-—” 

“Be silent, Paul. My papers, in the 
event of my death, will amply exonerate 
Captain St. Ruth—exeuse me if that is 
not still your rank, monsieur!” 

“Keep your damned polite sneers for 
those who appreciate them,” said St. 
Ruth, angrily. “I haven’t come here 
for conversation.” 

With this he whipped out a_ pistol 
from the pocket of his coat, and began to 
prime and sight it. At the same mo- 
ment there was a sudden stir and noise 
outside--a knock at the door, an appari- 
tion of a very young aide-de-camp in a 


very gorgeous uniform—a_ salute—a 
breath of the outside world, of Napoleon. 

“From Marshal Davoust ... the Em- 
peror’s calash has been sighted on the 
Posen Road Marshal de Ravenel to 
meet his Majesty at Zwintschner’s.” 

The young officer swung out, his mes- 
sage delivered, and left a silence in the 
room. During this silence Delaroche 
discovered who was wearing Lieutenant 
Gabriel de Ravenel’s cloak. He noticed, 
too, that at the news of Napoleon’s ap- 
proach a look of human anguish quiv- 
ered on the cold marble of the Marshal’s 
face—that perfect face, so like the young 
Cesar’s before he took the headship of 
armies and marched to Empire. ... No 
show of fortitude could deceive. Death 
was bitter to this man. 

“To him that hath joy in his posses- 
sions... to him whose ways are pros- 
perous in all things, to him that still may 
eat—oh, Death, how bitter art thou!” 

The preacher knew what he was talk- 
ing about, thought Delaroche, as he re- 
garded de Ravenel’s physical perfec- 
tion, and remembered how many win- 
ning numbers he had drawn in life’s 
lottery. 

“ Monsieur,” he said, turning to St. 
Ruth, “I don’t appeal to you to be sen- 
sible... . I believe that madmen, with 
all their cunning, cannot achieve so 
much. But they are not always indiffer- 
ent to profit. ... What, besides the 
childish and fleeting gratification of re- 
venge, do you hope to get out of this?” 

“How it concerns you, I don’t know,” 
St. Ruth said, rudely. “You seem a 
meddlesome kind of person. However, 
I have my own reasons for answering 
your question. I hope to get my wife 
out of it. When her lover is out of the 
way I believe she will return to me. She’s 
a mascot, I should say, for I’ve never had 
a day’s luck without her; no, nor a day’s 
happiness either.” 

De Ravenel’s rigid face never changed. 
He seemed not to be listening. 

“She was fond of me, too, before he 
turned up,” St. Ruth went on, with a 
kind of coarse feeling. ...“ By this 
time T shouldn’t wonder if she has grown 
tired of him. . . . Women are all alike. 

You see, she’ll—” 

“This is intolerable.” It was de 

Ravenel’s voice, interrupting with cold 
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scorn. “ You have a right to shoot me, 
monsieur, by the laws of honor. But there 
is no law in heaven or earth which gives 
you the right to detain me with specula- 
tions as to what will happen afterwards. 
The sun is up, and I am ready.” 

He walked across the room and stood 
against the wall, facing St. Ruth. 

“ Now I don’t think you feel like smil- 
ing, and smelling roses, you .” said 
St. Ruth, stung to fury by de Rave- 
nel’s contempt. 

The foul word had hardly escaped his 
lips—he had not even time to raise his 





pistol—when the supposed Lieutenant de 


Ravenel ran to him and laid a hand on 
his wrist. 

“ Jean!” 

“ What trick is this?” 

Christiane took off her hat and cloak. 

She was once more a woman, and, 
in spite of her cropped hair, a beautiful 
woman. She smiled. 

“ Jean,” she repeated. Her voice was 
sweet, low, full of enchantment. “If it 
is true—if you still love me,— take 
me... I will come.” 

St. Ruth stared at her, stupefied. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that I will live with you 
as your wife if you will spare Mar- 
shal de Ravenel’s life to France — to 
the Emperor.” 

“T am not particularly anxious to do 
either of them a good turn. ... They 
have robbed me of all they could. 
And you’re not in a position to make 
terms with me, madame.” He spoke with 
brutality, but those watching could see 
that he loved her. “I ean have you 
without giving such a high price for you, 
my dear.” 

“That is my price—alive,” answered 
Christiane. 

“T expect you mean to cheat me. : 
You will find it difficult. ...If you 
come back to me, what about your child ?” 

“Surely we can settle these details 
later. ... Marshal de Ravenel has to 
meet the Emperor, and time presses. 

I give you my word that if he leaves this 
room now . . . I will not see him again.” 

“How do IT know that you will keep 
your word?” asked St. Ruth, sullenly. 
“ Women never play the game.” 

“When I break my word... your 
agreement to relinquish your shot is at 


an end. ... Marshal de Ravenel will 
again acknowledge your claim to satisfy 
zyour honor.” 

“Very well ...I1 consent—on that 
security. Monsieur, my wife, by return- 
ing to me of her own free will, has made 
reparation. . . . My honor is satisfied.” 

De Ravenel, who, throughout the con- 
versation between Christiane and St. 
Ruth, had remained motionless, looking 
out with fixed, immovable eyes, bowed 
slightly. . . . The room was as quiet as a 
room where some one has just died. Bré- 
tigny, whose pure and profound love for 
the woman made him blind to everything 
but her suffering, felt certain that de 
Ravenel was not going to accept her 
sacrifice. . . . But Delaroche remembered 
Napoleon’s desertion of the wounded after 
Wagram, and before him, like a star, 
trembled the face of Josephine. 

The door opened once more, this time 
to admit the Marshal’s equerry. 

“Your horse, monseigneur.” His 
voice could hardly be heard for the din 
outside. ... Bands were playing, regi- 
ments marching past—from thousands of 
throats rose the ery, “ L’Empereur, Vive 
l’Empereur !” 

With a white, resolute face, the young- 
est Marshal in that magnificent army 
crossed the room... . Before Christi- 
ane he stopped, and bowing low, kissed 
her hand. She waved her free hand in 
the air. “To the Emperor!” she cried. 

‘To the Emperor,” he repeated, with 
more firmness and_ less exaltation. 
ts Good-by, Christiane.” 

He went out. The door closed. ? 
They saw him ride past the window, 
superb in the sunlight. 

Brétigny looked at Christiane, who was 
standing exactly where De Ravenel had 
left her, her hand stretched out in the 
same position as when he had _ kissed 
it. . . . The eestasy had faded out of her 
face. . . . It was gray, old, terrible. 

Ruth had advanced towards her; but 
without so much as a gesture from her 
to command it, he fell back, ashamed. 

“T hope that few men in the world 
are so selfish as that,” said Brétigny to 
Delaroche. “I would have died a thou- 
sand deaths before IT... I would 
rather ” 


aa ut then you are not a_ great 
man,” said Delaroche. 
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FORT TICONDEROGA 
From a sketch made in 1836 by W. H. Bartlett 


The Republic of Vermont 


BY MAYO W. 


ITHIN the domain of the Unit- 
\W ed States on the North-Amer- 

ican eontinent there have been 
divers independent republics, the very 
name of three of which is known to but 
a few, while the record of two others, 
though memorable, is fast fading. How 
many Americans of to-day have heard, 
for example, of the Commonwealth of 
Watauga, which in 1772 was organized 
as an independent community by North- 
Carolinians who had crossed the Alle- 
ghenies, and, descending into the basin 
of the Tennessee, had made themselves 
homes in the valley of the Watauga 
River? How many remember the Com- 
monwealth of Transylvania, which was 
organized in the eastern part of what is 
now Kentucky in 1775, and which sent 
to the Continental Congress a delegate, 
-who, however, was not admitted? How 
many have heard of the short-lived State 
of Franklin, or Frankland, which at a 
somewhat later period was self - created 
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out of certain western counties of North 
Carolina? Of the present generation of 
schoolboys at the North, not many are 
familiar with the early history of Texas, 
which declared its independence of Mex- 
ico in 1836, and which for some nine 
years remained an autonomous republic, 
entering into treaties with foreign coun- 
tries, including the United States. Again, 
but little attention is now paid to that 
part of the annals of Vermont which 
deals with the fourteen years during 
which the territory bearing that. name 
was an independent republic, unadmitted 
to the union of the American colonies, 
although it disclaimed allegiance to the 
British crown, rejected the overtures of 
British generals, and bore a conspicuous 
and useful part in the war of the Revolu- 
tion. It is worth while to review the 
circumstances under which Vermont as- 
sumed a position so anomalous and so 
calculated to test the stuff of which her 
patriots were made. 
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THE REPUBLIC 


Although the region which we call Ver- 
mont was made known to Europeans by 
Samuel Champlain as early as 1609, and 
although during the next century and a 
half the lake named after that explorer 
was a thoroughfare for military expedi- 
tions in Indian and colonial wars, and 
although strategic points within the area 
of the present State were occupied by 
French and English military posts, the 
first permanent set- 
tlement was made as 
lately as 1724, at 
Fort Dummer, with- 
in the limits of the 
town of Brattleboro. 
Even in 1760 Ver- 
mont did not con- 
tain more than 300 
inhabitants, and 
these were scattered 
along the western 
bank of the Con- 
necticut River, with- 
in fifty miles of the 
southern border of 
the present State. 
The truth is that, 
aside from the dan- 
ger to which Eng- 
lish settlers would 
be exposed at the 
hands of the French 


and the Indians, 4 
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ritory, and the settlers declined to recog 
nize the New York provincial authori- 
ties. The determination of New York 
to enforce its jurisdiction would, no 
doubt, have led to bloodshed had not the 
attention of the colonists been diverted 
from local disputes by the controversies 
with the mother country which preceded 
the Revolutionary war. It is worth while 
to note the grounds on which the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade, 
which at first re- 
garded the boundary 
controversy with in- 
difference, was ulti- 
mately persuaded to 
confirm New York’s 
claim to the land 
between the Con- 
necticut River and 
Lake Champlain. 
Weight was attach- 
ed by the Board of 
Trade to the argu- 
ment put forward 
by Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Colden of New 
York, who pointed 
out that the New 
England govern- 
ments were all form- 
ed on republican 
principles, and that 
those principles 


there was no provin- we YAY : were zealously in- 
. . . Pw . . 

cial authority which Uv: Oo Cher5- culeated in the 
could give an undis- SS; minds of their 


puted title to the 

lands lying between 

the Connecticut and Lake Champlain. 
New IJIIampshire claimed that, under 
a royal grant, it extended as far west 
as did Massachusetts. Massachusetts 
claimed a strip of Vermont lying be- 
tween the Connecticut River and Lake 
Champlain and immediately north of the 
present boundary of the old Bay State. 
New York, on the other hand, claimed 
that, under the grant. made by Charles 
IT. to his brother, the Duke of York, 
her territory stretched as far east as the 
Connecticut River. Ultimately, in 1764, 
the boundary controversy was determined 
by the British crown in favor of New 
York; but meanwhile Wentworth, the 
royal Governor of New Hampshire, had 
chartered 138 towns in the disputed ter- 


youth. The govern- 

ment of the prov- 
ince of New York, on the other hand, was 
framed, he said, as nearly as might be, af- 
ter the model of the English Constitution. 
{t would be bad policy, therefore, for 
British statesmen to contract the fron- 
tiers of New York and enlarge the power 
and influence of New-Englanders. 

The Green Mountain Boys, as the oc- 
cupants of the New Hampshire Grants 
west of the Connecticut River were call- 
ed, had, perhaps, stronger reasons than 
any other American colonists for rebel- 
ling against the British crown. They 
had at stake not only the political lib- 
erties which were threatened by Parlia- 
ment’s assumption of a right to tax the 
colonies, but also the title to the homes 
which they had created in the wilderness; 
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for the provincial government of New 
York, which, as we have seen, had pro- 
eured a confirmation of its jurisdiction 
from the Board of Trade, had made 
grants amounting in the aggregate to 
nearly two million five hundred thousand 
acres, and covering much of the same 
territory previously conveyed by the 
Governor of New Hampshire. If the 
colonies should proclaim and_ achieve 


their independence, it was extremely im- 
probable that New York’s claim to juris- 
diction over the tract between Lake 
Champlain and the Conrecticut could 
be enforced, while, on the other hand, 
should the colonies remain subject to the 
British crown, it would only be a ques- 
tion of time when British troops would 
be called upon to make good the decision 
of the Board of Trade and to oust the 
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Green Mountain Boys 
from their farms. In- 
deed, a beginning in that 
direction had already 
been made, and the first 
victims in the contest be- 
tween the colonists and 
the King fell, not at 
Lexington, but in Ver- 


mont. Early in 1775 
orders had been given to S 


open the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas under the roy- 
al judges, in what was 
called by the New York 
authorities the county of 
Cumberland, at West- 
minster in the New 
Hampshire Grants, on 
the eastern side of the 
Green Mountains,— 
which bisect, it will be 
remembered, the State 
of Vermont from the 
northeast to the south- 
west. To prevent this 
assertion of the King’s 
authority and of New 
York’s jurisdiction a 
body of young men from 
the neighboring farms 
took possession of the 
court- house on March 
13 of the year named. 
The royal sheriff, who, 
against the wish of the 
judges, had raised sixty 
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and bludgeons, demanded 
possession of the build- 
ing, and, after reading 
the riot act and refusing 
to concede terms, late in 
the night ordered his party to fire. In 
this way he made his entry by force, hav- 
ing mortally wounded two of the occu- 
pants of the court-house. The act put an 
end to the supremacy of King George ITI. 
and of New York to the east of Lake 
Champlain. Armed men poured in from 
towns in the grants, and from the borders 
of New Hampshire and Massachusetts; 
they instituted a jury of inquest, and the 
royalists implicated in the attack were 
sent to jail in Massachusetts for trial. 
Even before this shedding of blood at 
Westminster, Ethan Allen, one of the 
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most influential settlers in the disputes, 
territory, foreseeing war with Great Brif- 
ain, had sent assurances to Oliver Wol- 
cott, of Connecticut, that a regiment of 
Green Mountain Boys would assist their 
American brethren. On March 29, 1775, 
John Brown, of Pittsfield, who had passed 
through the district on his way to Mon- 
treal, wrote to Samuel Adams and Joseph 
Warren at Boston that “should _hostil- 
ities be committed by the King’s troops, 
the people of the New Hampshire Grants 
would seize the fort at Ticonderoga.” He 
added that they were the proper persons 
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for the job. So, indeed, they proved. 
The great deed which supplied the patri- 
ots with the cannon and the ammunition 
indispensable for the relief of Boston was 
planned, it is true, in Connecticut, but 
it was mainly executed by Vermonters. 
Parsons of Connecticut, on his way to 
Ilartford, meeting Benedict Arnold, who 
was bound for Massachusetts, obtained 
from him an account of the state of the 
fortress at Ticonderoga, and learned how 
large a number of brass cannon had been 
collected there. At Hartford, on April 
27, 1775, Parsons, with the assistance of 
five others, projected the capture of the 
fort, and without formally consulting the 
Assembly or the Governor and Council, 
obtained on their own receipts the neces- 
sary money from the public treasury. On 
May 1 a party of sixteen Connecticut men 
left Salisbury, having meanwhile urged 
Ethan Allen, by an express messenger, to 
raise recruits for the projected expedi- 
tion in the New Hampshire Grants. Hav- 
ing been joined at Pittsfield in Massa- 
chusetts by Colonel James Easton and 
some volunteers from Berkshire, the 
Connecticut men pushed forward, and at 
Bennington found Ethan Allen, who had 
sent the alarm throughout the hills and 
valleys of Vermont. On Sunday, the 7th 
of May, about a hundred Green Mountain 
Boys and nearly fifty soldiers from Mas- 
sachusetts had assembled at Castleton. 
Just then arrived Benedict Arnold with 
only one attendant, but bringing a com- 
mission from the Massachusetts Commit- 
tee of Safety. The commission was dis- 
regarded, so was Colonel Easton’s supe- 
rior rank, and the men unanimously 
elected Ethan Allen their chief. 
According to Bancroft’s narrative, 
on May 9 the party arrived at Orwell 
e Lake Champlain. With the utmost 
difficulty a few boats were brought to- 
gether, and eighty-three men, crossing the 
lake with Allen, landed near Ticonderoga. 
The boats were sent back for the rear- 
cuard, but, if they were to be waited for, 
the fort could not be taken by surprise. 
The eighty-three men were, therefore, at 
once drawn up in three ranks, and as the 
sun rose Allen addressed them. Then 
placing himself at the head of the centre 
file he marched to the gate. The sentry 
snapped a gun at him, but the Amer- 
icans rushed into the fortress, darted 


upon the guards, and raising the Indian 
war-whoop, formed on the parade-ground 
in a hollow square, so as to face each 
of the barracks. The British commander 
“ame out, undressed, with his breeches in 
his hand. “ Deliver to me the fort in- 
stantly,” said Allen. “ By what author- 
ity?” asked the commander. “In the 
name of the great Jehovah and the Conti- 
nental Congress,” answered Allen. Thus 
Ticonderoga, which had cost the British 
nation forty million dollars, a succession 
of campaigns, and many lives, was won in 
ten minutes by a few undisciplined Green 
Mountain Boys without any loss of life 
or limb. With the fortress the Americans 
acquired a 13-inch mortar and more than 
a hundred pieces of cannon, besides 
swivels, small arms, and military stores. 
To a detachment under Seth Warner the 
neighboring fortress of Crown Point sur- 
rendered upon the first summons. An- 
other detachment took possession of 
Skenesboro, now known as Whitehall. 
The capture of Ticonderoga was not by 
any means the only service rendered to 
the Revolutionary cause by the inhabit- 
ants of the New Hampshire Grants. In 
September, 1775, General Montgomery, 
who commanded the expedition against 
Montreal, was joined by Seth Warner’s 
regiment of Green Mountain Boys. 
Ethan Allen, who was detached with 
Warner to the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
was taken prisoner in a desperate attempt 
to take Montreal by surprise. He expe- 
rienced very hard usage, being carried to 
England in irons on the ground that he 
was a leader of banditti rather than a 
prisoner of war. Again, in the summer of 
1777, when the British under Burgoyne 
moved southward and overtook the rear- 
guard of St. Clair,—who, much to Wash- 
ington’s regret, had abandoned Ticonde- 
roga,—one of the American regiments 
fled disgracefully, but the other two regi- 
ments, one of which was commanded by 
Seth Warner, made a stout resistance, 
until they were overpowered by num- 
bers. Warner, however, with some ninety 
men, came up with St. Clair at Rutland 
two days after the battle. Again, it 
is well known that Burgoyne was fatal- 
ly weakened by the loss of nearly 
eight hundred men at _ Bennington, 
where, although Stark of New Harp- 
shire commanded, a great part of the 
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york was done by Warner’s regiment 
of Green Mountain Boys. 

It might be supposed that such a record 
of sturdy patriotism would have induced 
the American colonies to fulfil the wishes 
of the Vermonters for territorial auton- 
omy. Such, however, was not the case. 
On January 15, 1777, the inhabitants 
of what is now Vermont had organized 
themselves into an independent State, 
had applied to 
Congress for ad- 
mission to the 
Union, and had 
adopted a Con- 
stitution. As we 
have seen, a Con- 
tinental regiment 
had been raised 
and ofticered in 
Vermont, of which 
Warner had been 
commissioned col- 
onel. Neverthe- 
less, the Conti- 
nental Congress, 
through the  in- 
fluence of New 
York, disclaimed 
any intention of 
countenancing the 
pretensions of 
Vermont to. in- 
dependence, and 
the Vermont peti- 
tion for admis- 
sion into the 
Union was dis- 
missed with some 
asperity. From 
that moment until 
the close of the 
war the British 
officials in Canada spared no effort to 
court the good-will of the Green Moun- 
tain Boys, and to persuade them to 
renew allegiance to the British crown. 
Burgoyne, for instance, issued a procla- 
mation for a convention of ten deputies 
from each township in the New Hamp- 
shire Grants, who were to assemble at 
Castleton and to take measures for the 
re-establishment of the royal authority. 
The failure of this first attempt to take 
advantage of the repellent attitude as- 
sumed by the American Congress toward 
the Vermonters did not discourage Carle- 
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ton, the Governor of Canada, for he con- 
tinued to make similar overtures until 
nearly the end of the contest. 

Now let us trace, as brietly as possible, 
the civil history of the New Hampshire 
Grants during the period of their exist- 
ence as an independent republic. Un- 
daunted by the rejection of their applica- 
tion for admission into the Union, they or- 
ganized themselves under a Constitution, 
and in March, 
1778, elected 
Thomas Chitten- 
den as Governor. 
There is no doubt 
that Chittenden 
was a man of de- 
cided ability; but 
such was the sim- 
plicity of man- 
ners in the New 
Hampshire Grants 
that, though Gov- 
ernor of a new 
State, to which 
office he continued 
to be annually 
re-elected for 
many years, he 
still retained his 
former oecupation 
of farmer’ and 
innkeeper. In co- 
lonial times, to 
keep an inn had 
not been looked 
upon as a mean 
occupation. No 
fewer than three 
American gen- 


Weedon, and Sum- 

ner, besides nu- 
merous inferior officers, had been drawn 
from that calling. 

Having been kept out of the Union by 
New York, and having some ground for 
the belief that New Hampshire also had 
looked unfavorably on her request for ad- 
mission to the Union, the Republic of 
Vermont struck back. In June, 1778, 
sixteen of the newly settled townships on 
the east bank of the Connecticut, desiring 
to escape from the heavy taxes which the 
progress of the war had made needful 
in New Hampshire, sought annexation to 
Vermont. After some hesitation, the ap- 
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plicants were adopted into the new State; 
but as the Continental Congress dis- 
approved of the proceeding, and sent a 
committee to inquire into it, the connec- 
tion with the New Hampshire towns was 
presently dissolved. In June, 1779, an 
ineffectual attempt was made by the 
towns on both banks of the river to 
secede from New Hampshire on the one 
hand and from Vermont on the other, 
and to constitute themselves into an in- 
dependent commonwealth by the name of 
New Connecticut. New Hampshire, as- 
suming that the movement had been fo- 
mented by Green Mountain Boys, revived 
her old claim to the territory of Vermont. 
Thereupon Massachusetts, suspecting 
connivance between New Hampshire and 
New York for the purpose of dividing 
the land west of the Connecticut between 
them, reasserted her old claim to the 
southern part of Vermont, averring that 
her northwestern boundary was a line 
drawn due west from the junction of the 
two principal branches of the Merrimac. 
Meanwhile, collisions having taken place 
between the authorities of Vermont and 
the adherents of New York, who formed 
a considerable minority in the southwest- 
ern townships, the Continental Congress 
recommended that all the claimants 
should refer their pretensions to her de- 
cision. In September, 1780, New York 
and New Hampshire consented to do so; 
but Massachusetts, sincerely anxious for 
the independence of Vermont, refused to 
take part in the reference, fearing that 
it might end in the partition of the new 
State between the other two claimants. 
As at the date named the Articles of 
Confederation still remained unratified, 
Congress had as yet no compulsory powers 
in the matter. 

Resenting her treatment at the hands 
of her western and eastern neighbors, 
Vermont again recurred to the offensive. 
Not only were the New Hampshire towns 
on the east bank of the Connecticut read- 
mitted in February, 1781, as a part of the 
new republic, but along with them in May 
of the same year all the townships of 
New York recently created east of the 
Hudson and north of the Massachusetts 
line. Stmultaneously, negotiations, the 
management and, indeed, the knowledge 
of which were confined to Chittenden and 
a few others, were entered into with the 


British authorities in Canada, with the 
double object of guarding against inva- 
sion from that quarter and of operating 
on the fears of Congress. Alarmed at 
these negotiations, which became known 
through intercepted letters, Congress, 
later in 1781, consented to a conference 
between a committee of that body and 
certain agents of Vermont, and the re- 
sult of the conference was a resolution of 
Congress which indirectly but virtually 
promised that if Vermont would relin- 
quish her late encroachments on New 
Hampshire and New York, she should be 
recognized as an independent State and 
admitted into the Union. Vermont at 
first declined to accede to this proposal, 
but subsequently, influenced by the pros- 
pect of civil war, and especially by a 
letter which Washington addressed to 
Governor Chittenden, the Legislature of 
Vermont dissolved connection with the 
annexed townships and retired within 
the original limits of the New Hamp- 
shire Grants. 

Having thus complied with the condi- 
tions prescribed by Congress, Vermont, in 
February, 1782, claimed the promised ad- 
mission into the Union. Peace with Great 
Britain, however, was now regarded as cer- 
tain, and the fear of Vermont’s adhesion to 
Canada being over, the influence of New 
York again became predominant in the 
councils of the Confederation. The ap- 
plication of Vermont to Congress was not 
acted upon; on the contrary, she was 
called upon to make restitution to the 
banished partisans of New York,—a de- 
mand accompanied with threats, which 
Congress, however, had no means of car- 
rying into execution. Henceforward un- 
til 1791 Vermont remained an independ- 
ent republic. Nor, indeed, until the more 
efficient government established by the 
Constitution went into operation in 1789, 
was she much tempted to join the Con- 
federation. Free from the burden of the 
Continental debt, and from the perpetual 
calls of Congress for money, and safe- 
guarded by the rapid increase and hardy 
character of her population from any at- 
tempt at coercion on the part of New 
York, Vermont for a number of years 
after the peace of 1783 evinced little 
anxiety for admission into the Union. 
The opposition of New York to her ad- 
mission was strongly supported by the 
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four Southern States, which, as experi- 
ence had shown, through the creation of 
the commonwealths of Watauga, Transyl- 
vania, and Frankland, had good reason 
to dread the effect of Vermont’s ex- 
ample upon their own backwoodsmen. 
Pennsylvania also was alarmed by some 
movements toward independence on 
the part of the settlers in her territory 
west of the Alleghenies, and she went so 
far as to impose the penalties of treason 
upen any attempts to set up an inde- 
pendent government within her limits. 
On the Vermont question, therefore, 
Pennsylvania went with New York and 
the South. 

In order to learn what kind of repub- 
lic it was that the Green Mountain Boys 
set up we must glance at its organic 
law. The Constitution originally adopt- 
ed in 1777 was slightly altered in 1785. 
Most of its provisions seem to have been 
copied from the first Constitution of 
Pennsylvania, with some modifications 
borrowed from Connecticut. When we 
eall to mind how many of the United 
States had at the time property qualifica- 
tions for the franchise, we shall appre- 
ciate the fact that the Green Mountain 
Boys gave the right of suffrage to every 
man twenty-one years old, of peaceable 
behavior, and a resident of the State for 
one year preceding the election. These 
liberal conditions had undoubtedly much 
to do with the rapid inpour of settlers 
into Vermont from adjoining States. 
The executive power was vested in a Gov- 
ernor, or, in case of his death or disabil- 
ity, a Lieutenant-Governor, and twelve 
counsellors annually chosen on a general 
ticket. The legislative power was con- 
fided to a single Assembly, of which the 
members were annually elected by the 
towns—each town to have one representa- 
tive and no more, irrespective of its 
population. Remarkable were the pro- 
visions for consulting public opinion. 
No bill could be passed by the Legislature 
until after it had been printed for the 
consideration of the people; nor until it 
had been laid before the Governor and 
Council, who had the right to suggest 
amendments; nor, except in cases of 
urgent necessity, until it had lain over 
for one session. By the revision of 1785, 
however, this delay could only be imposed 
at the will of the Governor and Council 


in the event of the non-adoption of such 
amendments as they might have proposed. 
The judicial power was vested in a su- 
preme court of five judges, county 
courts, and probate courts. Here again 
it is surprising to find Vermont provid- 
ing at that early date that all judges of 
all the courts, as well as sheriffs and 
justices of the peace, should be elected 
annually by the Assembly. Unique, so 
far as we know, in modern times, was the 
provision, seemingly borrowed from the 
practice of the Roman Republic,—the pro- 
vision, namely, that a Council of Censors, 
thirteen in number, should be chosen by 
the people on a general ticket once in 
seven years, to inquire if the Constitu- 
tion had been violated, and to suggest 
amendments to it for the consideration 
of a convention which the censors were 
authorized to call by a two-thirds vote. 
The proposed amendments, however, must 
be published six months beforehand for 
the consideration of the people. 

Still more creditable to the Republic of 
Vermont was the first article of the Bill 
of Rights, which declared that “no male 
person born in this country, or brought 
from over sea, ought to be bound by law 
to serve any person as a servant, slave, 
or apprentice after he arrives at the age 
of twenty-one years—nor female, in like 
manner, after she arrives at the age of 
twenty-one years—unless they are bound 
by their own consent, after they arrive 
at such age, or are bound by law for the 
payment of debts, damages, fines, costs, 
or the like.” Inasmuch as this provision 
is contained in the Constitution of 1777, 
it is certain that neither to Massachu- 
setts nor to Pennsylvania, but to the 
backwoodsmen of Vermont, belongs the 
honor of having been the first Ameri- 
can commonwealth to abolish and pro- 
hibit slavery. 

From one point of view the first Con- 
stitution of Vermont did not outshine the 
organic laws originally framed for some 
of the American colonies. In respect of 
toleration, it exhibited a compromise be- 
tween the spirit of religious freedom and 
the spirit of religious bigotry. It is true 
that the right of freedom of worship ac- 
cording to the dictates of every man’s un- 
derstanding and every man’s conscience 
was asserted; but this conscience and this 
understanding were “to be regulated by 
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the word of God”; nor could any man 
sit as a member of Assembly who did not 
sign a declaration of his belief in a God, 
the Creator and Governor of the universe, 
the rewarder of the good and the punish- 
er of the wicked; with an acknowledg- 
ment of the inspiration of the Old and 
New Testaments, and a profession of the 
Protestant faith. It has often been point- 
ed out that these tests, which were prin- 
cipally copied from the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania, would, in either State, have 
excluded from the Assembly a very dis- 
tinguished citizen, to wit, Franklin in 
Pennsylvania and Ethan Allen in Ver- 
mont. It is to be noted, however, that 
by the revision of 1785 Vermont struck 
out the requirement of Protestantism, 
and another revision in 1793, still follow- 
ing the example of Pennsylvania, released 
the members of Assembly from any reli- 
gious subscription. 

Although the occupants of the New 
Hampshire Grants were long stigmatized 
as backwoodsmen, the importance of edu- 
cation was as keenly appreciated by them 
as by the inhabitants of the oldest and 
most densely peopled parts of New Eng- 
land. The support of schools in every 
town at the public expense was made a 
constitutional provision, and the estab- 
lishment of county grammar-schools and 
a university was recommended. In the 
townships originally granted by the royal 
Governor of New Hampshire, tracts of 
land of 340 acres each had been reserved 
for the use of schools, and others for the 
British Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which latter, 
by an act of the Legislature in 1794, were 
also appropriated for the use of schools. 
In the townships granted by the State 
of Vermont, one land right was _ re- 
served for town schools and another 
for county grammar - schools. The 
University of Vermont, established at 
Burlington in 1791, was endowed by 
private subscriptions to the amount of 
$33,333, nearly half of which was con- 
tributed by ira Allen, who was a younger 
brother of Ethan Allen, and who, like 
him, was conspicuous in the affairs of the 
State. The Legislature added a dona- 
tion of land amounting to nearly 50,000 
acres. It should be added that while 
the use of a single legislative assembly, 
originally introduced by Pennsylvania 


and Georgia, was quickly abandoned by 
them, Vermont persisted in it until 1836, 
when she modified her Constitution so 


as to adopt a Senate of thirty members 


as a part of her Legislature, and to 
abolish the Executive Council. 

The independent existence of the Re- 
public of Vermont came to an end in 
1791, or about two years after the Fed- 
eral government created by the Constitu- 
tion had become operative. The rapid 
increase of her population having de- 
stroyed all hope on the part of New York 
of re-establishing her jurisdiction over 
the region occupied by the Green Moun- 
tain Boys, the holders of the New York 
Grants were ready to accept an indem- 
nity. Political considerations had also 
tended to change the attitude of Con- 
gress. The Northern States perceived 
that the vote of Vermont might aid to 
fix the seat of the Federal government at 
New York, and in any event Vermont 
would serve to counterbalance Kentucky, 
the speedy admission of which was fore- 
seen. Already in July, 1789, the As- 
sembly of New York had appointed com- 
missioners with full powers to acknow- 
ledge the independence of Vermont, and 
to arrange a settlement of all matters in 
controversy. Terms of adjustment were 
soon agreed upon. For an indemnity 
of thirty thousand dollars to the New 
York grantees, New York on October 7, 
1790, renounced all claim of jurisdiction, 
consented to the admission of Vermont 
into the Union, and assented to the 
boundary previously claimed: the west- 
ern line of the westernmost townships 
granted by New Hampshire and the mid- 
dle channel of Lake Champlain. Three 
weeks later the agreement was ratified by 
the Vermont Legislature. A convention 
which met at the beginning of 1791 voted 
to ratify the Federal Constitution and 
to ask admission into the Union. Com- 
missioners were soon after appointed by 
the Assembly to wait upon Congress, and 
in February, within fourteen days after 
the passage of the bill for the prospec- 
tive admission of Kentucky, an act was 
passed admitting Vermont at the ter- 
mination of that session of Congress. 
For sixteen years the Green Mountain 
Boys had been practically independent, 
and for fourteen years they had been 
organized in an autonomous republic. 
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A Young Man in a Hurry 


BY ROBERT 


“ Soyez tranquilles, mesdames. ...-: Je suis 
un jeune homme pressé. ... Mais modeste.”— 
LABICHE. 


T ten minutes before five in the 
evening the office doors of the 
Florida and Key West Railway 

Company flew open, amd a young man 
emerged in a hurry. 

Suit-case in one hand, umbrella in the 
other, he sped along the corridor to the 
elevator shaft, arriving in time to catch 
a glimpse of the lighted roof of the cage 
sliding into depths below. 

“ Down!” he shouted; but the glimmer- 
ing cage disappeared, descending until 
darkness enveloped it. 

Then the young man jammed his 
hat on his head, seized the suit - case 
and umbrella, and galloped down the 
steps. The spiral marble staircase 
echoed his clattering flight; scrub- 
women heard him coming and fled; he 
leaped a pail of water and a mop; sev- 
eral old gentlemen flattened themselves 
against the wall to give him room; and 
a blond young person with pencils in her 
hair lisped, “Gee!” as he whizzed past 
and plunged through the storm - doors, 
which swung back, closing behind him 
with a hollow thwack. 

Outside in the darkness, gray with 
whirling snowflakes, he saw the wet 
lamps of cabs shining, and he darted 
along the line of hansoms and coupés in 
frantic search for his own. 

“Oh, there you are,” he panted, fling- 
ing his suit-case up to a snow-covered 
driver. “Do your best now; we’re late!” 
And he leaped into the dark coupé, 
slammed the door, and sank back on the 
cushions, turning up the collar of his 
heavy overcoat. 

There was a young lady in the farther 
corner of the cab, buried to her nose in a 
fur coat. At intervals she shivered and 
pressed a fluffy muff against her face. 
A glimmer from the sleet-smeared lamps 
fell across her knees. 


W. CHAMBERS 


Down-town flew the cab, swaying 
around icy corners, bumping over car- 
tracks, lurching, rattling, jouncing, while 
its silent occupants, huddled in separate 
corners, brooded moodily at their re- 
spective windows. 

Snow blotted the glass, melting and 
running down; and over the watery panes 
yellow light from shop windows played 
fantastically, distorting vision. 

Presently the young man pulled out 
his watch, fumbled for a match-box, 
struck a light, and groaned as he read 
the time. 

At the sound of the match striking, 
the young lady turned her head. Then, 
as the bright flame illuminated the young 
man’s face, she sat bolt upright, drop- 
ping the muff to her lap with a cry 
of dismay. 

He looked up at her. The match 
burned his fingers; he dropped it and 
hurriedly lighted another; and the flick- 
ering radiance brightened upon the face 
of a girl whom he had never before laid 
eyes on. 

“Good heavens!” he said, “ where’s 
my sister ?”’ 

The young lady was startled but 
resolute. “You have made a dreadful 
mistake,” she said; “you are in the 
wrong cab—” 

The match went out; there came a 
brief moment of darkness, then the cab 
turned a corner, and the ghostly light 
of electric lamps played over them in 
quivering succession. 

“Will you please stop this cab?” she 
said, unsteadily. “You have mistaken 
my cab for yours. I was expecting 
my brother.” 

Stunned, he made no movement to 
obey. A sudden thrill of fear passed 
through her. 

“T must ask you to stop this cab,” 
she faltered. 

The idiotic blankness of his expression 
changed to acute alarm. 
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“Stop this cab?” he cried. “ Nothing 
on earth can induce me to stop this cab!” 

“You must!” she insisted, controlling 
her voice; “ you must stop it at once!” 

“Tlow can I?” he asked, excitedly; 
“T’m late now; I haven’t one second 
to spare!” 

“Do you refuse to leave this cab?” 

“T beg that you will compose your- 
self 

“Will you go?” she insisted. 

A jounce sent them flying toward each 
other; they collided and recoiled, regard- 
ing one another in breathless indignation. 

“This is simply hideous!” said the 
young lady, seizing the door handle. 

“Please don’t open that door!” he 
said. She tried to wrench it open; the 
handle stuck,—or perhaps the strength 
had left her wrist. But it was not cour- 
age that failed, for she faced him, head 
held high, and, 

“You coward!” she said. 

Over his face a deep flush burned ;—and 
it was a good face, too,—youthfully wil- 
ful perhaps, with a firm clean-cut chin 
and pleasant eyes. 

“Tf I were a coward,” he said, “I'd 
stop this cab and get out. I never faced 
anything that frightened me half as 
much as you do!” 

She looked him straight in the eyes, 
one hand twisting at the knob. 

“Ton’t you suppose that this mistake 
of mine is as humiliating and unweleome 
to me as it is to you?” he said. “If you 
stop this cab, it will ruin somebody’s life. 
Not mine;—if it were my own life, I 
w’ *ldn’t hesitat: 

.or hand, sti? clasping the silver 
knob, suddenly fell limp. 

“You say that you are in a hurry?” 
she asked, with dry lips. 

“A desperate hurry,” he replied. 

“So am I,” she said, bitterly; “ and, 
thanks to your stupidity, I must make the 
journey without my brother!” 

There was a silence, then she turned 
toward him again: 

“Where do you imagine this cab 
is going?” 

“Tt’s going to Cortlandt Street— 
isn’t it?’ Suddenly the recollection 
came to him that it was her cab, and that 
he had only told the driver to drive fast. 

The color left his face as he pressed 
it to the sleet-shot window. Fitful flick- 





ers of light, snow, darkness,—that was 
all he could see. 

He turned a haggard countenance on 
her; he was at her mercy. But there 
was nothing vindictive in her. 

“T also am going to Cortlandt Street; 
you need not be alarmed,” she said. 

The color came back to his cheeks. 
“T suppose,” he ventured, “that you are 
trying to catch the Eden Limited, as 
IT am.” 

“Yes,” she said, coldly; “my _ bro- 
ther—” An expression of utter horror 
came into her face. “ What on earth 
shall I do!” she eried; “my brother has 
my ticket and my purse!” 

A lunge and a bounce sent them into 
momentary collision; a flare of light 
from a ferry lantern flashed in their 
faces; the cab stopped and a porter jerk- 
ed open the door, erying: 

“Eden Limited? You’d better hurry, 
lady. They’re closin’ the gates now.” 

They sprang out into the storm, she 
refusing his guiding arm. 

“What am I to do?” she said, desper- 
ately. “I must go on that train, and I 
haven’t a penny.” 

“Tt’s all right; you'll take my sis- 
ter’s ticket,” he said, hurriedly paying 
the cabman. 

A porter seized their two valises from 
the box and dashed toward the ferry- 
house; they followed to the turnstile, 
where the tickets were clipped. 

“Now we’ve got to run!” he said. 
And off they sped, slipped through the 
closing gates, and ran for the gangplank, 
where their porter stood making frantic 
signs for them to hasten. It was a close 
connection, but they made it, to the 
unfeigned amusement of the passengers 
on deck. 


“Sa-ay!” drawled a ferry-hand, giving 
an extra twist to the wheel as the chains 
came clanking in, “she puts the bunch 
on the blink f’r a looker. Hey?” 

“Plenty,” said his comrade; adding, 
after a moment’s weary deliberation, 
“She’s his tootsy-wootsy sure. B. 
and G.” 

The two young people, who had caught 
the boat at the last second, stood together, 
muffled to the eyes, breathing rapidly. 
She was casting tragic glances astern, 
where, somewhere behind the smother of 
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snow, New York city lay; he, certain at 
last of his train, stood beside her, at- 
tempting to collect his thoughts and 
arrange them in some’ sort of logi- 
cal sequence. 

But the harder he thought, the more 
illogical the entire episode appeared. 
How on earth had he ever come to enter 
a stranger’s cab and drive with a stran- 
ger half a mile before either discavered 
the situation? And what blind luck 
had sent the cab to the destination he 
also was bound for,—and not a second 
to spare, either! 

He looked at her furtively; she stood 
by the rail, her fur coat white with snow. 

“The poor little thing,” he thought. 
And he said: “ You need not worry about 
your section, you know. I have my sis- 
ter’s ticket for you.” 

After a moment’s gloomy retrospection 
he added, “When your brother arrives 
to knock my head off I’m going to let 
him do it.” 

She made no comment. 

“T don’t suppose,” he said, “that you 
ever could pardon what I have done.” 

“ No,” she said, “ I never could.” 

A brief interval passed, disturbed by 
the hooting of a siren. 

“Tf you had stopped the cab when I 
asked you to—” she began. 

“Tf I had,” he said, “ neither you nor 
I could have caught this train.” 

“Tf you had not entered my cab, I 
should have been here at this moment 
with my brother,” she said. “ Now I am 
here with you,—penniless!” 

He looked at her miserably, but she 
was relentless. 

“Tt is the cold selfishness of the inci- 
dent that shocks me,” she said; “it is 
not the blunder that offended me—” She 
stopped short to give him a chance to 
defend himself; but he did not. “ And 
now,” she added, “ you have reduced me 
to the necessity of—borrowing money—” 

“Only a ticket,” he muttered. 

But she was not appeased, and her 
silence was no solace to him. 

After a few minutes he said: “It’s 
horribly cold out here; would you not 
care to go into the cabin?” 

She shook her head, and her cheeks 
grew hot; for she had heard the observa- 
tions of the ferrymen as the boat left. 
She would freeze in obscurity rather 
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than face a lighted cabin full of people. 
She looked at the porter who was carry- 
ing their valises, and the dreadful idea 
seized her that he too thought them bride 
and groom. 

Furious, half frightened, utterly 
wretched, she dared not even look at the 
man whose unheard-of stupidity had in- 
flicted such humiliation upon her. 

Tears were close to her eyes; she swal- 
lowed, set her head high, and turned her 
burning checks to the pelting snow. 

Oh, he should rue it some day! 
When, how, where, she did not trouble 
to think; but he should rue it; and his 
punishment should leave a memory in- 
effaceable. Pondering on his future 
tribulation, sternly immersed in visions 
of justice, his voice startled her: 

“The boat is in. Please keep close 
to me.” 

Bump! creak—cre—ak! bump!! Then 
came the clank of wheel and chain, and 
the crowded cabin, and pressing throngs 
which crushed her close to his shoulder; 
and, “Please take my arm,” he said; 
“T can protect you better so.” 

A lcng covered way, swarming with 
people, a glimpse of a street and whirling 
snowflakes, an iron fence pierced by 
gates where gilt-and-blue officials stood, 
saying, monotonously: “ Tickets! Please 
show your tickets. This way for the 
Palmetto Special. The Eden Limited on 
track number three.” 

“Would you mind holding my um- 
brella a moment?” he asked. 

She took it. 

He produced the two tickets and they 
passed the gate, following a porter who 
carried their luggage. 

Presently their porter climbed the steps 
of a sleeping-car. She followed and sat 
down beside her valise, resting her el- 
bow on the polished window-sill, and her 
flushed cheek on her hand. 

He passed her and continued on tow- 
ard the end of the ear, where she saw 
him engage in animated conversation 
with several officials. The officials shook 
their heads, and, after a while, he came 
slowly back to where she sat. 

“T tried to exchange into another car,” 
he said. “It cannot be done.” 

“Why do you wish to?” she asked, 
ealmly. 

“T suppose you would—would rather 
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I did,” he said. 
all I can.” 

She made no comment. 
staring gloomily at the floor. 

“T’m awfully sorry,” he said at last. 
“T’m not quite as selfish as you think. 
My—my younger brother is in a lot of 
trouble— down at St. Augustine. I 
couldn’t have saved him if I hadn’t 
caught this train. . . . I know you can’t 
forgive me;—so I’ll say—so I’ll ask per- 
mission to say good-by.” 

“TDon’t—please don’t 
faintly. 

He wheeled toward her again. 

“How on earth am I to dine if you 
go away?” she asked. “I’ve a thousand 
miles to go, and I’ve simply got to dine.” 

“What a stupid brute I am!” he said 
between his teeth. “I try to be decent, 
but I ean’t. Ill do anything in the 
world to spare you—indeed I will. Tell 
me, would you prefer to dine alone—” 

“Tush! people are listening,” she said, 
in a low voice. “It’s bad enough to be 
taken for bride and groom, but if people 
in this car think we’ve quarrelled I—I 
simply cannot endure it.” 

“Who took us for—that?” he whis- 
pered, fiercely. 

“Those people behind you; don’t look! 
I heard that horrid little boy say, ‘ B. and 
G.! and others heard it. I—I think you 
had better sit down here a moment.” 

He sat down. 

“The question she said, with 
heightened color, “ whether it is less em- 
barrassing for us to be civil to one an- 
other or to avoid one another. Every- 
hody has seen the porter bring in our 
luggage; everybody supposes we are at 
least on friendly terms. If I go alone 
to the dining-car, and you go alone, 
gossip will begin. I’m miserable enough 
now—my position is false enough now. 
I—I cannot stand being stared at for 
thirty-six hours—” 

“Tf you say so, I’ll spread the rumor 
that you’re my sister,” he suggested, anx- 
iously. “ Shall I?’ 


“T’ll stay in the smoker 


stood 


He 


go,” she said, 


is,” 


Even she perceived the fatal futility 
of that suggestion. 

“But when you take off your glove 
everybody will know we’re not B. and G.,” 
he insisted. 

She hesitated; a delicate flush crept 
nervously 


over her face; then she 
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stripped the glove from her left hand 
and extended it. A plain gold ring en- 
circled the third finger. “ What shall I 
do?’ she whispered. “I can’t get it off. 
I’ve tried, but I can’t.” 

“Does it belong there?’ he asked, se- 
riously. 

“ You mean, am I married? No, no,” 
she said, impatiently; “it’s my grand- 
mother’s wedding-ring. I was just try- 
ing it on this morning,—this morning of 
all mornings! Think of it!” 

She looked anxiously at 
fingers, then at him. 

“What do you think?” 
naively; “I’ve tried soap 
cream, but it won’t come off.” 

“Well,” he said, with a forced laugh, 
“Fate appears to be personally conduct- 


her white 


she 


and 


asked, 
cold- 


ing this tour, and it’s probably all 
right—” He hesitated. “ Perhaps it’s 


better than to wear no ring—” 

“Why?” she asked, innocently. “Oh! 
perhaps it’s better, after all, to be mis- 
taken for B. and G. than for a pair of 
unchaperoned creatures. Is that what 
you mean ?” 

“ Yes,” he said, vaguely. 

There came a gentle jolt, a faint grind- 
ing sound, a vibration increasing. 
Lighted lanterns, red and green, glided 
past their window. 

“ We’ve started,” he said. 

Then a negro porter came jauntily 
down the aisle, saying’ something in a 
low voice to everybody as he passed. 
And when he came to them he smiled 
encouragement and made an extra bow, 
murmuring, “First call for dinner, if 
you please, madam.” 

They were the centre of discreet at- 
tention in the dining-car; and neither 
the ring on her wedding- finger nor 
their bearing and attitude toward each 
other were needed to confirm the gen- 
eral conviction. 

He tried to do all he could to make it 
easy for her, but he didn’t know how, 
or he never would have ordered rice 
pudding with a confidence that set their 
own negro waiter grinning from ear 
to ear. 

She bit her red lips and looked out of 
the window; but the window, blackened 
by night and quicksilvered by the snow, 
was only a mirror for a very lovely 
and distressed face. 











A YOUNG MAN 


Indeed, she was charming in -her sup- 
posed réle; their fellow-passengers’ crit- 
icisms were exceedingly favorable. Even 
the young imp who had pronounced them 
B. and G. with infantile unreserve ap- 
peared to be impressed by her fresh 
young beauty; and an old clergyman 
across the aisle beamed on them at inter- 
vals, and every beam was a benediction. 

As for them, embarrassment and de- 
pression were at first masked under a 
polite gayety; but the excitement of the 
drama gained on them; appearances were 
to be kept up in the réles of a comedy 
absolutely forced upon them; and that 
brought exhilaration. 

From mental self-absolution they ven- 
tured on mentally absolving each other. 
Fate had done it! Their consciences 
were free. Their situation was a chal- 
lenge in itself, and to accept must mean 
to conquer. 

Stirring two lumps of sugar into his 
cup of coffee, he looked up suddenly, to 
find her gray eyes meeting his across the 
table. They smiled like friends. 

“Of what are you thinking?’ she 
asked. 

“T was thinking that perhaps you had 
forgiven me,” he said, hopefully. 

“T have ”—she frowned a little—“I 
think I have.” 

“ And—you do not think me a cow- 
ard ?” 

“No,” she said, watching him, chin 
propped on her linked fingers. 

He laughed gratefully. 

“As a matter of cold fact,” he ob- 
served, “if we had met anywhere in 
town—under other circumstances—there 
is no reason that I can see why we 
shouldn’t have become excellent friends.” 

“No reason at all,” she said, thought- 
fully. 

“And that reminds me,” he went on, 
dropping his voice and leaning across 
the table, “I’m going to send back a 
telegram to my sister, and I fancy you 
may wish to send one to your wander- 
ing brother.” 

“T suppose I’d better,” she said. An 
involuntary shiver passed over her. 
“He’s probably frantic,” she added. 

“Probably,” he admitted. 

“My father and mother are in Eu- 
rope,” she observed. “I hope my brother 
hasn’t cabled them.” 
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“T think we'd better get those tele- 
grams off,” he said, motioning the waiter 
to bring the blanks and find pen and ink. 

They waited, gazing meditatively at 
each other. Presently he said: 

“T’d like to tell you what it is that 
sends me flying down to Florida at an 
hour’s notice. I think some explanation 
is due you—if it wouldn’t bore you?” 

“Tell me,” she said, quietly. 

“Why, then, it’s that headlong idiot of 
a brother of mine,” he explained. “ He’s 
going to try to marry a girl he has only 
known twenty-four hours—a girl we 
never heard of. And I’m on my way to 
stop it!—the young fool!—and I'll stop 
it if I have to drag him home by the 
heels! Here’s the telegram we got late 
this afternoon;—a regular bombshell.” 
He drew the yellow bit of paper from his 
breast pocket, unfolded it, and read: 





“¢Sr. Aucustine, Fioripa. 
“¢T am going to marry to-morrow the 
loveliest girl in the United States. 
Only met her yesterday. Love at first 
sight. You'll all worship her! She’s 
eighteen, a New-Yorker, and her name is 
Marie Hetherford. Ji.’ ” 


He looked up angrily. “ What do you 
think of that?” he demanded. 

“Think?” she stammered,—‘ think ?” 
She dropped her hands helplessly, staring 
at him. “ Marie Hetherford is my sis- 
ter!” she said. 

“ Your--sister,” he repeated, after a 
long pause,—* your sister!” 

She pressed a white hand to her fore- 
head, clearing her eyes with a gesture. 

“Isn’t it too absurd!” she said, dream- 
ily. “ My sister sent us a telegram like 
yours. Our parents are abroad. So my 
brother and I threw some things into a 
trunk and—and started! Oh, did you 
ever hear of anything like this?” 

“Your sister!” he repeated, dazed. 
“My brother and your sister. And I 
am on my way to stop it; and you are 
en your way to stop it—” 

She began to laugh,—not hysterically, 
but it was not a natural laugh. 

“ And,” he went on, “ I’ve lost another 
sister in the shuffle, and you’ve lost 
another brother in the ‘shuffle, and now 
there’s a double-shuffle danced by you 
and me—” 
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“Don’t. Don’t!” she said, faint from 
laughter. 

“Yes, I will,” he said. “And I'll say 
more! I'll say that Destiny is taking 
exclusive charge of our two families, and 
it would not surprise me if your brother 
and my sister were driving around New 
York together at this moment looking 
for us!” 

Their laughter infected the entire 
dining-car; every waiter snickered; the 
enfant terrible grinned; the aged min- 
ister of the Church of England beamed a 
rapid fire of benedictions on them. 

3ut they had forgotten everybody ex- 
cept each other. 

“From what I hear and from what I 
know personally of your family,” she 
said, “it seems to me that they never 
waste much time about anything.” 

“We are rather in that way,” he ad- 
mitted. “I have been in a hurry from the 
time you first met me;—and you see 
what my brother is going to do.” 

“Going to do? Are you going to 
let him ?”’ 

“Tet him?’ He looked steadily at 
her, and she returned the gaze as steadily. 
“Yes,” he said, “I’m going to let him. 
And if I tried to stop him I’d get my 
deserts. I think I know my brother Jim. 
And I faney it would take more than his 
brother to drag him away from your 
sister.” He hesitated a moment. “Is 
she like—like you?” 

“A year younger;—yes, we are alike. 
... And you say that you are going to 
let him—marry her?” 

“ Yes—if vou don’t mind.” 

The challenge was in his eyes, and she 
accepted it. 

“Ts your brother Jim like you?” 

“A year younger—yes.... May he 
marry her?” 

She strove to speak easily, but to her 
consternation she choked, and the bright 
color dyed her face from neck to hair. 

This must not be; she must answer 
him. To flinch now would be impossible, 
—giving a double meaning and double 
understanding to a badinage light as air. 
Alas! I] ne faut pas badiner avec 
VYamour! Then she answered, saying too 
much in an effort to say a little with 
careless and becoming courage. 

“Tf he is like you, he may marry her. 
. . . I am glad he is your brother.” 


The answering fire burnt in his face; 
she met his eyes, and twice her own fell 
before their message. 

He leaned forward, elbows on the table, 
hot face between his hands;—a careless 
attitude for others to observe; but a swift 
glance warned her what was coming,— 
coming in a low, casual voice, checked at 
intervals as though he were swallowing. 

“You are the most splendid girl I ever 
knew.” He dropped one hand and pick- 
ed up a flower that had slipped from her 
finger-bowl. “ You are the only person 
in the world who will not think me crazy 
for saying this. We’re a headlong race. 
Will you marry me?” 

She bent her head thoughtfully, press- 
ing her mouth to her clasped fingers. 
Her attitude was repose itself. 

“ Are you offended?” he asked, looking 
out of the window. 

There was a slight negative motion 
of her head. 

A party of assorted travellers rose 
from their table and passed them, smiling 
discreetly; the old minister across the 
aisle mused in his coffee-cup, caressing 
his shaven face with wrinkled fingers. 
The dining-car grew very still. 

“Tt’s in the blood,” he said, under 
his breath; “my grandparents eloped; 
my father’s courtship lasted three days 
from the time he first met my mother ;— 
you see what my brother has done in 
twenty-four hours. ... We do things 
more quickly in these days. ... Please 
—please don’t look so unhappy!” 

“T—I am not unhappy....I am 
willing to—hear you. You were saying 
something about—about—” 

“ About love.” 

“T—think so. Wait until those peo- 
ple pass!” 

He waited, apparently hypnotized by 
the beauty of the car ceiling. Then: 
“Of course if you were not going to be 
my sister-in-law to-morrow, I’d not go 
into family matters.” 

“No, of course not,” she murmured. 

So he gave her a brief outline of his 
own affairs, and she listened with bent 
head until there came the pause which 
was her own cue. 

“Why do you tell me this?” she asked, 
innocently. 

“It—it—why, because I love you.” 

On common ground once more, she 
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prepared for battle, but to her conster- 
nation she found the battle already end- 
ed and an enemy calmly preparing for 
her surrender. 

“But when—when do you _ propose 
to—to do this?” she asked, in an un- 
steady voice. 

“ Now,” he said, firmly. 

“Now? Marry me at once?” 

“T love you enough to wait a million 
years—but I won’t. I always expected to 
fall in love; I’ve rather fancied it would 
come like this when it came; and I swore 
I’d never let the chance slip by. . We’re 
a headlong family,—but a singularly loyal 
one. We love but once in our lifetime; 
and when we love we know it.” 


The 


“Do you think that this is that one 
time ¢” 

“There is no doubt left in me.” 

“ Then ”—she covered her face with her 
hands, leaning heavily on the table— 
“then what on earth are we to do?” 

“Promise each other to love.” 

“Do you promise?” 

“ Yes, I do promise forever. Do you?” 

She looked up, pale as a ghost. “ Yes,” 
she said. 

“ Then—please say it,” he whispered. 

Some people rose and left the car. She 
sat apparently buried in colorless reverie. 
Twice her voice failed her; he bent near- 
er; and— 


“1 love you,” 


she said. 


Fool 


BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


WHAT a Fool am I, again, again 
To give for asking;—yet again to trust 


The needy love in women and in men 


Until again my faith is turned to dust 
By an ill thrust! 


How you must smile apart who make my hands 


Ever to bleed where they were reached to bless!— 
Wonder how any wit that understands 
Should ever try too near, with gentle stress, 


Your sullenness. 


Laugh, stare, deny. Because I shall be true— 
The only triumph slain by no surprise: 
True, true for that forlornest truth in you, 
The wan, beleaguered thing behind your eyes, 
Starving on lies. 


Grow by my faith: I am a steadfast tool: 
When I am dark, begone into the sun, 
I ery, “ Ah, Lord, how good to be a Fool! 
A lonely game, indeed, but now all done. 

And I have won.” 
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Amelia 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


I 
HE exception that proved Old Ches- 
T ter’s rule as to the subjection of 
Youth was found in the household 
of Mr. Thomas Dilworth. 

When the Dilworth children (at least 
the two girls) hung about their father 
when he came home at night, or teased 
and scolded and laughed at him at their 
friendly breakfast table, an observer 
might have thought himself miles away 
from Old Chester and its well-brought- 
up Youth. The way those girls talk to 
Thomas Dilworth! “where will it end?’ 
said Old Chester, solemnly. For in- 
stance: the annual joke in the Dilworth 
family was that father had been in love 
with mother for as many years as she was 
old, less so many minutes. 

Now imagine Old Chester children in- 
dulging,in such familiarities! 

Yet on Mrs. Dilworth’s birthday this 
family witticism was always in order: 

“Father, how long have you been mo- 
ther’s beau ?”’ 

And Thomas, rosy, handsome, looking 
at least ten years younger than his 
Amelia, would say: “ Well, let’s see: 
forty-one years” (or two or three, as the 
ease might be), “ eleven months, twenty- 
nine days, twenty-three hours, and forty 
minutes; she was twenty minutes old 
when I first laid eyes on her,—and 
during those twenty minutes I was 
heart-whole.” 

But irs. Dilworth, smiling vaguely be- 
hind her coffee-cups, would protest :—“ I 
never heard anything about it, Tom, 
until you were sixteen.” 

And then the girls would declare that 
they must be told just what father said 
when he was sixteen and mother was 
twelve. But Thomas drew the line at 
that. “Come! come! you mustn’t talk 
about love-making. As for marrying, I 
don’t mean to let you girls get married at 
all. And Ned here had better not let me 
catch him thinking of such nonsense until 


he’s twenty-five. He can get married (if 
I like the girl) when he is twenty-eight.” 

“You got married at twenty-two, sir,” 
Edwin demurred. 

“Tf you can find a woman like your 
mother, you can get married at twenty- 
two. But you can’t. They don’t make 
’em any more. So you’ve got to wait. 
And remember, I’ve decided not to let 
Mary and Nancy get married, ever. I 
don’t propose to bring up a brace of long- 
legged girls, and clothe ’em and feed ’em 
and pay their doctors’ bills, and then, just 
as they get old enough to amount to any- 
thing and quit being nuisances, hand 
’em over to another fellow. No, sir! 
You’ve got to stay at home with me. Do 
you understand ?” 

The girls screamed at this, and flung 
themselves upon him to kiss him and pull 
his hair. 

No wonder Old Chester was shocked! 

Yet, in spite of such happenings, 
Thomas and Amelia Dilworth were of the 
real Old Chester. They were not tainted 
with newness,—that sad dispensation of 
Providence which had to be borne by 
such people as the Macks, or the Hayeses, 
or those very rich (but really worthy) 
Smiths. The Dilwerths were not new; 
yet their three children had the training 
—or the lack of training—that made the 
Hayes children and their kind a subject 
for Old Chester’s prayers. 

“ Who can say what the result of Milly 
Dilworth’s negligence will be?” Mrs. 
Drayton said, sighing, to Dr. Laven- 
dar. Who only reminded her that folks 
didn’t gather thistles of figs—general- 
ly speaking. 

But in spite of Dr. Lavendar’s op- 
timism, it was a queer .household, ac- 
cording to Old Chester lights. . . . In the 
first place, the father and mother were 
more unlike than is generally considered 
to be matrimonially safe. Amelia was a 
dear good soul, but, as Miss Helen Hayes 
said once, “with absolutely no mind”; 
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while Thomas Dilworth was eminently 
level-headed,—although very fond (so 
Mrs. Drayton said) of female society. 
And it must be admitted that Thomas 
had more than once caused his Milly a 
slight pang by such fondness. But at 
least he was never conscious that he had 
done so—and Milly never told him. (But 
Mrs. Drayton said that that was some- 
thing she could not forgive in a married 
gentleman. “My dear husband,” said 
Mrs. Drayton, “ has never wandered from 
me, even in imagination!”) Added to 
conjugal incongruity was this indiffer- 
ence on the part of Thomas and his wife 
to the training of the children. The three 
young Dilworths were allowed to grow 
up exactly as they pleased. It had work- 
ed well enough with Mary and Nancy, 
who were good girls, affectionate and 
sensible; so sensible that Nancy, when 
she was eighteen, had practically taken 
the housekeeping out of her mother’s 
hands; and Mary, at sixteen, looked out 
for herself and her affairs most success- 
fully. With Edwin the Dilworth system 
had not been so satisfactory. He was con- 
ceited (though that is only to be expected 
of the male creature at nineteen), and 
rather selfish; and he had an unlovely re- 
serve, in which he was strikingly unlike 
his father, who overflowed with con- 
fidences. This, and other unlikeness, was, 
no doubt, the reason that there were con- 
stant small differences between them. 
And Mrs. Dilworth, vague, gentle soul, 
was, somehow, unable to smooth the dif- 
ferences over as successfully as most 
mothers do. 

Now smoothing things over is prac- 
tically a profession to mothers of families. 
But Milly Dilworth had never succeeded 
in it. In the first place, she had no gift 
of words; the more she felt, the more in- 
expressive she became; but worst of all, 
she had, poor woman, not the slightest 
sense of humor. Now in dealing with 
husbands and children (especially with 
husbands), though you have the tongues 
of men—which are thought to be more 
restrained than those of women,—and 
though you have the gift of prophecy 
(a common gift of wives), and under- 
stand all mysteries—say, of housekeep- 
ing,—and though you give your body to 
be used up and worn out for their sakes, 
yet all these things profit you nothing 


if you have no sense of humor. And 
Milly Dilworth had none. 

That was why she could not under- 
stand. 

She loved, in her tender, undemonstra- 
tive way, her shy, unpractical, secretive 
Edwin and her two capable girls; she 
loved with the single, silent passion of 
her soul her’ generous, selfish, light- 
hearted Tom, who took her wordless wor- 
ship as unconsciously and simply as he 
took the air he breathed; she loved them 
all. But she did not pretend to under- 
stand them. Thus she stood always a lit- 
tle aside, watching and loving; and won- 
dering, sometimes, in her simple way; 
but often suffering, as people with no 
sense of humor are apt to do. Dear, dull, 
gentle Milly! no one could remember a 
harsh word of hers, or mean deed, or a 
little judgment. No wonder Dr. Laven- 
dar felt confident that there would be 
no thistles in her household. 

Thomas Dilworth had the same com- 
fortable conviction,—especially in regard 
to-his girls. “ Now, Milly, honestly,” he 
used to say, “apart from the fact that 
they are ours, don’t you really think they 
are the nicest girls in Old Chester ?’ 

Milly would admit, in her brief way, 
that they were good children. 

“ And Edwin means all right,” the fa- 
ther would assure himself; and then add 
that he couldn’t understand their boy ;— 
“at least, I suppose he’s ours? Willy 
King says so. I have thought perhaps 
he was a changeling, put into the cradle 
the first day.” 

“But, Tom,” Milly would protest, 
“ Neddy couldn’t be a changeling. He 
was never out of my sight for the. first 
week—not even to be taken out of the 
room to be shown to people. Besides, he 
has your chin and my eyes.” 

“ Well, if you really think so!” Thomas 
would demur. And Mrs. Dilworth al- 
ways said, earnestly, that she was sure 
of it. 

Still, in spite of eyes and chin, Ned’s 
unpracticalness was an anxiety to his 
father, and his uncommunicativeness a 
constant irritation. Thomas himself 
was ready to share anything he possessed, 
money or opinions or hopes, with any 
friend, almost with any acquaintance. 
“T don’t want to know anybody’s busi- 
ness,” he used to say; “I’m not inquisi- 
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tive, Milly; you know I’m not. But I 
hate hiding things! Why shouldn’t he 
say where he’s going when he goes out 
in the evening? Sneaking off, as if he 
were ashamed.” 

“He just doesn’t think of it,” the mo- 
ther would say, trying to smooth it over. 

“Well, he ought to think of it,” 
the father would grumble, eager to 
be smoothed. 

3ut Milly found it harder to recon- 
cile her husband to their boy’s indiffer- 
ence to business than to his reserves. 

“Te sees fit to look down on the hard- 
ware trade,” Tom told his wife, angrily. 
“¢ Well, sir,’ I said to him the other day, 
‘it’s given you your bread and butter for 
nineteen years; yes—and your fiddle, too, 
and your everlasting music lessons.’ And 
I'll tell you what, Milly, a man who looks 
down on his business will find his busi- 
ness looking down on him! And it’s a 
good business; it’s a darned good busi- 
ness. If Ned doesn’t have the sense to 
see it, he had better go and play his fiddle 
and hold out his hat for pennies.” 

Milly looked anxiously sympathetic. 

“T don’t know what is going to be- 
come of him,” Thomas went on. “ When 
you come to provide for three out 
of the hardware business, nobody gets 
very much.” 

Mrs. Dilworth was silent. 

“T was talking about him to Dr. 
Lavendar yesterday; and he said, ‘ Oh, 
he’ll fall in love one of these days, and 
he’ll see that fiddling won’t buy his wife 
her shoe-strings; then he’ll take to the 
hardware business,’ Dr. Lavendar said. 
It’s all very well to talk about his fall- 
ing in love and taking to business; but 
if he falls in love, T’ll have another 
mouth to fill, And maybe more,” he 
added, grimly. 

“Not for a year, anyway,” his wife 
said, hopefully. “ And besides, I don’t 
think Neddy’s thinking of such a thing.” 

“T hope not, at his age!” 

“You were engaged when you were 
nineteen.” 

“My dear, I wasn’t Ned.” 

Mrs. Dilworth was silent. 

“ The Packards telegraphed to-day that 
they wouldn’t take that reaper,” Tom 
Dilworth said. 

Milly seemed to search for words of 
sympathy, but before she found them, 


Tom began to talk of something else; he 
never waited for his wife’s replies, 
or, indeed, expected them. He was 
so constituted that he had to have a 
listener; and during all their mar- 
ried life she had listened. When she re- 
plied, she was a sounding-board, echoing 
back his own opinions; when she was si- 
lent, he took her silence to mean agree- 
ment. And like the rest of us, Thomas 
Dilworth had a deep belief in the good 
sense of the people who agreed with him. 

“T have a great mind,” he rambled on, 
“to go up to the Hayes’s. You know that 
note is due on the 15th—and I believe 
T’ll have to ask him to extend it. I hate 
to do it, but Packard has upset my calcu- 
lations, and I'll have to get an extension, 
or else sell something out; and just now 
I don’t like to do that.” 

“Very well,” she said. It was her 
birthday—the one day in the year that 
her Thomas remembered that he had 
been in love with her for so many years, 
months, days, minutes; a fact she never 
for one day in the year forgot. But 
she could no more have reminded him 
of the day than she could have flown! 
She was constitutionally inexpressive. 

Tom began to whistle,— 
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but broke off to say, “Well, since you 
advise it, I’ll see Hayes”; then he gave 
her a kiss, and immediately forgot her ;— 
as completely as he had forgotten his 
supper or any other comfortable and abso- 
lutely necessary thing. Then he lighted 
his cigar and started for the Hayes’s. 


II 


“And who do you suppose I found 
there?” he said, when he got home, well 
on towards eleven o’ciock, an hour so dis- 
sipated for Old Chester that Milly was 
broad awake in silent anxiety. “Why, 
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Ned, if you please! He was talking to 
Hayes’s daughter Helen. She seems a 
mighty nice girl, Milly! I packed young 
Edwin off at nine; he was boring Miss 
Helen to death. Boys have little sense 
about such things. Can’t you give him 
a hint that women of twenty-five don’t 
eare for little boys’ talk? By the way, 
she talks mighty well herself. After I 
settled my business with Hayes, we got 
to discussing the President’s letter; she 
had just read it.” 

“Do you mean to say that the Pres- 
ident has written to Helen Hayes?” 
cried Mrs. Dilworth, sitting up in bed 
in her astonishment. 

Thomas roared. “ Why, they are regu- 
lar correspondents! Didn’t you know it?” 

“No! I hadn’t the slightest idea— 
Tom, you’re joking?” 

“My dear, you can’t think I @m ecapa- 
ble of joking? But, Milly, look here; 
I’ll tell you one thing: she was mighty 
sensible about Ned. She thinks there’s 
a good deal to him—” 

“T don’t need Helen Hayes to tell me 
that,” said Ned’s mother. 

Tom, who never paused for his wife’s 
reply, began to pull off his boots, whis- 
tling, joyfully: 




















Helen Hayes had been very comforting 
to him; he had protested, when Ned re- 
luctantly departed, that a boy never 
knew when to clear out; and Miss Helen 
had pouted, and said Ned shouldn’t be 
scolded; “I wouldn’t let him ‘ clear out’; 
so there!” Few women of thirty-two can 
be cunning successfully, but Tom thought 
Miss Helen very cunning. “I just per- 
fectly love to hear him talk about his 
music,” she said. 

“He can’t talk about anything else,” 
Ned’s father said. “That’s the trouble 
with him.” 
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“The trouble with him? Why, that’s 
the beauty of him!” said Miss Hayes, 
with enthusiasm; and Thomas said to 
himself that she was a mighty good-look- 
ing girl. The rose-colored lamp-shade 
cast a soft light on a face that was not 
quite so young as was the frock she wore, 
—rose-colored also, with much yellowish 
lace down the front. It was very unlike 
Milly’s dresses—dark, good woollens, made 
rather tightly—for Milly, short and 
stout, and forty-three, aspired (for her 
Thomas’s sake) to a figure; which is al- 
ways a pity at forty-three. Furthermore, 
Helen Hayes’s hands, very white, and 
heavy with shining rings, lay in lovely 
idleness in her lap—and that is so much 
more restful in a woman’s hands than to 
be fussing with sewing, “or everlasting 
darning,” Thomas thought. In fact, what 
with her lovely idleness, and her praise of 
his boy, Tom Dilworth thought he had 
rarely seen so pleasing a young woman. 
“Though she’s not so very young, after 
all; she must be twenty-five,” he told 
his wife. 

“She'll never see thirty again.” 

“Well, she’s a mighty nice girl,” 
Thomas said. 

Except to look pretty, Miss Helen 
Hayes had done nothing to produce this 
impression, for she had contradicted Mr. 
Dilworth up and down, about Ned. 

“He has genius, you know!” 

“You mean his fiddle?” Tom said, in- 
credulously. 

“T mean his music; we’ll hear of him 
one of these days.” 

“T don’t care much whether we ever 
hear from his music,” he said, “but I 
wish I could hear that he was applying 
himself to business.” 

“Business!” eried Helen Hayes. 
“ What is business compared to Art?” 

Thomas looked over at Mr. Hayes in 
astonishment, for in those days, in Old 
Chester, this particular sort of talk had 
not been heard; the older man sneered, 
and changed his cigar from one corner 
of his mouth to the other. Miss Hayes 
did not get much sympathy from her 
family. But she went on with pret- 
ty dogmatism. 

“You see, in a man like your son—” 

“A man! He’s only twenty, my dear 
young lady.” 

“Tn a man, sir! like your son—genius 
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is the thing to consider; and you owe it 
to the world to let genius have its fullest 
play. Don’t bring Pegasus down to 
plough Old Chester corn-fields. Why, it 
seems to me,” said Helen Hayes, “that 
he ought to be allowed to just soar! We 
common folk ought to do the ploughing.” 

“Thunder an’ guns!” said Tom Dil- 
worth. 

“T don’t care if he can’t be sure that 
two and two make four,” cried Miss 
Helen (Thomas, bubbling into aggrieved 
confidence on this sore subject, had 
alleged this against his son); “he can 
put four notes together that open the 
gates of heaven! And he’ll distinguish 
himself in music, because his father’s 
son is bound to have tremendous perse- 
verance and energy.” 

Old Mr. Hayes snorted, and spat into 
the fire; but Miss Helen’s look when she 
said “ his father’s son ” made Mr. Thomas 
Dilworth simper. 

“That girl has sense,” he said to him- 
self as he walked home at a quarter to 
eleven. But he only told Mrs. Dilworth 
that she had better hint to Ned to be 
a little more backward in coming for- 
ward. “That Hayes girl is nice to him 
on our account,” said Tom, “but he 
needn’t bore her to death. Milly, why 
don’t you have one of those pink wrap- 
pers? She had one on to-night. Loose, 
you know, and trimmed down the front.” 

“A wrapper isn’t very suitable for 
company,” Mrs. Dilworth said, briefly. 
“Tt didn’t matter with you, because 
yowre an old married man; but she 
oughtn’t to go round in wrappers when 
Neddy’s there.” 

“Why! it was a sort of party dress; all 
lace and stuff. I wish you had one like it. 
As for Ned, he’s a babe; and her wrapper 
thing was perfectly proper, of course. 
Can’t you ask her for the pattern?” 

And then Thomas went to sleep and 
dreamed of a large order for galvanized 
buckets; but his Milly lay awake a long 
time, wondering how she could get a pink 
dress; pleased, in her silent way, that 
Tom should be thinking about her 
clothes; but with a slow resentment 
gathering in her heart that Helen Hayes’s 
clothes should have suggested his thought. 

“And pink isn’t my _ color,” she 


thought, a vision of her own mild red 
face rising in her mind. 


Still, a fresh 
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pink lawn;—“that’s always pretty,” 
Milly Dilworth said to herself, earnestly. 


Ill 


Tom Dilworth’s boy was a curious 
sport from the family stock. He did, 
indeed, look down on the hardware busi- 
ness—but not much more than on any 
business, although -galvanized utensils 
were perhaps a little more hideous than 
most things. Business in itself did not 
interest him. Money-making was sordid 
folly, he said; because: “ What do you 
want money for? Isn’t it to buy food 
and clothes and shelter? Well, you can’t 
eat more food than enough; you can only 
wear one suit of clothes at a time; and 
an eight-foot cell is all the shelter that 
is necessary.” 

“ Eight-foot—grandmother!” his father 
would retort; “you'll inventory that lot 
of spades, young man, and dry up!” 

And Ned, with shrinking hands, and 
ears that shuddered at the hideous 
screech of scraping shovels, would make 
out his inventory with loathing. His 
mother was not impatient or contemptu- 
ous with him,—she could not have been 
that to any one; she simply could not 
understand what he meant when he 
spouted upon the folly of wealth (for, 
like most shy people, he occasionally 
burst into orations upon his theories), or 
when he set off some fireworks of scepti- 
cism borrowed from Mr. Ezra Barkley, 
or undertook (when Thomas was not pres- 
ent) to prove his father’s politics entirely 
wrong. On such occasions Nancy would 
say, “Oh, Ned, do be quiet!” and Mary 
would yawn openly. As for his music, 
nobody cared about it, except, perhaps, 
his mother. “But I must say, Neddy, 
I like a tune,” she would say, mild- 
ly, after Edwin had tucked his violin 
under his chin and poured out all his 
young soul in what was a true and s..n- 
ple passion. 

“ A tune!” poor Ned said, and groaned. 
“Mother, I wish you wouldn’t call me 
that ridiculous name!” 

“T’ll try not to, Neddy dear,” she would 
promise, anxiously; and Ned would groan 
again. 

With such a family circle, one can 
fancy what it was to the lad when quite 
by accident he found a friend; it was the 
summer that he was twenty; they met in 
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the stage, coming back from Mercer, and 
Miss Hayes showed a_ keen interest 
in something he said; and then she asked 
a question or two; and when, hesitating, 
waiting for the laugh which did not come, 
he began to talk, she listened! Oh, the 
joy of finding a listener! She looked at 
him, as they sat on the slippery leather 
seat of the old stage, with soft, intelli- 
gent eyes, her slightly faded prettiness 
giving a touch of charm to the high 
and flattering gravity of her manner. 
When she asked him to bring his violin 
sometime and play to her, the boy could 
almost have wept with joy. He made 
haste to work off several of his dearest 
and most shocking phrases, which she 
took with deep seriousness: A whale’s 
throat is not large enough to swallow 
a man—therefore the Biblical account is 
false, ete., ete. “In fact,” said Ned, 
“if I could have a half-hour’s straight 
conversation with Dr. Lavendar, I could 
prove to him the falsity of most of the 
Old Testament.” 

Helen Hayes was shocked; she re- 
gretted Mr. Dilworth’s scepticism with 
almost tearful warmth: yet she realized 
that a powerful mind must search for 
truth, above all. She wished, however, 
that he would read such and such a book. 
“TI can’t argue with you myself,” she 
said—“ you are far too clever for my poor 
little reasoning powers!” 

It was in April that Edwin entered 
into this experience of feminine sympa- 
thy; and by midsummer, at the time 
when Mr. Thomas Dilworth also found 
Miss Helen Hayes so remarkably in- 
telligent, the boy was absorbed in his 
new emotion of friendship. He never 
spoke of it at home, hence his father’s 
astonishment at finding him at the 
Hayes’s. And when, a week later, he 
found him a second time, Tom Dilworth 
was much perplexed. 

“T dropped in on my way back from 
the store,” he told his wife, “and there 
was that boy! I said to Miss Helen that 
she really must not let him bother her. I 
told her he was a blatherskite, and she 
must just tell him to dry up if he talked 
too much.” 

“Tom, I don’t think you ought to talk 
that way about Neddy,” Mrs. Dilworth 
said. “He’s a dear boy.” 

“He may be a dear boy, but he is a 


great donkey,” Ned’s father said, dryly; 
“and I think it is very good in Helen 
Hayes to put up with him. I ean see 
she does it on my account. Milly, why 
don’t you ask her ‘to come to supper, 
sometime ?- I like to talk to her; she’s got 
brains, that girl! And she’s good-looking, 
too. Ask her to tea, and have waffles and 
fried chicken, and some of that fluffy 
pink stuff the children are so fond of, 
for dessert.” 

“She’s not much of a child,” said Mrs. 
Dilworth, her face growing slowly red. 
“She’s thirty-two if she’s a day.” 

“My dear, she has aged rapidly; you 
said thirty a month ago. I like the pink 
stuff myself, and I’m nearly fifty. I bet 
the Hayeses don’t have anything better at 
their house.” 

Milly softened at that. Where is the 
middle-aged housekeeper who does not 
soften at being told that her pink stuff is 
better than anything the Hayeses can 
produce? Yet Tom’s talk of Miss Helen’s 
brains pierced through her vagueness and 
bit into her heart and mind; and she 
could not forget that he had called her 
good-looking. ... Mrs. Dilworth stood 
before the small swinging glass on her 
high bureau and looked at herself eriti- 
eally; then she slipped back and locked 
her door; then took a shabby hand-glass 
and stood sidewise to look again. Her 
hair was drawn tightly from her temples 
and twisted into a hard knot at the back 
of her head; she remembered that the 
Hayes girl wore high rats, which were 
very fashionable, and had a large curl at 
one side of her waterfall. “ But it’s 
pinned on,” Milly said to herself; “ any- 
way, mine’s my own.” Then she pulled 
her cap farther forward (in those days 
mothers of families began to wear caps 
when they were thirty) and _ looked 
in the glass again: Helen Hayes 
did not have a double chin. “She’s a 
skinny thing,” Milly said to _her- 
self, Yet she knew, bitterly, that she 
would rather be skinny than see those 
cruel lines, like gathers on a drawing- 
string, puckering the once round neck 
below the chin. And her forehead: she 
wondered whether if, every day, she 
stroked it forty-two times, she could 
smooth out the wrinkles?—those wrin- 
kles that stood for the tender and anx- 
ious thought of all her married life! 
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She had heard of getting rid of wrinkles 
in that way. “It would take a good deal 
of time,” she thought, doubtfully. Still, 
she might try it—with the door locked. 
These -reflections did not, however, inter- 
fere with the invitation which Thomas 
had suggested. 

Milly had her opinion of a middle-aged 
woman who wore wrappers in public; but 
if Tom wanted her and her wrappers, 
he should have them! He should have 
anything in the vwrorld he desired, if she 
could procure it. Had he desired Miss 
Hayes hashed on toast, Milly would have 
done her best to set the dainty dish before 
her king. And no doubt poor Miss Helen 
in this form would have given Mrs. Dil- 
worth more personal satisfaction than 
did her presence at Tom’s side (for the 
invitation was promptly accepted) in 
some trailing white thing, her eyes fixed 
on her host’s face, intent, apparently, 
upon any word he might utter. Watch- 
ing that absorbed and flattering gaze, 
Milly grew more and more silent. She 
heard their eager talk, and her mild eyes 
grew round and full of pain with the 
sense of being left out; for Miss Hayes, 
though patient with her hostess, and even 
kind in a condescending way, hardly 
spoke to her. Once when, her heart up 
in her throat, Mrs. Dilworth ventured a 
comment, it seemed only to amuse 
Thomas and his guest-—and she did not 
know why. 

“This morning,” Tom said, “I was 
h’isting up a big bunch of galvanized 
buckets to our loft with a fall and tackle; 
and all of a sudden the strap slipped, and 
the whole caboodle just whanged down 
on the pavement—” 

“ Q-o-0-0!” said Helen Hayes. 

“Tt was terrific! and just at that mo- 
ment up came Dr. Lavendar. Well, of 
course I couldn’t express my feelings—” 

“Poor Mr. Dilworth!” 

“_he came up, and gave me a rap 
with his stick. ‘Thomas,’ he said (you 
know how his eyes twinkle!)—‘ Thom- 
as, this is the most profane silence I 
ever heard!” 

Everybody laughed, except Milly and 
Edwin, the latter remarking that he 
didn’t see anything funny in that. At 
which Miss Hayes said to him, under her 
breath, “Oh, you superior people are so 
contemptuous of our frivolity!” And 


? 


Ned blushed with satisfaction, and mur- 
mured, “Why, no: I’m not superior, 
I’m sure.” 

As for Milly, with obvious effort and 
getting very red, she said that she 
didn’t see how silence could be pro- 
fane. “As long as you didn’t say any- 
thing, you conquered your spirit,” she 
added, faintly. 

And then they all (except Edwin) 
laughed again. After that she made no 
attempt to be taken into the gayety 
about her, but her heart burned within 
her. The next morning at breakfast 
some words struggled out: “ You’d think 
she was a young thing, she laughs so. 
And she’s nearly thirty-five.” 

“How time flies!” said Tom, chuck- 
ling. And then, to everybody’s astonish- 
ment, the mute Edwin spoke up, and said 
that as for age, it was a matter of the 
soul and not of the body. “Some people 
are always yourg,” said Edwin. “ Dr. 
Lavendar is, and you are, father—” 

“Thank you, grave and_ reverend 
seigneur.” 

“__and mother,” continued the candid 
youth, “has always been old. Haven’t 
you, mother ?” 

“True for you, my boy,” said the fa- 
ther; “your mother has the wisdom of 
the family!” 

Milly Dilworth’s face grew dully red 
to the roots of her hair; a wave of anger 
rose up in her inarticulate heart. They 
ealled her old, these two? She could 
hardly see her plate for tears. 

Edwin, however, was so impressed by 
the elegance of his sentiment that he was 
eager to repeat it to Miss Hayes; but, 
somehow, he always had difficulty in in- 
troducing the subject of age. When he 
did succeed in getting in his little speech, 
she said that he impressed her very much 
when he said things like that. “ Your 
insight is wonderful,” she murmured, 
looking at him with something like awe 
in her eyes. (Miss Helen was never 
cunning with Ned.) 

“T guess you’re the only person that 
thinks so,” Ned said; “at home they’re 
always making fun of me.” 

“ My friend,” she said, gravely, “ what 
else can you expect? You are an eagle 
in a pigeon’s nest. I don’t mean to 
criticise your family, but you know as 
well as I that you are—different. You 
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are an inspiration to me,” she ended. 
And Ned blushed with joy. 

It certainly is inspiring to be told you 
are an inspiration. . .. Mr. Thomas Dil- 
worth did not blush when he learned that 
mentally he was the most stimulating 
person that Miss Hayes had ever met; 
but he had an agreeable consciousness 
of his superiority, which he made no ef- 
fort to conceal from his wife. He never 
made any effort to conceal anything 
from Milly; not even that fondness for 
female society which Mrs. Drayton had 
so deplored. 

And by and by Milly’s tears began to 
lie very near the surface. They never 
gathered and fell, but perhaps they 
dropped one by one on her heart, leaving 
their imprint of patiently accepted pain. 
At this time she thought of her own 
mental deficiencies very constantly. Her 
mind had no flexibility, and she reached 
conclusions only by toilsome processes; 
but once reached, they were apt to be per- 
manent. Her slow reasoning at this time 
led her to conclude that her Thomas was 
not to blame because he admired some 
one who was cleverer than she. “ Why, 
he’d be foolish not to,” she thought, sadly. 

But this reasonable conviction did not 
save Mrs. Dilworth from turning white 
and red with misery, when, for instance, 
her husband observed that he had had to 
take down two bars of the Gordan fence, 
so that Miss Hayes could go home across 
lots. Then Thomas chuckled, and added 
that Helen Hayes was the brightest 
woman he knew. 

He did not go on to tell of his walk 
in the October dusk, and Miss Helen’s 
arch appeal to him for instruction on a 
certain political point on which she was 
ignorant. (There is no more telling 
combination to play upon masculine 
middle age than archness and reverence 
in judicious mixture.) Thomas had in- 
structed Miss Hayes so fully and vol- 
ubly, while she looked at him with her 
reverent gaze, that it had grown dark; 
and that was why he had to take her 
home across lots. Thomas had not men- 
tioned these details; he merely said he 
thought Miss Helen Hayes a bright 
woman—the brightest, to be exact, that 
he knew. And yet his Milly went into 
the kitchen pantry and hid her face in 
the roller behind the door, and sobbed. 


Well, of course! It’s very absurd. A 
fat, wordless woman, who ought to be 
darning her children’s stockings, it’s very 
absurd for her to be weeping into a roller 
because her man, who has loved her for 
43 years, 11 months, 29 days, 23 hours, 
and 40 minutes—her man, to whom she 
is as absolutely necessary as his old slip- 
pers or his shabby old easy-chair,—be- 
cause this man does not think her the 
brightest woman he knows. But absurd 
as it is, it is suffering. 

The woman of faithful heart who has 
been left behind mentally by her hus- 
band is a tragic figure, even if she is at 
the same time a little ridiculous,—poor 
soul! Her futile, panting efforts to 
catch up; her brave, pitiful blunders; her 
antics of imitation; her foolish pink 
lawn frocks—of course they are funny; 
but the midnight tears are not funny, 
nor the prinking (behind locked doors), 
nor the tightened dresses, nor the stealthy 
reading to “improve the mind ” — that 
poor little anxious limited mind which 
knows only its duty to its dearest and 
best. These things mean the pain— 
a hopeless pain—of the recognition of 
limitations. What did it matter that 
once a year Tom announced that he 
had loved his Amelia for so many years, 
months, days, hours, and minutes ?—She 
could not talk about the President’s let- 
ter! Helen Hayes could talk about it, it 
seemed. And yet she was a pale thing, 
Mrs. Dilworth told herself. “ She never 
had my color,” poor Milly thought; 
“and they say she doesn’t get along well 
at home. And she’s no housekeeper. 
Mrs. Hayes herself told me she was just 
real useless about the house. I can’t 
understand it!” 

Of course she could not understand it. 
What feminine mind ever understood 
why uselessness attracts a sensible man? 
It is so foolish that even the most foolish 
woman cannot explain it. 

As the autumn closed in on Old Ches- 
ter, nobody in the family noticed Milly 
Dilworth’s heavier look and deeper si- 
lence. Tom himself was more talkative 
than usual; business had been good, and 
he was going to get something handsome 
out of a deal he had gone into with 
Hayes. This took him often to the Hayes 
house; and after the two men had had 
their talk, Miss Helen was to be found at 
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the parlor fireside, very arch and eager 
with questions, but most of all so re- 
spectful of Tom’s opinions! His Amelia 
was respectful of his opinions, too, but in 
such a different way. Perhaps just at 
this time Thomas Dilworth pitied him- 
self a little;—the middle-aged husband 
does pity himself once in a_ while. 
Perhaps he sighed — certainly he whis- 
tled. There is no doubt that Mrs. 
Drayton would have felt he was wan- 
dering from his Amelia, at least in 
imagination. And yet Tom was as set- 
tled and grounded in love for his middle- 
aged wife as he ever had been. 

This, however, cannot be understood by 
those who do not know that the male 
creature, good and honest and faithful 
as he may be, is at heart a Mormon. 

“T declare,” Tom said, coming home 
at twelve o’clock at night—“I declare I 
feel younger!” 

Milly was silent. 

Then Tom began to whistle: 


























Then he broke off to say that he didn’t 
think that Helen Hayes was over-happy 
at home. “The Hayeses are common- 
place people, and she is very superior. I 
guess they don’t get along well.” 

Milly thought to herself that when a 
girl didn’t get along with her own mo- 
ther it didn’t speak well for the girl; but 
she did not say so. 

But Thomas went on to declare that 
he didn’t know what to make of Ned. 
“Hanging round the Hayes’s till I’m 
ashamed of him. Why doesn’t he know 
better? I never bored a woman to 
death when I was his age.” And his 
wife thought, in heavy silence, that 
there were other people who hung round 
the Hayes’s. 

However, Thomas made his feeling so 
clear to his son, that during the winter 


Ned was never seen at the Hayes’s on the 
same evenings that his father was there. 
But there was an hour in the afternoon, 
from five to six, when the boy was free 
and Thomas was busy with his spades and 
buckets ;—but you can’t look after a boy 
every minute! 


IV 


Poor Amelia, in her bedroom, in the 
chilly January dusk, sopped her eyes with 
cold water and looked in the glass. “TI 
mustn’t ery any more,” she said to her- 
self, despairingly—* they’re so red now!” 

A door opened down-stairs, and there 
was a burst of laughter; and Mrs. Dil- 
worth in the cold twilight went on sop- 
ping her eyes. Tom and the girls evi- 
dently didn’t need her! “They could 
get along just as well without me. And 
if the Lord would take me, Tom could— 
could—so he ecould—” 

Her soul was dumb, even to itself; 
but she knew what it was that Tom 
“could ” do. 

And she knew it without bitterness. 
Like every other woman whose love for 
her husband has in it the maternal element 
(and most good women’s love has this 
element), she had always felt that if she 
died Thomas ought to marry again; but 
this simple creature went one ahead of 
that rather elementary feeling, and 
specified: she was willing to have him 
marry her! 

“Tf the Lord would only remove me,” 
said poor Milly, looking miserably in 
the glass at her plump figure, which 
showed no indications of removal. Her 
eyes were hopelessly red; she didn’t see 
how she could possibly go down to sup- 
per! But of course she had to go down. 
The mother of a family and the mistress 
of one servant must go down to supper, 
no matter what the condition of her 
eyes may be. She slunk into her seat 
behind her teacups, and scarcely dared to 
look about her noisy, hungry circle, still 
less at her Thomas, who was smiling to 
himself, but who did not share his amuse- 
ment with his family. ‘Still, when he 
suddenly said something about the re- 
freshment of talking to smart people, it 
was not hard to guess the direction of 
his thoughts. “It sharpens your brains 
up,” said Thomas. “I was going to 
suggest, Milly, that you should ask Helen 
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Hayes to tea again; but she’s got com- 
pany, and when they leave she’s going off 
to make a visit to some of her relations, 
she tells me.” 

Amelia’s mild lips tightened silently. So 
they had been together again? Her hand 
shook as she poured out ancther cup of tea 
for her Thomas, who took that moment 
to say, with all a husband’s candor, that 
she was getting fatter than ever. “I 
thought you were starving yourself to get 
thin, Milly?’ he said, smiling. Milly 
smiled too, faintly; but she was saying 
to herself: “ What did they talk about? 
How long were they together? Oh, if I 
could only be taken away!” 

It would be interesting to follow the 
processes of a mind like Mrs. Dilworth’s: 
how did a wife and mother of children 
reach the point of feeling that her fam- 
ily would be better off without her? 
Anybody in Old Chester could have told 
her such a belief was folly, and wicked 
folly at that! But it seemed just plain 
reason to Milly Dilworth: “I’m not 
necessary to anybody. Thomas likes 
somebody younger. He can’t marry her, 
because I’m alive; he could marry her 
(and she would be goed to the children) 
if I were not here. But I am!” she would 
end, hopelessly. 

Morning after morning, as she went 
about her household duties, or when be- 
fore tea she sat in her little old rocking- 
chair, mending the family stockings, she 
used to break herself against the hopeless- 
ness of the situation. She was there! 
And unless the Lord would remove her 
(any other sort of removal was impossible 
to her devout imagination) Tom could 
not have what he wanted ;—yes, and need- 
ed, too. For it was at this period that 
Mrs. Dilworth recognized, what most 
wives of men do recognize at one time 
or another, that although being a wife 
and mother is the only vocation of a mar- 
ried woman, being a husband and father 
is only one of many vocations of a mar- 
ried man. Hence the companionship of 
an eminently worthy wife is almost 
never enough for the male creature. 
When this harsh truth burst upon Milly, 
she wiped her eyes on the stocking she 
was mending and groaned aloud. But 
she did not rail against the fact, nor did 
she attempt to deny it; wherein she show- 
ed a superfeminine intelligence. She 


only said to herself that Thomas could 
not have what he wanted while she was 
alive; yet she couldn’t, it seemed, die. 
Although she was so miserable that she 
didn’t know how she lived! It was at 
this point that she began to make wild 
schemes to relieve the situation: Suppose 
she asked that Hayes girl to come and 
make them a visit?—but no; a man 
wants more than to just look at a pretty 
girl across the table. Suppose she went 
away herself and made a visit, and ask- 
ed Miss Helen Hayes to come and keep 
house for her? (Like all good wives, Milly 
had no hesitation in offering up another 
woman to the pleasure of her lord.) No; 
people would talk about Tom if she did 
that.... The amount of it was, poor Milly, 
although she did not know it, was really 
planning that Thomas should have two 
wives ;—and, dear me! how that would 
simplify things! There would be the old, 
sensible, matter-of-fact wife to mend his 
stockings, and order his good dinner, 
and nurse him through the indigestion 
consequent upon the dinner; the old 
anxious wife, who has had the children 
and reared them; who has planned and 
economized and toiled with him; who has 
borne the burden and heat of the day 
at his side; the prosaic wife, who gives, 
unasked, such good advice. Every one 
will admit that this elderly person has 
been and (to a limited degree) still is a 
necessity to every Thomas. But some- 
times Thomas thinks, in his simple way, 
that it would be pleasant to have the 
luxuries as well as the necessities of 
life; to have, for instance, a young wife, 
—a pretty wife, clever and _ foolish, 
and gayly tyrannical; a wife who never 
knew enough to advise anybody; who 
should be a relaxation and a _ refresh- 
ment! — Of course the trouble is that 
if you supply a wife for these two 
sides of a man’s character,—for util- 
ity, so to speak, and for diversion,—he 
may, not unreasonably, demand that 
every side and angle and facet of his 
jewel -like nature have its own femi- 
nine setting. That was probably Solo- 
mon’s idea. Well, well; the time is not 
yet for this reasonable arrangement ;— 
and it is possible that trade in gal- 
vanized buckets will never warrant its 
extensive existence. 

But all this is very frivolous compared 
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to the reality of this poor woman’s pain, 
a pain that finally evolved a plan—which, 
although less picturesque than the harem, 
was of the same grade in the eye of the 
law, though, curiously enough, not in her 
own eye. She could not, as she ex- 
pressed it to herself, be dead, so that her 
Thomas might have his wishes; but he 
could think she was dead. 

When this extraordinary idea came into 
Milly Dilworth’s head, she felt as one im- 
prisoned in darkness who sees, far off, 
the glimmer of daylight. He “could 
think she was dead!” And if he thought 
so, of course there could be nothing wrong 
in his marrying “her.” (Miss Hayes’s 
moral status did not enter into Milly’s 
calculations.) 

The light in her darkness dazzled poor 
Milly at first, and the way was not clear. 
It took two weeks of further thought to de- 
cide upon the step, and then to evolve its 
details ;—but one need not go into them 
as Milly did... . £ As she sat at her work, 
day after day, she thought her plan out 
slowly and toilsomely. At first she kept 
constantly balking at the enormity of it. 
Then some chance word would betray 
Tom’s admiration for brains, and she 
would beat and spur her mind up to 
her project again. ... And at last she 
accepted it. . . . Once accepted, the thing 
settled. Her mind had about as 
much flexibility as a bar of lead, and there 
was no changing it. It only remained 
to decide upon the details. This she 
did slowly and painfully. Each step was 
planned, each contingency arranged for. 

And by and by the day came to act. 


was 


The night before, at supper, Mrs. Dil- 
worth, her hands stumbling among her 
teacups, said, faintly, “I’m going over 
to the other side of the river to-morrow to 
order some chickens from Mrs. Kensy.” 

“ That Kensy house is right by the rail- 
road station,” Ned said, scowling; “I 
don’t believe she has any hens!” 

“Yes, she Neddy,” said Mrs. 
Dilworth. 

Edwin frowned blackly. “I do wish 
you wouldn’t call me by that absurd 
name, mother.” 

“T keep forgetting, Neddy dear.” 

Edwin held up his hands despairingly. 

“What are you two people talking 
about?” demanded Thomas. 
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“T’m going to walk over, across the ice, 
to the Bend, to-morrow,” said Milly. 

“ Walk!” her husband protested. “ What 
do you walk for? It’s cold as Greenland 
on the ice — and besides, they were cut- 
ting at the pool by the Bend; you don’t 
want to go that way, Milly. Take the 
stage round.” 

Mrs. Dilworth crumbled a piece of 
bread with shaking fingers, and said 
nothing. 

“What time are you going, mother?” 
inquired Edwin. 

“In the afternoon.” 

“Why, you went there only two days 
ago,” Edwin said, irritably. “I saw you 
on the back road carting a big bundle.” 

“Tt would have been more to the point 
if you’d done the carting for your mo- 
ther,” Tom Dilworth said, sharply. 

His wife paled suddenly at that word 
about a bundle, but the subject was not 
pursued. Edwin said, grumbling, that 
he didn’t see what possessed his mother 
to choose such an hour. “It’s too dark 
for a lady to be out,” Edwin protested. 

“Too dark for a—grandmother!” his 
father said. “Don’t you criticise your 
mother, young man.” And then he 
added: “ Look out for the places where 
the men were cutting, Milly. It hasn’t 
frozen over yet.” 

And Mrs. Dilworth said, after a pause, 
“T know.” 

That night was a misery of dreams 
that the deed was done, broken by wak- 
ings desperate with the knowledge that 
it was yet to do. In the morning she 
seemed to have lost all power of words; 
she bore her husband’s reproaches that 
Ned was late for breakfast; she went 
about her household duties; she watched 
the girls start for school (she did not 
kiss them; demonstrations of affection 
had never been possible to this dumb 
breast; but she stared after them with 
haggard eyes);—and through it all she 
hardly uttered a word; when she did 
speak, it seemed as though she had to 
break, by agonizing effort, some actual 
lock upon her lips. When the girls had 
gone, she looked about for her eldest; 
but Ned was not to be found. “I never 
knew him to go to the store before break- 
fast,” she thought, miserably. His fa- 


ther, pulling on his coat in the hall, 
said that Ned was getting industrious 
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to go to his work so early! His wife 
was silent. 
When he started, whistling cheerfully, 
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she watched him from the window, strain- 
ing her eyes until he was out of sight. 
Then she went up-stairs to her bedroom, 
and opening his closet door, leaned her 
head against one of his coats, trembling 
very much. 

Afterwards she wandered about the 
house in aimless, restless waiting for Ned. 

In the course of the morning Tom 
sent over to inquire why the boy had not 
come to the store. Milly told the messen- 
ger to tell Mr. Dilworth that Mr. Edwin 
was not at home. “Say I thought he 
was at the store,” she said. “Tl give 
him his father’s message when he comes 
in to dinner.” But he did not come in to 
dinner; and minute by minute the 
afternoon ticked itself away. She had 
said to herself that she must start about 
four, before Nancy and Mary got home 
from school. “ It must be so that it 
would be dark when I was coming back,” 
she reminded herself. “ If I leave here at 
four, and get my bundle from Mrs. Kensy 
at half past, it would be dark by the time 
I would be going home. Mrs. Kensy will 
say that.” 

At four Edwin had not appeared; 
Milly, having no imagination, had no 
anxiety; she merely gave up, patiently, 
the hope of a wordless good-by. But she 
kept looking for him; and when she finally 
put on her things, she paused, and turned 
back to the window, to look once more 
towards Old Chester; but there was no 
sign of Ned. It did not occur to her to 
postpone her plan; her mind, run into 
the mould of sacrifice, had hardened into 
rigidity. So at last, miserably, the tears 
running down her face, she stepped out 
into the cold, and went down through the 


garden to the river. There she turned 
and looked back, with dumb passion in 
her eyes ;—the firelight was winking from 
the parlor windows, and all the warm 
commonplace of life seemed to beckon 
her. She put her muff up to wipe her 
eyes, but she made no prayer or fare- 
well; her silence had reached her soul by 
that time. 

It was very cold; the ice was rough, 
and the wind had blown the dry snow 
about in light drifts and ripples, so that 
walking was not difficult. She trudged 
out, up towards the Bend, skirting the 
place where the men had been cutting. 
They had gone home now, and the ice 
about the black open space of water was 
quite deserted. The wind came keenly 
down the river, blowing an eddy of snow 
before it; the bleak sky lay like lead over 
the woods along the shore. There was 
not a house in sight. Amelia Dilworth 
looked furtively about her; then she bent 
down and scraped at the snow on the 
edge of the ice, as one might do who, in 
the water, was struggling for a hold upon 
it. After that, for a long time, she stood 
there, looking dumbly at the current 
running, black and silent, between the 
edges of the ice. At last, her hand over 
her mouth to check some inarticulate la- 
ment, she stooped again, and put her 
little black muff on the broken snow 
close to the water. 

When she reached Mrs. Kensy’s she 
was quite calm. She said briefly that 
she had come to order some chickens; 

—and I'll take that bundle I asked you 
to keep for me.” 

The woman brought it, and Milly tuck- 
ed her fingers through the stout strings 
she had tied so carefully a few days be- 
fore. When she would open it in the 
woods, and put on the new dress and 
shawl and the heavy veil that it 
held, and then in the dark get into 
the railroad cars at the station farther 
up the track, no one would know 
that Thomas Dilworth’s wife had fled 
away into another State! They would 
find the muff, and they would think— 
there would be only one thing to think. 

“T want the chickens for Sunday,” she 
said. It came into her mind with a little 
gush of happiness that she would pay for 
them on the spot, instead of having the 
bill sent to Tom, as was her custom; 
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she had drawn a sum of money from the 
bank a fortnight ago—a small sum, but 
her own; now it was all in her purse; 
she would buy Tom’s Sunday dinner out 
of her little fund. Except to leave him, 
‘t was the last thing she would ever do 
for him. 

She put her hand into her pocket,— 
and chilled all over. Then stood blankly 
looking at the woman; then plunged her 
hand down again into her pocket; then 
exclaimed under her breath; then tore 
her bag open and fumbled distractedly 
among brushes and night-gown and slip- 
pers; then pulled her pocket wrong side 
out with trembling fingers. 

“Vy purse!” she said, breathlessly. 
Then she searched everything again. 

“Tt ain’t any difference,” Mrs. Kensy 
protested. 

“T can’t go back for it! It is too 
late.” 

“What for?” said Mrs. Kensy. 

“ The—the train.” 

“Oh, you was going on, was you?” 
Mrs. Kensy said. “ Well, I can let you 
have the price of a ticket a little ways.” 

“No matter,” Mrs. Dilworth said, 
dully. “Tl go—I’ll go—home.” 

Even as she spoke she heard the train 
tooting faintly far up the valley. She 
sat down, feeling suddenly sick. 

Vv 

There was nothing to do but to go 
home. She remembered now how in her 
agitated watching for her son she had 
put her purse down on the corner of her 
hureau,—and left it there. Yes; there 
was nothing to do but go back. “T ean 
start to-morrow,” she said to herself. 
But in the sick reaction of the moment 
she knew that she could never start again; 
her purpose had been shattered by the 
blow. She took her bundle—the bundle 
that meant flight and disguise and self- 
sacrifice, and that stood for the shrewd- 
ness which is so characteristic of the kind 
of stupidity which forgets the purse— 
and went stumbling down in the darkness 
to the river. She said to herself that 
she must get her muff; and she thought 
heavily that it would be pretty hard to 
carry so many things across the ice. 
She was numb with the shock of inter- 
rupted ecstasy. She could not feel even 
mortification—only fatigue. She was so 


tired that, seeing in the darkness a hur- 
rying figure approaching her, she did not 
recognize her husband until he was al- 
most upon her. 

“ Milly? My God! Milly!” 

He had her muff in his hand, and as 
he reached her he caught at her shoul- 
der and shook her roughly. “ Milly—I 
thought—I thought—” He stammered 
with agitation. “I found this muff, and 
I thought it was yours; and Neddy’s gone, 
too, and I thought—both of you—” 

“ Neddy—gone?” she repeated, dully. 

She stood still on the ice, trying to get 
her wits together. 

“He’s disappeared. He isn’t in town. 
He went out early this morning. To 
skate, I suppose. Nora saw him from her 
window; at about six, she says. And this 
open water ”—she felt him quiver at her 
side—* and then this muff—” 

“No!” she said. “I—I made a mis- 
take.” She did not take in the words 
about Ned. 

“But where is he? Nobody’s seen him. 
I suppose I’m a fool, but ’'m uneasy. I 
came to meet you because I thought you 
might know. But when I saw this muff 
—it is yours, Milly, isn’t it?—I got into 
a panic about you, too.” 

“Why,” she said—“ it’s mine; yes. I 
—I left it;—I suppose. Neddy wasn’t 
with me. Did you think he was with 
me? I don’t understand,” she ended, 
bewildered. 

“He hasn’t been at home all day,” her 
husband said, “nor in town, either.” 
And then he repeated the story, while she 
looked at him, slow understanding dawn- 
ing in her eyes. 

“ Neddy—gone! Where?” 

“But that’s what I don’t know,” the 
father said. 

And his wife, dazed still, but awake 
to the trouble in his voice, began to com- 
fort him, alarm rising slowly in her own 
heart like an icy wave. 

“Maybe he went to see somebody in 
Upper Chester ?” 

“But he doesn’t know anybody at 
Upper Chester. Of course it’s possible. 
Only—you gave me such a fright, Mil- 
ly!” Mrs. Dilworth put her hand over 
her mouth and trembled. “ However, I 
guess he’s all right, as you say. I guess 
we'll find him at home when we get 
back. It’s lucky I came to meet you, 
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because I can lug your things for you. 
How did you drop your muff, dear? 
Here, take it; your hands must be cold. 
Oh, Milly, you gave me an awful fright 

it was right on the very edge of the ice; 
those confounded cutters hadn’t put up 
any ropes! You do really think there’s 
no reason to be uneasy about Ned?’ 

*“No,” she said. Iler knees shook; 
she had to pause to swallow before 
she spoke. Oh, what if he should 
find her out? As she trudged along 
at his side in the cold darkness she 
said to herself, with a sickening sense 
of apprehension, that if he found her out 
she would die. Then as her mind clear- 
ed she tried in her brief way to encourage 
him about their boy; yet as they drew 
nearer home, and she saw again the fire- 
lit windows, she began to awaken to the 
situation: Neddy had gone out to skate; 
at six, did Nora say? Of course he might 
have stopped to see somebody in Upper 
Chester; only, Neddy never went to see 
anybody anywhere—except (Amelia Dil- 
worth had forgotten her!)—except that 
Hayes girl—and she wasn’t at home. 
Yes, it was strange; and worrying per- 
haps. But she only repeated, as they 
went hurrying up to the back door, that 
she was sure Neddy was all right. But 
she held her breath to listen for his voice 
haranguing his sisters in the sitting- 
room. Instead, the two girls came run- 
ning out to meet them. 

“Oh, father, did you find Ned? Oh, 
here’s mother; she’ll know where he is!” 

“Mother, I’m sort of scared about 
him,” Mary whispered. 

“Tle’s gone to see some friend,” the 
mother said, and her brevity, so agoni- 
zing to her, seemed to reassure the others. 

“He hasn’t any friend, except Miss 
Helen Hayes,” Naney said, “and she 
went away last week.” 

“Maybe he’s gone to hunt her up,” 
Mary said, giggling, and her father told 
her to be quiet. 

“Tt’s thoughtless in him to be so late. 
But your mother isn’t worried, so I guess 
we needn’t be. Your mother says there 
is not the slightest cause for anxiety, 
and she knows.” 

“Come to supper,” Amelia said, her 
heart sinking; and the commonplace 
suggestion cheered them all; although 
Tom Dilworth did not like to lose the as- 


surance of his wife’s presence, even to 
have her go up-stairs to take off her bon- 
net, and went with her, saying again, de- 
cidedly, that there was, as she said, no 
possible reason for anxiety. “ But IT’ll 
give that boy a piece of my mind for 
worrying you so. Why, Milly, what a 
fat pocket-book! Where did you get so 
much money, my dear? I didn’t know 
the hardware trade was so_ prosper- 
ous. Look here, Milly,—it is pretty 
late, honestly!” 

She took her purse out of his hands, 
her own trembling. For a moment she 
could not. speak, and leaned forward to 
look into the swinging glass and make 
pretence of untying a knot in her bonnet 
strings. “Oh, he’ll come home soon,” 
she said. 

In spite of assurances, the tea table was 
not very cheerful—the girls stopped short 
in the middle of a sentence to listen for 
a step on the porch. Tom got up twice to 
look out of the window. Mrs. Dilworth 
thought she heard the gate slam, and held 
her breath; but no Ned appeared. The 
evening was endlessly long. Tom pre- 
tended to read his newspaper, and kept 
his eye on one spot for five minutes at a 
time. At ten he packed the girls off to 
bed; at eleven he was walking up and 
down the room; at twelve he told his wife 
to go to bed; but somehow or other he 
went himself, while she sat up “to let 
the boy in.” 

You can make excuses for this sort of 
lateness up to a certain point; but it is 
curious that at about 2.30 in the morning 
the excuses all give out. Tom Dilworth 
got up and dressed. “Something has 
happened, Milly,” he said, brokenly. His 
wife put her arms around him, trying 
to comfort him. 

“Tf Miss Hayes was only at home,” 
she said, “ maybe she would have some 
idea of his plans. He might have told 
her. And she could tell us what to do.” 

“ Who?” said Tom,—* that Hayes girl ? 
Maybe so. I hadn’t thought of her. No, 
I don’t believe she’d be any help. She 
hasn’t got much sense- in that kind 
of way.” 

Such ages and ages was Milly away 
from her great experience of jealousy, 
that she felt no relief at this bald be- 
trayal. Together they went out on to 
the porch, listening, and straining their 
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eyes. The moon was just going down; 
it was very cold; far off a dog barked. 
But there was no human sound. The 
two haggard people went shivering back 
into the hall, where a candle burned dim- 
ly in the glass bell hanging at the foot 
of the stairs. 

“Something has certainly happened,” 
Tom said again. “ Oh, Milly, you are al- 
ways so calm, and I go all to pieces!” He 
leaned his elbow against the wall and 
hid his face in his arm. His wife 
heard him groan: “ And—I’ve been hard 
on him, sometimes,” he said. 

She took his hand and kissed it silently. 

Poor Tom went to pieces more than 
once in the days that followed. Dread- 
ful days of panic and despair. Old Ches- 
ter, aroused at daybreak by the terrified 
father, decided at once that the boy was 
drowned; but everybody stood ready to 
help the stricken parents with hopeful 
words to the contrary, words which rang 
as hollow to Thomas and his wife as to 
the well-meaning liars. 

It was on Monday that he had disappear- 
ed. On Wednesday they dragged the riv- 
er through the open holes. On Thurs- 
day, blew up the ice and dragged all the 
way down to the second bend. That 
night, Naney and Mary crept away to 
ery in their own room; Tom sat with his 
head buried in his arms; his wife knelt 
beside him, touching him sometimes with 
a quiet hand, but never speaking. Dr. 
Lavendar came in, and put his hand on 
Tom’s shoulder for a minute, and then 
went away. The firelight slipped flicker- 
ing about the room; sometimes the coal 
in the grate snapped and chuckled, and 
a spurt of flame shone on the two sud- 
denly aged faces. And then into the 
silent room came, with hurried, shame- 
faced triumph,—Edwin. 

“T—I’m afraid you’ve been anxious—” 

“Tle ought to have written,” said an- 
other voice, breathless and uncertain, 
and breaking into nervous laughter. 
“Tt is naughty in him to have forgotten! 
I—I told him so.” 

Thomas Dilworth lifted his head and 
stared, silently; but his wife broke out 
into wild laughter and _— streaming 
tears; she ran and threw herself on 
Edwin’s breast, her throat strangling 
with sobs. 

“Oh—she’s found Neddy! She has 


brought him back to us!—she has found 
him! Oh, Miss Hayes, God bless you 
—God bless you! Oh, where did you 
find him ?”’ 

Miss Hayes opened her lips—then bit 
the lower one, and stood, scarlet. 

“T meant to write,” Edwin began to 
explain,—* of course I meant to write, 
but—” 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Dilworth,” Helen’s 
fluttering voice took up the excuse, 
“you must forgive him,’—she came as 
though to put her arms about Ned’s 
mother :—“ After all, a bridegroom, you 
know—” 

Milly lifted her head from Edwin’s 
shoulder and gaped at her. 

“ Bridegroom ?” 

Thomas Dilworth got on his feet and 
swore. Miss Helen Hayes—or, no; Mrs. 
Edwin Dilworth—came and hung upon 
his arm. 

“You won’t mind very much? You'll 
forgive him? We couldn’t tell, because 
—because papa would have interfered; 
but I knew your dear, kind heart. Mrs. 
Dilworth, I have so revered Mr. Dil- 
worth! —that was one reason I said 
yes. You'll let me be your little girl, 
Mr. Dilworth ?” 

“ Little—grandmother!” said Tom Dil- 
worth; and then he burst into a roar of 
laughter; then stopped, and said through 
his set teeth to his son, “ You scoun- 
drel!” 

“ 'Thomas—don’t!” the mother entreat- 
ed. “ He has come back.” 

“He’d better have stayed away!’ 
Thomas said, furiously, in all the anger 
of suddenly relieved pain. 

“ Oh, dear Mrs. Dilworth,” Helen mur- 
mured, “forgive us! He ought to have 
written—I ought to have reminded him. 
But—you understand? I know you do! 
Just these first beautiful days, one for- 
gets everything.” 

“Well, I tell you I meant to write,” 
Ned persisted, doggedly. “ But mother 
put me all out by going over to the Bend 
in the afternoon. I was going to take 
that train, and of course I couldn’t. And 
T had to take the morning train instead; 
and it put me all out. I had to get up so 
early I forgot to take any clothes,” he add- 
ed, resentfully. “It wasn’t my fault.” 

“Not your fault?” his father said, 
and then turned to his wife, almost 
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with a sob. “ Milly, can he be our boy, 
this sneak ?” 

“Yes; yes, he is, Tom; he is, dear. And 
he just forgot; he didn’t mean anything 
wrong.” Milly was almost voluble, and 
she was erying hard. And then she look- 
ed at the woman who had brought him 
back—the faded, anxious, simpering wo- 
man, who for once had no words ready. 
Milly looked at her, and suddenly opened 
her arms and took her son’s elderly wife 
to her heart. “Oh, you poor child,” she 
said, “how unhappy you must have 
been at home!” 

Helen looked at her blankly, then 
dropped her head down on the kind shoul- 
der, and Milly felt her quiver. 

“ She’s fifty!” Tom said, trembling with 
anger. “ How the devil a son of mine 
can be such a jack—” 


“ 


Tom dear! there now, don’t,” the mo- 
ther said; “he’s at home. Just think; 
he’s at home! and we thought — we 
thought—” Her voice broke. “We'll 
all love you, my child,” she whispered to 
the sobbing woman. Then, with a sort of 
gasp, she put Helen’s arms aside, gently, 
and went over and kissed her husband. 


As for Thomas Dilworth, after the first 
shock of anger and mortification had 
passed, and the young couple had finally 
settled themselves upon the disgusted 
bounty of the respective fathers, he used 
to whistle incessantly a certain song 
much in vogue at the time: 


“T hanker 
To spank her, 
Now I’m her Papa!” 


The Throbbing of the Air 


BY EDITH 


M. THOMAS 


| me my heart! 
(Thou, so long blind, 


Thou, so long grieving apart!) 


Thither, where marginless rivers of tremulous air 


Over the far, green, happy meadows wind, 


Thither carry thy quest, my heart, and find 


What Other Heart is beating there! 


IT 


Thou hast questioned the Dawn 


And the deep-browed Night,— 


Still, the veil was undrawn! 


Now, ask thou of kindred things the long-sought boon: 


The dark and the dim were not kindred—but Fervor and Light. 


Seek thou what Other Heart, half-veiled to thy sight, 


Reats in the glowing candor of Noon! 
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The Luxury of Children 


BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


DON’T know of any aspect in which 

Earth appears to better advantage 

than as a playground for small chil- 
dren. They like it, literally, “down to 
the ground,” and they are willing to take 
it just as it is. If improvements are 
thrown in, so much the better, but they 
are not great sticklers for improvements. 
They like fences because they are good 
to climb; they like to have the grass cut 
sometimes, because haycocks are good to 
tumble over; they like flowers, but very 
simple flowers will answer very well; 
they like the seashore—sand, seaweed, 
starfish, shells, surf, still-water,—but all 
they ask is that it shall be accessible. 
They don’t insist on having style and 
society thrown in. They beat most of us 
grown-ups in adaptability: in taking 
what they can get and making the most 
of it. Their experience is so limited that 
they are not critical, and their imagina- 
tions are so active that a very moderate 
material basis gives them all the founda- 
tion they need for fairy-land. 

They have the advantage of their 
elders in that the real business of life 
with them is play. The time they devote 
to it does not have to be saved up fron 
working-hours. They have all the time 
there is for play except what is needed 
for eating, which is a pleasant exercise; 
for sleeping, which also has its attract- 
ive points; and for getting washed and 
dressed from time to time, which is en- 
durable if kept within reasonable limits. 
And when they play heartily and cheer- 
fully, they are doing well their share of 
the business of life. 

Most children like flowers, but some 
children love them. It was one of the 
merits of a child I know, when she was 
still a very little girl, that she loved 
flowers as unaffectedly as any grown-up 
person with a garden. She never had 
much of a garden, worse luck, but she 
could be happy for hours together in a 
plain clover-field, with red-top and white- 


top clover, buttereups, and _ flowery 
weeds. Flowers seemed to have things to 
say to her, and she never lost a chance 
to hear them. She does not remember, 
as I do, how her grandmother, summer 
morning after summer morning, used to 
sally out in sunbonnet and the simplest 
of garb and spend the ea:liest hours of 
each new day in her flower-garden. For 
threescore years and ten  Blandina’s 
grandmother loved flowers with all the 
fidelity of a strong and gentle spirit, and 
they seemed to return her affection, for 
they lived and grew and blossomed for 
her, as they only do for their true lovers. 
I think I know how Blandina came by 
her friendship for flowers, and I have no 
doubt that, when she gets around to it, 
she too will have a garden in which 
flowers will grow for love. Well, that is 
one of the luxuries of life. It is too rare 
a luxury in this country. Our rich 
people have splendid gardens, of course, 
but our poorer people are less disposed as 
yet to raise simple flowers about their 
dwellings than the English are. Where 
you find the dooryard of a working- 
man’s cottage abloom with flowers there 
is apt to be some old-country training 
English, Seotch, or German—behind it. 
To be sure, that is by no means an in- 
variable rule; but flowers are the outcome 
of a settled life and of a more or less 
contemplative spirit, and we Americans 
are rather a restless lot as yet, and bent 
on “getting on,” and much disposed to 
devote our efforts to the cultivation of 
the main chance, and to put off our gar- 
dening until we can hire some one to do 
it for us. 

They say, indeed, that we are so devoted 
to the main chance, that we neglect not 
merely to raise flowers, but to raise 
enough children. Surely in so far as 
that is true we are showing ourselves to 
be a self-denying race. Are second-best 
things of so much moment to us that we 
deny ourselves best things in order to 
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acquire them? If we are going without 
children in order to acquire the necessa- 
ries of life, there is much to be said for 
our discretion, but if it is luxuries that 
you are after, what luxury is comparable 
to the luxury of having all the children 
that you want! 

Not many Americans who might have 
children forego that happiness altogether. 
Some exceptional married people don’t 
want children at all, because they would 
interfere with habits of life to which 
these might-be parents have grown ac- 
customed and attached. So much the 
worse for them. But they are rare peo- 
ple. An overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans who marry want children, and the 
only ground for criticising them as 
parents is that they don’t want quite as 
many as they should. Aspiring for them- 
selves, they are aspiring for their chil- 
dren too. They are loath to be loaded 
down with large families which might 
make life too hard for them, and they 
hesitate to take responsibility for more 
children than they are confident of being 
able to start in life with a full set of 
“advantages.” People who have found 
existence a struggle, and good at that 
price, are less daunted by the idea of 
bringing children into the world to 
struggle than people are who have had 
an easier time. We Americans of this 
generation have had a _ comparatively 
easy time of it, and want our children to 
have an easier time still. That is -well 
enough, if we don’t carry it too far; but 
we do carry it rather too far, and be- 
tween our careful thought for our own 
ease and our solicitude for posterity, our 
families tend to be too small. Solicitude 
for posterity has gone too far when ex- 
istence has been denied to a possible citi- 
zen for fear he may never be able to own 
a steam-yacht. And solicitude for our 
own comfort has gone too far when it 
has kept down to two what should have 
been a family of four or five children, 
because five children are too many to 
take to Europe. Let Europe wait. To 
raise five good children is better than 
Europe. Five good children are an im- 
mense luxury, and to deny oneself other 


luxuries in order to raise them is not 
self-denial at all, but merely an intelli- 
gent choice of investment. With all our 
prudence we are usually ready to stretch 


a point to indulge ourselves in a luxury 
that we covet. Then let us think of chil- 
dren more as luxuries, and somewhat less 
as objects of expense. 

For what other interests are compara- 
ble to the interests that centre in chil- 
dren? People who have had money in 
banks say that it is a pleasant sensa- 
tion. People who have had children in 
school know that that is better still. Do 
you doubt it? Which will you do, then: 
will you take children out of school to 
keep money in the bank, or take money 
out of the bank to keep children in 
school? Almost invariably you keep the 
children in school, because that is better 
fun, and promises bigger returns. There 
is no sort of objection to a simultaneous 
experience of both of these forms of 
gratification. They go very well togeth- 
er. But if a choice must be made be- 
tween them, what sort of a person is it 
that hesitates? 

Collectors have fun of a certain sort. 
They buy pictures and porcelains and 
tapestries, and more or less beautiful 
works of art, and get them together and 
gloat over them. Their properties en- 
gage their thoughts, interest them in art 
studies, bend their faculties to the pur- 
suit of bargains, and undoubtedly add 
entertainment to life. Some collectors 
have so much money that they can main- 
tain families and collections too. <A 
good many others are childless, and have 
to bring grace and beauty into their lives 
by what means they may. But any col- 
lector who stints himself in the matter 
of children in order to enlarge his accu- 
mulation of objects of art is all kinds 
of an unwise person, and any collector 
who has children and things and loves 
both is vastly more concerned about the 
future of his children than even about 
what his things will finally bring at 
auction. An auction is all that collect- 
ing finally comes to, whereas to raise a 
family is to make a bid for a perpetual 
share in the interests of mankind. 

Consider too the pursuit of ordinary 
social pleasures by persons of leisure, 
which is held to be so exceptionally di- 
verting that many well-to-do people are 
said to avoid family cares and responsi- 
bilities in order to chase it the harder. 
Geraldine is a nice girl, very good-look- 
ing, on the right side of twenty-five— 
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whichever side that is,x—and of a stimu- 
lating and unexpected turn of mind that 
makes her excellent company. She has a 
first-rate time when circumstances are 
favorable, and she gives her mind to it. 
When she was in New York last winter 
diversions pressed upon her so continu- 
ously that it was a question how she 
could find time to get her beauty-sleep 
and rest her nerves. You may not know 
it, but the maintenance of a vivacious 
demeanor and freshness of appearance is 
something of a tax on the system. To 
have good spirits and a serene temper, 
to look nice, to make one’s engagements 
maintain a proper sequence without con- 
flicting or overlapping, and to keep one’s 
admiring friends in a contented frame, 
eall for careful discretion and the exer- 
cise of a good deal of diplomatic talent. 
From New York Geraldine went to 
Florida, and the newspapers said she had 
a very good time there too. She ought to 
have had, for I consider her a very hard- 
working young woman, as well as clever. 
Having Geraldine’s kind of a good time 
is an interesting experience, and worth 
some trouble to acquire, but it seems to 
me that in the long run it is a bootless 
sort of effort. Suppose Geraldine goes 
on having a good time until she is thirty. 
She will have spent a lot of strength and 
skill, and what will she have to show for 
it? Will she have acquired anything 
that will make life more interesting to 
her at thirty-five—at forty-five—at -sev- 
enty? I hope she will; but if she doesn’t, 
so much the worse for her. 

There is a good deal of drudgery 
about getting married and raising a 
family, but you have something to 
show for it. The work has great 
compensations as it goes along, and 
if it is well done it has unrivalled and 
continuous interests in store; whereas 
the good times you have had with con- 
temporary playmates, though they have 
a certain value in retrospect, do not con- 
stitute a very substantial basis for fu- 
ture happiness. The sort of happiness 
that is stable is based on a succession of 
thoughts and occupations, each one of 
which is apt to be of trifling consequence 
in itself. It is a matter of the routine of 
daily life, of the atmosphere one lives in, 
of hourly tasks, problems, and realiza- 
tions. It is in its ability to provide 





these continuous interests in a whole- 
some fashion that domestic life beats the 
life of society. Once is not enough to 
live on Earth. To get experience and 
live by it is good as far as it goes, but 
you don’t get all that ought to be coming 
to you unless you can live again in your 
children, and pass along some of your 
experience to them. To be sure, the 
transmission of the fruits of experience 
ean only be imperfectly accomplished, 
but the impulse to do it is strong, and the 
effort to do it is immensely interesting, 
and should be, for it is by that process of 
transmission, imperfect as it is, that so- 
ciety progresses. 

This is a luxurious generation in 
America. The appetite for luxury is 
enormous, and the expenditure for its 
satisfaction is so vast that statisticians 
are ashamed to compute it. Let us con- 
sider the attractions of some rival luxu- 
ries of the less expensive sort. It costs 
about a thousand dollars a year to keep 
a boy in a good boarding-school. You 
pay the school seven or eight hundred 
dollars, and there are clothes to buy, and 
some annual repairs to be made on the 
boy by doctors and dentists, and food 
and lodging to be supplied in vacation 
time, and— Oh, if you are an indulgent 
parent and have the money, and count in 
everything, the annual bill for the boy 
may run up to twelve hundred dollars. 
It costs about as much as that to keep 
a victoria in town. Perhaps, with good 
management, you might keep one horse 
and one man and a carriage or two 
throughout the year for twelve hundred 
dollars, but if you kept them in or near 
New York, your management would have 
to be careful. But in one way or an- 
other you could get a fairly ample pro- 
vision of carriage exercise for the cost of 
maintaining a boy in a good school. 
Your wife—of course it is she who would 
take most of the carriage exercise—could 
make all her calls comfortably, instead of 
taking street-car risks in her best clothes. 
When you went out to dinner you could 
go in a ecab—which is so much the best 
way that many worthy people think it 
the only way,—and sometimes, in the 
spring, when the weather invited, your 
wife would take you to drive late in the 
afternoon in the Park. That is an ex- 
cellent thing to do in the spring in New 
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York. Let us not disparage carriage ex- 
ercise, tor it has its very good points. 
But it is not indispensable. It is a 
luxury. Inadequate as the means of 
public transportation are in New York, 
you can get about in the street cars, or 
afoot, and if you can choose your time it 
may be done fairly comfortably. If you 
have a carriage vou save some time and 
some strength, and gain in ease and 
enjoyment, but lose some exercise which 
might be good for you. Any one in the 
course of an afternoon stroll in New 
York can count upa hundred stout ladies 
riding about in victorias, who would 
really be better off, and less stout, and 
more active mentally, if they had to ex- 
ert themselves more, and get about on 
foot and in the street cars. 

Like as not some of them think it 
a greater luxurv to have a_ victoria 
than to have a boy at school, but that 
is only beeause they are used to the 
victoria, and do not happen to have 
a boy. For consider what profit there 
is in having a boy at a good board- 
ing-school. You are interested in the 
boy to start with. When he goes to 
school you become interested in the 
school, and incidentally in all schools for 
boys. You get letters from the boy, and 
they are so few as to be much apprecia- 
ted. He usually skimps them, and when 
he writes a good one it is an event. You 
get a report of his scholarship every 
month. If it is good, you rejoice; if it is 
bad, you lament, and stir him up to 
greater exertions. Either way you have 
the benefit of your emotions. Gradually 
you get to know more or less about all 
the boys that your boy knows, and con- 
tract personal acquaintance with some of 
them, so that you soon have an intelli- 
gent and extended personal interest in 
the rising generation. The boy comes 
home for the Christmas holidays and 
again in the spring, bringing new and 
stirring elements into the family life, 
bringing other boys to the house, bring- 
ing new tales and .impressions to the 
family talk, adding new turns of lan- 
guage to the family voeabulary, acting in 
various ways like a lump of fresh yeast 
in the family dough. You have the use 
of the boy all summer, besides, and at 
the end of the vear—if he is the right 
sort of a boy, and is at the right sort of 


a school—he is better and more valuable 
and more entertaining than he was at 
the beginning. Does your victoria bring 
you in returns comparable with these ¢ 
Of course it doesn’t. If you are going in 
for luxury and have to choose between a 
victoria and a boy, take the boy. 

And, of course, enjoyment of a school 
boy isn’t dependent on the ability to 
spend seven or eight hundred dollars a 
year on his schooling. The point about 
that is that for eight hundred dollars a 
year, or some such sum, you can buy for 
your boy the very best schooling that is 
in the market. Money cannot buy any 
better, for schooling is a commodity the 
value of which is very imperfectly mea- 
sured by money. The laws of demand 
and supply have only limited effect in 
determining the price of the best grades 
of it. Indeed you may send your boy to 
a publie school and pay nothing, and get 

if it happens to be a good one-—ex- 
cellent instruction, and some valuable ex- 
periences which no private school could 
quite match. It is a pleasure to spend 
money on a boy if you have it, and if 
you think you are giving him “ advan- 
tages ” which are really advantages, but 
a boy that costs a hundred dollars a 
year, or less, may be just as satisfying a 
luxury to his parents as a boy who costs 
a hundred dollars a month. The point is 
that if you have an income reasonably 
well adapted to the standard of living 
which you affect, and want all the luxu- 
ries you can afford, it will pay you to 
have some schoolboys. 

So it is as to girls, only more so. It 
is pretty generally, though not univer- 
sally, held that the best place for a boy 
is a good boarding-school, but if you live 
in a town where the schools are good, 
publie sentiment will sustain you in 
keeping your girls at home, and sending 
them to day-schools. No family that is 
addicted to luxury should omit to supply 
itself duly with schoolgirls. Nice ones 
are so very nice,—such an adornment to 
any premises, so pleasant to walk with 
and to joke with; so stimulating to read 
to! To get out a good old story that you 
may not have read for thirty years, and 
read it aloud to your own schoolgirls, is 
like opening the past at a pleasant place 
and living it over. It is excellent sport 
to live over the past when you can choose 
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the places. The story you read must be 
a good story, or it won’t go. But take— 
say Ivanhoe: Ivanhoe and a couple of 
schoolgirl listeners will insure you a 
pleasant half-hour after dinner for as 
much as three weeks. It is a great 
luxury to be able to count on daily half- 
hours that, barring accidents, will be 
pleasant. You can do it if you have 
the right sort of schoolgirls in the house, 
and improve the reasonable possibilities 
of the situation. 

And, of course, as your schoolboy 
brings you into touch with a lot of boys, 
your schoolgirls make you know more or 
less about the girls they are thrown with. 
You get to know their acquaintances, and 
have your preferences among them. 'Then 
you probably try to make your girls’ 
preferences coincide with yours. There 
will be girls whom you will want them 
to like, and other girls whom you would 
prefer to have them like less, and an 
astute and fortunate parent you will be 
if your preferences are reflected in theirs. 
In the long run the social tastes of in- 
telligent parents are usually inherited by 
intelligent children. Both, in the end, 
will be apt to like the same sort of 
people, for the same sort of reasons, but 
the capacity for selection is based on ob- 
servation and experience, and it takes 
time to develop it. Selection may be in- 
fluenced, but it can hardly be forced. 
How is a schoolgirl to know what girls 
she likes until she has tried various sorts ? 
That is one of the things she goes to 
school for, to form her taste in friends, 
and very interesting the process is as 
it unfolds. 

There is nobody in the world that in 
the long run is so good for us to live 
with as our own children. Several fami- 
lies of good people may share the same 
dwelling, and live in peace. Unattached 


people who are congenial may join forces 
and share expenses, and get on well. 
Lonely people may hire companions; im- 
pecunious people may band _ together, 
with or without friction, and do better 
in combination than they could do sepa- 
rately. And, of course, people can, and do, 
live in boarding-houses and hotels, and 
justify that arrangement. But for 
choice, almost every family prefers to 
live its own separate life in its own 
separate dwelling. That is the ideal way, 
and it matters not so very much whether 
the dwelling is great or small, dear or 
cheap, provided it is healthy, and the life 
that goes on within it is well ordered 
and harmonious. 

For any one to be able to choose 
a group of people out of the various 
millions on the earth as those with 
whom he would prefer to live, and live 
with them, seems a momentous privi- 
lege. Yet it is a privilege which millions 
of people in ordinary cireumstances en- 
joy. Whom would I live with if I had my 
choice? With Mr. Kipling, Mr. Dooley, 
President Roosevelt, and the Emperor 
William? These strenuous gentlemen 
would make an interesting company. The 
talk would be good; but, after all, they 
would not be my choice. My preference 
would be to live with Jonas, Clementine, 
Blandina, and their mother. I am more 
interested in them than in other people; 
their purposes in life fit in better with 
mine, and habit has made them more 
tolerant of my company than other folks 
would be. I like my own best to live 
with, and you like yours, and Jones and 
Smith like theirs. We all have our 
choice, and live most with the people we 
like best, giving praise to our Maker that 
natural affections, which are compara- 
tively easy to command, should be so in- 


comparably desirable. 
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Photographing the Moon 


BY G. W. 


RITCHEY 


Instructor in Practical Astronomy and Superintendent of Instrument Construction at the Yerkes Observatory 


IIE student of astronomy is often 
inclined to regard the Moon as an 
almost insignificant object, for he 

is apt to compare it with the Earth and 
the giant planets Jupiter and Saturn, 
with the Sun, or with the unnumbered 
host of suns,—the stars of the Milky 
Way. Nevertheless, the spectacle of the 
Moon, with its diameter more than one- 
fourth that of the Earth, with its area 
about one-thirteenth that of the Earth, 
and containing as it does more than five 
thousand million cubic miles of matter, 
—the spectacle of this great globe at a 
distance of less than a quarter of a mill- 
ion miles from us, and making a com- 
plete revolution around the Earth every 
twenty-eight days, is a most imposing 
one. It is a spectacle, however, with 
which we are so familiar that the effect 
of its sublimity is in a great measure 
lost to us. 

It is indeed very much as in the case 
of the Earth itself, which we know to be 
a globe nearly eight thousand miles in 
diameter, and weighing three-fourths as 
much as a solid globe of iron of the same 
size. We know that this great mass of 
the Earth, with its mountains and for- 
ests, its continents and oceans, not only 
makes a complete rotation on its axis 
every day, but also moves forward, in its 
inconceivable yearly journey around the 
Sun, with a speed of nineteen miles every 
second,—a speed nearly one thousand 
times greater than that of a railway train 
running seventy miles an hour. On such 
a chariot and at such a speed we are rid- 
ing, and have been all our lives, through 
he abyss of space; but we seldom pause 
o think of this, or of the many other 
zreat facts which astronomy presents. 

There are many circumstances which 
lend a profound interest to the study of 
the physical character‘sties of the Moon. 
It is so near the Earth that, with the 
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aid of the telescope, the details of its sur- 
face can be seen and studied incom- 
parably better than those of any other 
celestial object. Mars, even at its nearest 
approach to the Earth, is about eighty 
times farther distant than our satellite. 
The Sun is nearly four hundred times 
farther from us than is the Moon; Jupi- 
ter about two thousand times; the near- 
est of the fixed stars approximately one 
hundred million times. Our satellite is 
indeed the only celestial object the fea- 
tures of the surface of which can be dis- 
tinctly and unquestionably seen to re- 
semble, in many respects, the surface of 
the Earth. 

Furthermore, the Moon is apparently 
an example of the latest stage, or one of 
the latest stages, in the development of a 
world. The chaotic nebule, without form 
and void; the spiral nebule, showing dis- 
tinct evidence of revolution and of con- 
densation into dense central masses sur- 
rounded by attendant rings or wisps or 
nebulous nuclei; the Sun with its at- 
tendant worlds; the great planets Ju- 
piter and Saturn, which are apparently 
still in a state of great internal heat; the 
Earth, with its moderate temperature 
and its myriad forms of animal and vege- 
table life; the Moon, apparently long 
past the condition in which it could sup- 
port life—cold and desolate, without air 
or water,—all apparently illustrate suc- 
cessive stages of development. 

With such a position of proximity to 
the Earth, and holding such a place in the 
scale of world-development, the Moon 
merits the most careful study. Its 
rugged surface, reminding the observer 
of chalk or plaster of Paris in its bare 
whiteness, presents countless details of 
varied and picturesque interest. With 
the constantly changing illumination, as 
the Moon waxes and wanes, vast regions 
of innumerable craters, and the darker 
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and comparatively smooth gray plains, 
turn slowly into the sunlight or toward 
the darkness and cold of space, present- 
ing an ever-changing panorama of 
strange and fascinating scenery. 

Many attempts have been made to de- 
pict lunar scenery by means of drawings; 
but these are, almost without exception, 
unsatisfactory, not only because they are 
not strictly accurate, but also because 
they fail to convey to the eye the true 
effect of light and shade,—of relief,— 
which the lunar surface presents in the 
telescope. By far the most satisfactory 
pictures of the Moon’s surface, excepting 
only the most recent photographs, were 
made many years ago by James Nasmyth, 
the celebrated English engineer, inventor, 
and astronomer, whose book on “ The 
Moon” is of permanent value and fasci- 
nating interest. Mr. Nasmyth made 
plaster models of the lunar surface as he 
saw it in a powerful telescope of his own 
construction. He then photographed 
these models with the sunlight falling 
obliquely upon them, just as we see the 
lunar details illuminated when near the 
terminator. The resulting pictures, with 
which his book is richly illustrated, are 
extremely realistic and imposing. 

With the application of photography 
to astronomy much attention has natu- 
rally been given to lunar photography. 
In 1840, less than one year after Da- 
guerre’s discovery, Dr. John W. Draper 
obtained the first photograph of the Moon, 
but with small and imperfect apparatus. 
The exposure-time required was twenty 
minutes. In 1862-3 a very great ad- 
vance was made by his son, Dr. Henry 
Draper, who -used a powerful reflecting 
telescope of his own construction. The 
image of the Moon on his photographs 
was slightly less than one and one-half 
inches in diameter. Even with the 
“wet plates” which he used he was able 
to obtain these photographs with ex- 
posures of less than one second. Dr. 
Draper’s book describing the construction 
of this telescope and its use in’ lunar 
photography is a most valuable and in- 
teresting one. 

Ten years later, Dr. Lewis M. Ruther- 
ford, of New York, secured many ex- 
quisitely sharp lunar photographs, using 
a very different form of instrument, a 
thirteen-inch refracting telescope with a 


“ 


photographic corrector,’—an additional 
lens by means of which his visual tele 
scope could be converted into a photo- 
graphie one. Dr. Rutherford’s telescope, 
and his valuable series of photographs 
of the Moon and other celestial objects, 
were later presented by him to Colum- 
bia University. 

With the advent of photographie “ dry 
plates,” with their convenience and great 
sensitiveness, revolutionary results were 
almost immediately secured in the photog- 
raphy of faint celestial objects,—comets, 
nebulew, and faint stars,—with long ex- 
posures of the sensitive plate. But while 
it has not been found extremely difficult 
to photograph fainter celestial objects 
than can be seen with any telescope, it 
is an entirely different kind of problem 
to successfully photograph the minute 
details, which can be seen with powerful 
visual telescopes, of bright celestial ob- 
jects, such as the Moon and planets. It 
should be stated once for all that no 
photographs of these objects have even 
yet been secured which show the smaller 
markings and details which can be seen 
directly with powerful telescopes when 
atmospheric conditions are fine. 

To understand the causes of this fail- 
ure we must remember that the greatest 
obstacle in observing—either visually or 
photographiecally—the minute details of 
bright celestial objects is the lack of tran- 
quillity and homogeneity of our own at- 
mosphere. The telescope must look out 
through many miles ef air which is usu- 
ally in a state of tremor and turmoil, due 
to the admixture of currents of air of 
different temperatures. We have all seen 
the heat-tremors in the air over a_ hot 
stove, or along the ground heated by the 
Sun; similar tremors, though much less 
violent, exist even at night, and far above 
the ground. The effect of these is enor- 
mously exaggerated when high magnify- 
ing powers are used with powerful tele- 
scopes, with the result that celestial ob- 
jects seldom or never appear quiet and 
entirely distinct when seen in such tele- 
scopes. On some nights, especially after 
sudden changes of temperature have oc- 
curred, celestial objects appear so blurred 
and indistinct that no small details can 
be seen. At other times the image in the 
telescope appears sharp, but is in a state 
of violent tremor, and the eye is greatly 
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PLATE I.—AN EXTREMELY ROUGH REGION OF THE MOON 


The Craters Clavius, Longomontanus, Tycho, etc. 
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wearied in trying to follow the minute 
and rapid oscillations. At other times 
these tremors are small and slow and are 
readily followed by the eye; with such 
conditions we are often able to see very 
small details well, as they sway and 
tremble slightly and irregularly; minute 
craters on the Moon, for example, appear 
sharp, round and distinct, but are appar- 
ently swaying irregularly through a dis- 
tance greater than their own diameter. 
Now we can readily see that in attempt- 
ing to photograph these very small de- 
tails, even with fine atmospheric condi- 
tions, the sharpness of the photographs 
must be seriously impaired by the small 
movements of the image during the ex- 
posure of the sensitive plate. The very 
small lunar craters, which could be dis- 
tinctly seen as they moved, leave no im- 
pression whatever on the photograph, on 
account of this movement. 

It should be stated that the slow and 
uniform diurnal motion of celestial ob- 
jects from east to west across the sky 
does not introduce serious difficulties in 
this work, as this uniform motion can be 
most aceurately compensated for by 
means of refined mechanism. 

There are other reasons why smaller 
details of bright objects can be seen di- 
rectly in the telescope than can be photo- 
graphed. When looking at these details 
with high magnifying powers, we do not 
see them with equal distinctness at suc- 
cessive instants, because the atmospheric 
disturbances are constantly changing in 
character and intensity. In visual ob- 
servations the eye takes full advantage 
of the very brief instants when the defini- 
tion or steadiness is exceptionally good; 
but to eatch just the right instant for 
the exposure of the photographic plate 
would be very difficult even if this ex- 
posure could be exceedingly short. For 
reasons which I shall next describe, such 
very short exposures are not practicable 
at present. 

It should be understood that photo- 
graphs of celestial objects are made di- 
rectly with the telescope, which itself be- 


comes a large photographic camera. 


When we photograph the Moon with a 
twelve-inch telescope of ten feet focal 
length we are merely using a species of 
camera ten feet long with a lens (or, in 
the case of a reflecting telescope, a con- 
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cave mirror) twelve inches in diameter; 
the whole is mounted on axes, and slowly 
moved by clockwork so as to follow the 
apparent motion of the celestial objects 
across the sky. One might suppose that 
a telescope ten feet long would give a 
very large photograph of the Moon; but 
in fact the lunar image given by a tele- 
scope of this length is only about one 
inch in diameter. The size of the image 
depends upon the focal length of the tele- 
scope; in the photographs made with the 
great Yerkes refractor, the length of 
which is sixty-three feet, the image of the 
Moon is seven inches in diameter. With 
a telescope one hundred feet long the 
diameter of the lunar image would be 
between ten and eleven inches; and so on. 

It is very important that the image 
should be as large as possible. For, even 
when the photograph is extremely sharp, 
an image only one or two inches in 
diameter cannot be expected to show the 
smaller details of the Moon’s surface 
well. This is largely due to the granula- 
tion or structure of the film of the photo- 
graphic plate itself—the silver granules 
are not indefinitely small. In the case of 
rapid dry plates this granulation is so 
coarse that it is easily seen with slight 
magnification,—of eight or ten diameters. 
It is evident that the finer detailg.of the 
lunar image are complicated with the 
granular structure of the plate,.‘and so 
are lost. 

The brightness or intensity of the 
lunar image, and consequently the time 
of exposure necessary in securing the 
photograph, depends upon both the di- 
ameter of the lens or mirror of the tele- 
seope and its focal length. When we in- 
crease the focal length of our telescopes, 
in order to secure a larger lunar image, 
the brightness or intensity of the image 
is greatly diminished, and the necessary 
exposure of the photograph correspond- 
ingly inereased, unless the diameter of 
the lens or mirror is increased in the 
same proportion as its focal length. 

There can be little doubt, however, that 
by the use of a very long telescope, of 
between one hundred and two hundred 
feet focal length, and of moderate aper- 
ture,—say of twenty-four or thirty 
inches,—much finer photographs of the 
Moon and planets could be secured than 


have yet been obtained. On account of 

















PLATE IIl.—WESTERN PART OF GREAT LUNAR PLAIN, MARE SERENITATIS 
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the great cost of mounting a telescope of 
this length in the ordinary way, and of 
protecting it from wind and weather by 
a dome, such an instrument would pref- 
erably be of the horizontal type; this 
form of telescope does not point toward 
the sky, but lies immovable and horizon- 
tal, and the rays of light from celestial 
objects are reflected into it by an opti- 
cally perfect plane mirror. This mirror, 
mounted on axes and moved by clock- 
work, is the only part of a telescope of 
this kind which has to move, in order 
to follow the apparent diurnal motion of 
celestial objects. 

A horizontal telescope of twenty-four 
inches aperture and 165 feet focal length 
is now being constructed, from the 
writer’s designs and under his super- 
vision, in the instrument and _ optical 
shops of the Yerkes Observatory. This 
telescope will give an image of the Moon 
eighteen inches in diameter, with an ex- 
posure of from two to five seconds. In 
connection with this instrument a most 
important device, ealled the double-slide 
plate-earrier, will be used, by means of 
which the observer is able to cause the 
photographie plate to follow the mi- 
nute irregular movements of the im- 
age, already described, with considera- 
ble accuracy. 

Among the most successful workers in 
lunar photography in recent years should 
be mentioned the Henry brothers, of the 
Observatory of Paris, who used a fine 
photographie telescope of thirteen inches 
aperture and of their own construction ; 
Professors Burnham, Holden, and Colton, 
formerly of Lick Observatory, who used 
the great Lick refractor; Professor W. 
H. Pickering, of Harvard College Ob- 
servatory, who has recently employed in 
this work a horizontal telescope of twelve 
inches aperture and 135 feet focal length; 
and MM. Loewy and Puiseux, of the 
Paris Observatory, whose lunar photo- 
graphs obtained with the great coude 
telescope are among the finest ever made. 

The great Yerkes refractor, with its 
aperture of forty inches and a_ focal 
length of sixty-three feet, is probably the 
most powerful telescope in existence for 
visual observations. It was not designed 
for photography, however; the forty-inch 


lens is a visual one, concentrating in a 
sharp and intense focus the rays of light 


of those colors—the orange, yellow, and 
yellow-green—which most strongly affect 
the eye, but leaving outstanding, or out 
of focus, the blue rays,—those which 
most strongly affect the photographic 
plate. A telescope lens constructed for 
photography unites in one sharp focus 
the light of the blue region of the spec- 
trum, and necessarily leaves outstanding 
the visual rays. 

By the use of a method perfected by 
the writer in 1900 the Yerkes refractor 
is made available for direct photography 
of the Moon, planets, star-clusters, and 
so on. The method is extremely simple 
and economical, and is applicable to all 
visual telescopes. Instead of the ordinary 
blue-sensitive photographie plates, iso- 
chromatic plates are used, which are very 
sensitive to yellow light. Mounted in 
the plate-holder, close in front of the 
sensitive plate, is a large, brilliantly trans- 
parent yellow color-screen or ray-filter; 
this excludes the out-of-focus blue light, 
which would otherwise destroy the sharp- 
ness of the photograph, and allows only 
the sharp yellow or visual image to reach 
the sensitive plate. With this arrangement 
the great telescope photographs the 
Moon with an exposure of less than one 
second. On account of the size and 
leneth of the telescope, and the effective- 
ness of the color-screen method, the re- 
sulting negatives show smaller details of 
the Moon’s surface than have been photo- 
graphed before. 

The photographs which accompany 
this article were obtained by the writer 
with the great telescope in the manner 
just described. In Plate I. is shown an 
extremely rough region in which the 
lunar craters are massed together in be- 
wildering profusion; these craters, which 
are supposed to be of voleanie origin, are 
of all sizes, from Clavius, 142 miles in 
diameter, the great ring just above the 
centre of the picture, to those not more 
than one mile across. The extremely 
rough edge on the right is called the 
terminator; it is, in this case, the region 
of sunrise on the Moon; here the sun- 
light is shining very obliquely along the 
surface, and the irregularities of surface 
are brought out in strong relief. The 
crater Clavius, already mentioned, is one 
of the largest formations of its class; 
its circular wall or rampart rises about 
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12,000 feet in vertical height above the de- 
pressed crater-floor, and includes an area 
of no less than 16,000 square miles. Just 
below and to the right of Clavius is the 
great ring Longomontanus, ninety miles 
across. The conspicuous crater near the 
lower left-hand corner of the picture is 
Tycho, fifty-four miles in diameter and 
17,000 feet deep; it is one of the most 
perfect examples of a lunar voleano. 

In Plate II. we see a region entirely 
different in character from the last. It 
is a part of one of the comparatively 
smooth, gray plains of the Moon, which 
were called seas by the old astronomers, 
but which are now supposed to be the 
dry and sandy beds of ancient oceans. 
Mare Serenitatis, the Sea of Serenity, 
the western part of which is shown in 
the photograph, is nearly circular and is 
about 430 miles in diameter. Among the 
most interesting features of its surface 
are the great crooked ridges, which 
strongly remind one of ridges of sand 
formed by the action of water,—although 
the theory that they are folds or wrinkles 
produced by shrinkage of the surface is 
perhaps a more reasonable one. These 
remarkable features, the details of the 
great crater Posidonius, and other objects 
on the western beundary of Mare Se- 
renitatis are shown in the photograph 
with a distinctness seldom attained when 
studying these objects directly with a 
great telescope. 

Plate IIT. is from a photograph of Mare 
Tranquilitatis, which lies just south of 
Mare Serenitatis. The complicated sys- 
tems of sandlike ridges shown on this 
great plain are most remarkable. The 
contrast between the dark and compara- 
tively smooth plain or ocean-bed and the 
higher and brighter rough territory sur- 
rounding it is strikingly shown. 

The photograph of the great crater 
Theophilus (Plate IV.) was obtained on 
the most beautiful night which I have 
ever seen at the Yerkes Observatory. The 
valleys of Lake Geneva and Lake Como, 
near the observatory, were filled with 
mist, which also covered the surrounding 
hills and rose to the level of the roof, 
leaving only the three domes of the ob- 
servatory standing out above it. The 
upper surface of this sea of mist appear- 
ed almost as white as snow in the moon- 
light, and nearly as level and definite as 
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the surface of a lake. The air above the 
mist was exquisitely tranquil and trans- 
parent. The Moon was very high, and ap- 
peared to the naked eve white and brill- 
iant, like polished silver. With these 
conditions we were able to employ the 
highest magnifying power which is used 
with the great telescope,—a power of 
3750 diameters. With such conditions 
we were able to secure photographs which 
show much smaller features of the Moon’s 
surface than have ever been photograph- 
ed before. Assisted by Mr. Sullivan, the 
writer made twenty negatives. Plate IV. 
is from one of the best of these. 

No more imposing group of craters 
exists on the Moon than that shown in 
the illustration, — Theophilus, Cyrillus, 
and Catharina. Theophilus, the lower of 
the three, is sixty-four miles across, and 
is the deepest of all visible craters. The 
circular rampart ranges from 14,000 to 
18,000 feet in vertical height above the 
gulf within. The central.mountains, so 
well shown in the photograph, are more 
than a mile high. But the most striking 
features of this crater are the vast radi- 
ating ridges and ravines of its outer 
slopes; some of these can be traced for a 
hundred miles from the crest of the ram- 
part. Can they be the remains of lava- 
streams which at one stage of the vol- 
cano’s activity overflowed the crater’s 
rim? Imagine the sublimity, and yet the 
utter desolation, of the scene, if we could 
stand upon the crest of the rampart and 
look out upon those thousands of square 
miles of gigantic radiating ridges, or, 
turning about, look down into the vast 
amphitheatre, the crater-floor 18,000 feet. 
below. There is no scene on the Earth 
which approaches it. 

The craters, mountains, ridges, and 
other features of the Moon are probably 
the most ancient formations, in any way 
resembling the surface of the Earth, upon 
which human eye$ can look. For the 
Moon is so much smaller than the Earth, 
having only about one-eightieth of the 
Earth’s mass, that it had probably passed 
through all of its stages of change and 
development, and cooled down to a dead 
and changeless world,—its surface pre- 
cisely as we now see it,—at a time when 
the Earth was still a molten mass,—be- 
fore our oceans and continents and our 
eternal hills were formed. 
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An Exchange of Confidences 


BY ELLSWORTH KELLEY 


HE old man was eighty-six. You 
would not think it to look at him. 
He stood so straight and his step 
was so light that he did not seem sixty. 

He shaved his face once over every 
morning of his life, and blacked his own 
shoes, even to the heels. His eyes were 
bright and of the color of the unelouded 
sky on a moonless night. Other old people 
said that he had been a very handsome 
man when in his prime. His manner 
toward the ladies was still so gallant, in 
a stately, old-fashioned way, that Aunt 
Naney, who kept house for him, used 
to think of joking him about it. She 
often wanted to say, “ Father, I believe 
you are looking around after a second 
wife.” But she never said it. 

This old man was the little boy’s 
grandpa. When the little boy came in 
on his first visit from Kansas, and all 
by himself, the old man met him at the 
train. They shook hands and kissed each 
other, while the old man asked, 

“low in the world did you know me, 
when you had never seen me before ?” 

“Why, you look just like the big pic- 
ture of you ma has in the sitting-room. 
She says it is lots of company to her 
when pa and I are away. How did you 
know me?” 

“Oh, you look exactly like your pa 
when he was your age. Just as much 
alike as two peas!” 

As they jogged down the pike behind 
sleepy old Selim they had quite a visit 
together. Somehow his grandpa had a 
way of knowing what little boys like to 
talk about and of the sort of stories they 
like to hear. So, to put it in his grand- 
pa’s words, “they were soon trading 
yarns like old-timers.” 

He told his grandpa about the cattle- 
ranch, and about the swimming-hole in 
Elm Creek, and of the villages of prairie- 
dogs, and all about chasing after jack- 
rabbits with hounds; and his grandpa 
told him bear stories of the early days, 


and of a long chase he and some other 
men once had after a horse-thief, more 
than fifty years before. 

It was a fine time they had on that 
drive; but not to be compared with the 
time they had that rainy afternoon when 
Aunt Nancy was away and he and his 
grandpa told each other some secrets. 
This was the way of it: 

The old man was nodding in his chair. 
The little boy sat by the window listen- 
ing to the rain. He fell to thinking 
about seeing a “picture.” His first 
teacher had taught him how to see pic- 
tures. He closed his eyes and began to 
whisper softly to himself. He was doing 
this when his grandpa awoke from his 
nap. The old man watched the boy’s 
closed eyes and moving lips for a mo- 
ment, and then called, 

“Hi, there! are you talking in your 
sleep ?” 

The boy opened his eyes in confusion, 
and confessed he had been seeing pic- 
tures with his eyes shut. 

“Dear me!” said the old man. “ Tell 
me about it.” 

The little boy closed his eyes again and 
began: “I see a picture. It is in Kansas. 
I see the grass running along before the 
wind to meet the clouds that are coming 
across the prairie. Now they have met, 
and the black clouds reach down long 
white fingers of rain to the grass. I see 
the cattle running for the shelter of the 
grove. I see the rain hurrying across the 
corn - field. I see my ma putting the 
chickens in the coop—” 

“T’ll declare,” said the old man, as the 
boy paused, with the least suspicion of a 
sob in his voice,—“T’ll declare, you’ve 
made the picture so real that I see a drop 
of rain on your cheek! Sometimes I see 
pictures, too. I see them in the fire best, 
when the long winter evenings come. I 
see things as they used to be a long while 
ago, when your pa and Aunt Nancy and 
all the rest were children. And your 
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grandma—lI see her moving about the 
room, and, as she works, I hear her sing: 


“*There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall 


The old man paused. 

“It is a nice picture,” said the boy, 
“ and Why, grandpa! you’ve got rain- 
drops on your 
cheek!’’ Then 
they both smiled. 

“Say,” said the 
old man, bringing 
his cane down on 
the floor with a 
thump — “say, I 
haven’t heard you 
read yet. What 
do you say to 
reading a piece to 
me out of my old 
reader book ?”’ 

The little boy 
thought that he 
should like it very 
much, and_ the 
old man got the 
book from the 
mantel-shelf. He 
wiped the dust \ 
from its leathern ; | \ 
cover, and then 
gave it a little 
tender pat with ) 
his hand. 

The book was 
a copy of The 
American Precep- 
tor. The boy 
turned to the title- 
page and found 
this imprint: 
7th N. Y. Edition. 


For Evert Duy 
ckhinck, Bookseller. 








John Adams ‘Taylor aol 
his Hand and his Pen. 
He will be Good _— The 
{but God knows When, } tune’, he Teves 


explained: “ Yes, I wrote it there when 
in school. Every boy in school had those 
lines written in his book.” 

Then the little boy found a name writ- 
ten on the margin of a leaf. It was a 
zirl’s name, and it was written in a 
girl’s hand—“ Miss Delight Stafford.” 
He showed it to his grandpa. 

“She was a 
nice—a very nice 
little girl,” said 
his grandpa, after 
he had read _ it 
over twice. “ We 
used to go to 
school together, 
and she was my 
Say! Did a little 
girl ever’ write 
her name in your 
book ?” 

The little boy 
blushed and_ look- 
ed out of the 
window. Then he 
said: “I—that is 
—yes, one. Her 
name is Molly 

Molly 3rown. 
\ She’s a real nice 
girl.” Then he 
paused, uncertain 


| as to what to say 
y next. The old 
| man smiled a sly, 


knowing smile, 
“7 but was kind 
enough to change 
the subject. He 
said, 

“ Now pick out 
a good piece and 
read it to me.” 
little boy 





slowly in search of 





By J. C. Totten. 
1810. 


On the fly-leaf was written his grand- 
pa’s name. The ink, once black, had 
faded to a rusty brown. Then the boy 
found some rhymes that were of interest, 
and he read them aloud: 


* John Adams Taylor, his Hand and his Pen. 
He will be Good, but God knows When.” 


The old man smiled half foolishly and 


a familiar piece. 

At last he found 
one — “ Logan, the Cayuga Chief.” He 
had spoken it once of a Friday after- 
noon. When he had reached the last 
sentence he was thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of the speech, and his voice 
was full of feeling as his young treble 
rang out: “*Who is there. to weep for 
Logan? Not one!’” The old man ex- 
claimed: “Good! T’ll declare, it was 
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ing coat. 


“This is your grand- 
ma’s old — spinning- 
wheel. One hundred 
and forty rounds on 
that reel made a cut. 
She could spin eighteen 
cuts ina day and do her 
housework besides. 

“That hair trunk was 
mine when a boy. I 
kept my wedding-suit in 
it for a long while. I 
bought those old chairs 
when we first began 
housekeeping. I made 

‘WE USED TO GO TO SCHOOL that cradle. All the 

TOGETHER”’ children were rocked 

in it. Your pa_ was 

the last one of all—the last baby to be rocked 
in it. 

“That coat? My father wore it in the war of 712. 
And my grandfather carried that old flintlock when 
he fought under Washington in 1755.” 

The pride in a heroic ancestry began to awaken 
and creep through the little boy’s veins. He had no 
words to say his thoughts. He touched the faded 
coat with caressing hand and said, “And my pa 
was a soldier—and a captain—too!” But the old 
man understood. 

“That pile of old books don’t amount to much. 
They’re all back numbers and out of date, same as I 
be.” But the boy was down on his knees beside them. 
He found a book with a blue cover. It was an old 
spelling-book. A happy thought struck him. 

“Grandpa, I read for you; now you must spell 
for me!” 

The book opened at a well-worn page, and he 
pronounced to the old man the first word at the 


good!” and thumped on the floor with his cane. 
Then he ealled for the 
General Putnam.” When he had read it, his 
grandpa nodded in approval and said: 

“That’s what I call a proper good story. Now I 
know what we'll do next. 


“Singular Adventure of 


Come along with me!” 


Together they went up-stairs to the second floor, 
and through a little door and up another stair, 
and then there they were 


in the attic! There was 


an old spinning-wheel, and a machine with arms on 
it that looked like half-grown croquet mallets. 
There were broken old chairs and an old box-cradle. 
There was a battered hair trunk and a pile of old 
books. There was an old gun and an ancient-look- 


“Oh, oh!” exclaimed the little boy. 

“Nothing here but trash and trumpery,” said 
his grandpa. But there 
that made the little boy 


was a quaver in his voice 
look up. 


“HER NAME IS MOLLY—MOLLY 


BROWN” 
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top of the first line on the right-hand 
page. 

“Baker. B-a ba, k-e-r ker, baker!” 
and without waiting for the boy to pro- 
nounce the next he went on spelling lady 
and shady and tidy and holy, and so on 
to the end of the long line of eigh- 
teen words. 

The boy looked in appreciative admira- 
tion at his grandpa, who stood erect to 
the full height of his six feet one, his 
head almost touching the rafter, the lust 
of the conflict of bygone spelling-matches 
shining in his eyes. The boy pronounced 
myrmidon, sextile, ferule, orgillous, por- 
phyry. The old man spelled them all. 

“My! You must have been a good 
speller when you was a boy,” commented 
the grandson. 

“The best for miles around! I was 
never beaten but once. And that time 
a girl beat me and got the prize—and I 
got one, too!” 

“Tell me about it,” said the boy. 

The old man smiled softly and said: 

“Tt was sixty-eight years ago. I was a 
natural-born speller. There was a girl in 
our school who was a natural-born speller 
too. She had shining black eyes and 
teeth as white as milk. She was always 
chosen first on one side, and I on the 
other. And somehow I always outspelled 
her, two best out of three, or three out of 
five. And I thought a heap of that girl. 
She was Miss Delight Stafford.” 

“Molly Brown is a good speller too,” 
volunteered the boy. “She beats me 
sometimes.” 

“And if I thought her pretty, the oth- 
er young men did too. But though she 
was lively and full of fun, she held her 
head high, and I suppose, first and last, 
she gave the mitten to every young fellow 
in the neighborhood. 

“We had spelling-matches of Friday 
evenings in those days, besides parties and 
revival meetings. Her father could not 
always take her, and she had no brother. 
She could have had her choice of com- 
pany from among the young men, but 
she did not seem to eare. One day at 
noon I overheard Joe Durkee ask her 
if he might go with her to the spelling- 
match at the Ridge school that night. I 
heard her tell him no, and she looked 
toward me as she said it. 

“Pretty soon she sat down by herself 


at a desk, and I made bold to-sit down 
beside her. ‘Are you going to the spell- 
ing-match to-night, Miss Delight? I 
asked. 

“€Who’s to take me? she said. 

“T made up my mind it was now or 
never, and I asked: ‘ Miss Delight, Sister 
Sarah has a pillion, and she is not going 
to-night. If you will do me the favor 
to ride behind me on Black Bess, I guess 
you will have some one to take you who 
will be mighty glad to do it.’ 

“The roses in her cheeks bloomed very 
large as she answered: ‘ But I’m afraid 
of Black Bess—she’s so high-spirited !’ 

“¢Then we'll ride old John. He’s as 
gentle as a dog!’ 

“Old John! Old John, indeed! He’s 
such an old slow-poke we’d never get 
there.’ 

“T felt pretty blue, for I thought the 
thing was up. I must have looked it, too; 
but just then I saw a twinkle in her eye, 
and knew she was making sport of me.” 

“Sometimes Molly Brown makes fun 
of me,” confided the boy, “but I guess 
she likes me.” 

The old man chuckled. “ They’re alike 
from A to izzard—every one of them. 
Well, when I saw her eyes twinkling I 
grew bold and I said: ‘ Miss Delight, you 
are not afraid of Black Bess—not a bit 
afraid of her! And you will ride behind 
me on her to the spelling-match to-night !’ 
‘No,’ said she, ‘I do not think I shall be 
very much afraid—behind you!’ Lord! 
it makes my old heart thrill this minute 
when I think of the look in her eyes as 
she said it. 

“When sundown came I was at the 
hitching-post before her father’s door, for 
the match was to begin at early candle- 
lighting. Miss Delight came out, mount- 
ed the horse-block, and sprang on behind 
me. Once in a while, as we rode along, 
Black Bess snorted as if she scented a 
wolf in the shadow of the trees. And 
then Miss Delight, whose little hand rest- 
ed lightly against my side, would clasp 
me with both arms, and I heartily wished 
the timber road might be beset at every 
turn with lurking wolves. 

“But if my heart was filled with bliss 
by the events of that ride, she placed a 
check upon my joy when we reached the 
schoolhouse. Our crowd of young folks 
was already there, and with them was 
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‘D-1 bi,’ SAID Miss DELIGHT, QUICK AS A WINK” 


Joe Durkee. As if to make amends to 
Joe for refusing his company, she was 
very gracious to him, and laughed and 
chatted with him right merrily. As 
Joe’s spirits rose I found myself growing 
glum. Then I thought of the ride. At 
least she had never ridden behind Joe 
nor clung to him for protection. 

“The master thumped on the desk with 
his jack-knife and ealled the crowd to 
order. He announced that a prize would 
be given to the best speller—a silver dol- 
lar,—and that was a grand prize in those 
days. Then he took a speller and put his 
finger between its pages. 

“T was chosen first on one _ side, 
and then Miss Delight Stafford was 
chosen first on the other—and Joe Durkee 
was chosen second on her side, and of 
course he had to stand and sit beside 
her. Ill declare, it made me so mad 
that I felt like fighting him!” And the 
old man paused to laugh as if it were 
the most amusing thing in the world. 

“And then we stood up and spelled 
down. We had not spelled very long be- 
fore no one was left standing but Miss 
Delight and myself. I didn’t want to 





beat her, and I hated the idea of being 
spelled down by her. We spelled against 
each other for more than an hour. It 
was the greatest spelling-match ever held 
in that country! ‘And then the master 
put to me the word — valetudinarian. 
‘D-e de,’ said I, when I got to the fourth 
syllable. ‘D-i di,’ said Miss Delight, 
quick as a wink. And she had me!” 

“ And so,” said the boy, as if continu- 
ing the narrative—“ and so she beat you 
and won the prize. And where did your 
prize come in?” 

“Can’t you guess?” There was a mer- 
ry twinkle in the old man’s eye as he 
asked the question. But the little boy 
could net guess. “ Why, going home, I 
popped the question !” 

“Popped the question! What ques- 
tion? And how did you pop it?” 

“T asked her to marry me, you know. 
And she said, ‘ Yes.’ And Miss Delight 
Stafford was your grandma!” 

The little boy smiled understandingly. 
He looked up, hesitated, and then he 
faltered, “ I—never—’ 

“No,” said the old man, “I suppose 
not. But you will—sometime!” 
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DISCIPLINE”’ 


From a sketch drawn and colored by Thackeray when a boy 


Four Thackeray Sketches 


WITH COMMENT BY 


HE originals of these sketches were 
T drawn and colored by the boy Wil- 

liam Makepeace Thackeray for the 
serap-book of his little cousin, Elizabeth 
Powell, when, as a child, she was visiting 
Larkbeare, the house of his stepfather, 
Major Carmichael Smyth, near Ottery 
St. Mary, where he sometimes spent his 
holidays from the Charterhouse. The 
Powells lived at Exeter, some fifteen 
miles distant by road from the country 
place at which Major Carmichael Smyth 
settled in 1825, after retiring from his 
command of the Military College at Ad- 
disecombe. The drawings must have been 
made about the year 1825 or 1826, when 
Thackeray was fourteen or fifteen years 
old and the little girl was eight or nine. 
Throughout her long life, which was end- 
ed but two years ago, these sketches were 
preserved among the most valued relics 
of her childhood, treasures which she 


Note.—For permission to reproduce these 
drawings thanks are due to the courtesy of 
Mrs. Richmond Ritchie (Anne _ Isabella 
Thackeray) and Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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W. BROOKE SMITH 


loved to show as earliest examples of the 
famous novelist’s skill in caricature. 

Of the cireumstances in which they 
were made, but few memories remained 
to her save of the kindness which the big 
schoolboy always showed to his little 
guest. To this, she used to say, laugh- 
ing, there was one exception; but the in- 
cident by which she seems to have been 
most vividly impressed unfortunately is 
not among those which have been recorded 
by his pencil. This was the catastrophe 
which followed when her inquiring fin- 
gers played too earnestly with the spigot 
of the great rain-barrel in which water 
was stored for the Larkbeare garden. 
The rush of released water completely 
overpowered the unlucky child, pinning 
her helpless to the ground and unable to 
move from beneath the outpour. Hear- 
ing her cries, Thackeray ran up to aid 
her; but the absurd sight was too much 
for him, and, overcome -with irresistible 
laughter, he stood still for some seconds 
before he could take action and drag 
the half-drowned child from beneath the 
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overwhelming torrent. Perhaps this was 
the solitary occasion when his sense of 
the ludicrous proved itself stronger than 
his constant impulse of kindliness_ to- 
wards children. 

“ Discipline,” the largest of the draw- 
ings, might well have been made in some 
strange prescience of the description he 
was to write nearly a quarter of a century 
later of “Doctor Bireh and his Young 
Friends at Rodwell-Regis,” with “ Slaugh- 
terhouse ” and its former terrors still pres- 
ent in his memory. It is interesting to 
note how closely this earlier drawing can 
adapt itself to his text. 

“T have always had a regard for 

dunces,” says he in this piece; “ those of 
my own school-days were among the 
pleasantest of the fellows, and have turn- 
ed out by no means the dullest in life. 
Ah, what a pang it must be to be the last 
boy—huge, misshapen, fourteen years of 
age, and ‘taken up’ by a chap who is but 
six years old and ean’t speak quite 
plainly yet. 

“ Master Hulker is in that condition at 
Birch’s. He is the most honest, kind, act- 
ive, plucky, generous creature. He can 
do many things better than most boys. 
Ile can go up a tree, pump, play at 
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‘SLOW AND STEADY WINS THE RACE” 


Sketched by Thackeray 


cricket, dive, and swim perfectly—he can 
eat twice as much as almost any lady.... 
Ile can do anything but learn his lesson; 
and there he sticks at the bottom of the 
school, hopeless. If you could see his 
grammar, it is a perfect curiosity of 
dog’s-ears, The leaves and cover are all 
curled and ragged. Many of the pages 
are worn away with the rubbing of his 
elbows as he sits poring over the hope- 
less volume, with the blows of his fists as 
he thumps it madly, or with the poor 
fellow’s tears. You see him wiping them 
away with the back of his hand as he 
tries and tries and can’t do it. 

“When I think of that Latin gram- 
mar, and that infernal As in Presenti, 
and of other things which I was made to 
learn in my youth, upon my conscience, 
I am surprised that we ever survived it.” 

Of the particular form at Charter- 
house which may have been in Thacke- 
ray’s mind when he made the “ Discipline” 


sketch, Dr. Liddell (afterwards Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford) wrote in a letter 


published in the Greyfriars’ Magazine: 
“We sat by, and were expected to drink 
in the wisdom of the Head Form, but 
seldom were called on to have our dili- 
gence or attention tested. I need hardly 
say we did not trouble ourselves 
to prepare the lessons; and when, 
on rare occasions, it occurred to 
the Doctor to ‘put us on,’ great 
was our consternation, grievous the 
ignorance displayed, and vehement 
the wrath of the master. I cannot 
remember whether it was in this 
curious Form that I constantly sat 
next Thackeray in school. In 
whichever Form it was, I recollect 
that we spent much—most—of our 
time in drawing. . . . I remember 
one [sketch ] ;— Macbeth, as a 
butcher, brandishing two blood- 
reeking knives, and Lady Macbeth, 
as the butcher’s wife, clapping him 
on the shoulder to encourage him 
in his bloody work.” 

From Thackeray’s own home let- 
ters one gains much the same im- 
pression as from his old school- 
fellow’s words. He writes on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1826, when fourteen 
years of age: “Valentine’s day! 
But I have had no valentines. Dr. 
Russell has been fierce to-day, yea, 
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** DANGEROUS” 


} 


From a sketch drawn and colored by Thackeray at the age of fourteen or fifteen 


and full of anger. ... I have got four 
hours of him to-day before me. Is it not 
felicitous? Every day he begins at me;— 
‘Thackeray, Thackeray, you are an idle, 
profligate, shuffling boy’; (because your 
friends are going to take you away in 
May). ... Dr. Russell has treated me 
every day with such unkindness, that I 
really cannot bear it. If ever I get a 
respectable place in my Form, he is sure 
to bring me down. again: to-day there 
was such a flagrant instance of it, that it 
was the general talk of the school.” 

In the same year that Dr. Birch ap- 
peared (1849), Pendennis was published, 
and the connection between this letter 
and Charterhouse days (and, incidentally, 
the “ Discipline” sketch) seems curious- 
ly close. This scene, or similar ones, with 
Doctor Russell, must have been clearly 
before him when he wrote the passage in 
Pendennis in which Arthur’s uncle, the 
Major, enters school to call him to his 
dying father’s bedside: 

“Pen had been unnoticed all through 
the previous part of the morning till 


now, when the Doctor put him on to 
construe in a Greek play. He did not 
know one word of it . . . when the awful 
chief broke out upon him:— Pendennis, 
sir, your idleness is incorrigible, and your 
stupidity beyond example. You are a 
disgrace to your school and to your 
family, and, I have no doubt, will prove 
so in after-life to your country. Misera- 
ble trifler! A boy who construes de and, 
instead of ée but, at sixteen years 
of age, is guilty not merely of folly, 
and ignorance, and dulness_ inconceiv- 
able, but of crime, of deadly crime, and 
of filial ingratitude which I tremble 
to contemplate.” 

One would give much to know 
whether any of the lads shown in the 
drawing were intended as portraits of 
contemporaries. Can the boy be amongst 
these Juckless urchins who was after- 
wards to be his friend and colleague upon 
Mr. Punch’s famous staff? John Leech, 
whom Thackeray said he first remembered 
as a small boy at the Charterhouse, “ in 
a little, blue, buttoned-up suit, set upon 
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THE LAST ROSE, OF SUMME 


‘THe Last Ros 


From a colored ske 


a form and made to sing ‘ Home, Sweet 
IIome’ to the others crowding round 
about,’ is he one of the little imps 
shown upon the bench, desperately striv- 
; . 
construe,” which have proved the un- 
doing of the boys who have already passed 
through the master’s hands? In the 
original drawing a little lad is shown 


ing to cram their pieces of “rep.” « 


seated in a corner and making a final 
effort to learn his task. He wears a sky- 
blue jacket, and one wonders if this 
might not fix his identity as Leech. But 
this point can never be established now,— 
nor, indeed, whether the figures shown 
had ever an identity apart from the boy 
artist’s fancy. And so we let them go, 
that boy in a bottle- green coat, tug- 
ging at the tails of the clumsy hobblede- 
hoy who has begun to blubber before even 
he has been put through his paces; and 
the poor little wretch who is on his knees 
hegging for merey. Tis eyes are shown 
red-rimmed with tears, his ochre - hued 
head is bound with a black fillet-—perhaps 
to hide some ancient wound. We must 
leave him to the executioner’s merey when 
that victim choking in his grasp has 
been duly dealt with. 


OF SUMMER” 


tch by Thackeray 


“The Last Rose of Summer” is an- 
other sketch which, by the exercise of a 
little harmless imagination, we may 
please ourselves by supposing to be a 
draught for an illustration for one of the 
books, then far ahead, among those to be 
published. Do you know Miss Meggott? 
If, by any chance, you have not the ad- 
vantage of that lady’s acquaintance, pray 
turn to the “Christmas Books,” where, 
facing a little page of kindly descriptive 
matter, you will find another portrait of 
her as she appeared to Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh. 

She was going to be married once to 
that gallant young officer Ensign Mac- 
quirk of the Whistlebinkie Fencibles, 
who fell at Quatre Bras, by the side of 
his eommander, Snuftmull. Nobody 
comes to dance with her, says Mr. Tit- 
marsh, though she has a new frock on, 
as she ealls it, and rather a pretty foot, 
which she always manages to stick out. 
The Charterhouse boy has shown her, 
oddly enough, as considerably older than 
she appeared when (one feels sure) 
Mr. Titmarsh invited her to dance at 
Mrs. Perkins’s ball at Pocklington 
Square, on the 19th of December. The 




















INDIAN 


same fan and handkerchief are there, but 
that irresistible, roguish glance which 
plays on her face in the later portrait is 
the mesmerizing glare of a Medusa in the 
schoolboy’s handiwork, and the black 
curls are more suggestive of art than of 
nature. As for the elderly soupirant who 
stands before her, crush-hat in hand, he 
surely must have been drawn from the 
boy’s recollection of some guest of Major 
Carmichael Smyth’s when at Addiscombe. 

At any originating idea which may 
have suggested the two drawings “ Dan- 
gerous ” and “ Slow and Steady wins the 
Race ” of course no guess can. be made. 
But in the case of the former it is cu- 
rious to note something of the same 
motive as in the illustration to the Pick- 
wick Papers made by “ Phiz” ten years 
later on. The self-satisfied dandy, skat- 
ing backwards with folded arms, has cer- 
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tainly nothing in common with Winkle 
the sporting-man; but the outside-edge 
stroke which he has just begun will evi- 
dently land him with fatal accuracy 
upon the couple in collision behind him, 
much in the manner of Mr. Winkle and 
the medical students at Dingley Dell. 

In “Slow and Steady,” the welter- 
weight jockey, gazing with satisfaction 
at the winning-post, and his mount, as 
much astonished as the rider at reaching 
the end of the course, are perhaps mem- 
ories of some Devonshire steeplechase or 
local point-to-point race visited by 
voung Thackeray. The spectators are not 
in view, or one would like to point out 
among them the figures which were after- 
wards better known to the world as 
Blanche Amory, the jolly old Begum, lit- 
tle Harry Foker, and perhaps even 


““ 


Pen ” himself. 


Indian Summer 


BY TERTIUS AND 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


SOFT veil dims the turquoise skies, 


And half-conceals from pensive eyes 


The bronzing tokens of the Fall; 


A calmness broods upon the hills, 


And Summer’s parting dream distills 


A charm of silence over all. 


The stacks of corn, in brown array, 


Stand waiting through the placid day, 


Like tattered wigwams on the plain; 
The tribes that find a shelter there 


Are phantom peoples, forms of air, 


And ghosts of vanished joy and pain. 


At evening, when the blood-red crest 


Of sunset passes through the West. 


I hear the whispering host returning: 
On far-off fields, by elm and oak, 


I see the light, I smell the smoke,— 


The camp-fires of the Past are burning. 
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Kid Sadler 


BY ARTHUR COLTON 


I 

HE city of Portate, South Amer- 
ica (began the engineer), has 
taken on a flavor of enterprise 
since I first knew it. Two Northern 
companies now have much to do with its 
affairs. Their relations with the govern- 
ment are mutually differential. One of 
them, the Union Electric, has the trolleys 
and the street lighting; the other, the 
Transport Company, owns the inland 
railroad, and a large share of the steamers 
that anchor in the harbor. I had charge 
of the lighting plant for the Union Elec- 
tric, and a man, of whom I know no 
other name than Kid Sadler, was harbor- 

master for the Transport Company. 
There was a youthfulness about him 
that belied his looks. For he would go 
around in his grimy tugboat, that was 
ealled the Harvest Moon, thrashing and 


HE WENT DOWN THE ROAD WITH LITTLE 





blackguarding roustabouts, and joyful as 
the dewy morning. At night you’d be 
apt to find him playing a banjo on the 
deck of the Harvest Moon, melancholy, 
singing verses of his own composition 
to tunes that came of his inner con- 
sé jousness. Some of these verses were 
interesting, but the tunes appeared un- 
fortunate. He was particular that his 
poetry should be accurate as to facts. 
As to tunes, he had neither gifts 
nor instruction. 

L always thought he was too reckless. 
He threw one named Pedro Hillary off 
the stern of the Harvest Moon, so that 
Pedro went down-stream with the tide, 
because no one thought him worth fish- 
ing out, until it was found that Pedro 
was a member of some post-African sort 
of Masonie society, and a British sub- 
ject at that from Jamaica. By that time 
he’d been picked up by 
a rowboat, and was back 
in Portate, in Ferdi- 
nand Street, and Fer- 
dinand Street was very 
mad. It was a street 
occupied by negroes, 
and Sadler was not 
popular there. 

Sadler was a capable 
harbor - master. The 
Transport Company 
thought much of him. 
Only it seemed to me 
that he acted youthful. 
He was a gaunt man 
with a scrawny throat, 
ragged dangling mus- 
tache, powerful large 
hands, little wrinkles 
around his eyes, and a 
hoarse voice. I wouldn’t 
go so far as to analyze 
him, yet I’d say he was 
conscientious in his 
way, but given to senti- 
IRISH ment, to turning out 
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poetry and singing it to misfit and 
uneducated tunes, given to joyfulness 
and depression, and to misleading his 
fellow man; which qualities, when you 
take them apart, don’t seem likely to 
fit together again, and in Kid Sadler 
I’m not saying they did fit. They ap- 
peared to me to project on the edges. 

Ile came to my house in the suburbs 
the afternoon following the day that 
Pedro went down the Jiron River, and 
lay in a hammock where one could look 
down past the fruit trees toward the 
mouth of the Jiron and the blue islands. 
He was making a requiem, such as he 
thought he ought to do under those con- 
ditions, though the requiem was not good 
and the tune exasperating. “ Pete Hil- 
lary,” it began,— 

“Pete Hillary, I make for you 
This lonesome, sad complaint. 
Alive you ain’t no use, is true; 
If dead, you prob'ly ain’t. 


“Pete Hillary, Pete Ilillary, 
I don’t know where you are. 
Here’s luck to you, Pete Hillary, 

seyond the harbor bar.” 


Then a man called “ Little Trish,” who 
was Sadler’s heeler,—and I never heard 
his family nor his given name, but he 
was chunky in build and nervous in his 
mind,—Irish came running up the path 
at this moment, and cried: “It’s a 
warrant for ye, Kid! Run! Oh, wir- 
ra! What did ye do it for?” He 
was distracted. Sadler paid no attention, 
only twanged his banjo and sang casual 
poetry, and Little Irish jabbered without 
rest. “’Tis Pete Hillary himself was 
pulled out forninst the sand-bar, and back 
in Ferdinand Street, swearin’ revenge for 
the bucket 0’ wather he swallyed. An’ 
’tis the English consul up to the City 
Hall says Pete come from Jamaica, an’ 
a crowd of naygers from Ferdinand 
Street be the docks, an’ wirra! what a 
time! Ah, coom, Kid! Coom quick, for 
the love of—” 


“Gi’ me a kiss, sweetheart, says he; 
Don’t shed no tear for me, says he, 
And if I meet a lass as sweet 
In Paraguay, in Paraguay, 

I'll tell her this: ‘Gi’ me a kiss; 
You ain’t half bad for Paraguay.’ ” 


—“an’ two twin soiers wid their guns 


and belts full of cartridges on the tug 
this minute, an’ the gentlemen at the 
Transport says, hide, dom ye! they says, 
till they can ship ye wid a cargo of—” 
“The little islands fall asleep, 
The little wavelets wink. 
Aye, God’s on high; the sea is deep 
Go, Chepa, get some drink. 


Ar, Magdalena— 


“Calm, Trish! Get calm! You mean 
to say there’s twins like that occupying 
the Harvest Moon?— 

* Magdalena, 
First I seen her 
Underneath her orange-tree—” 


“ They are that!” 
“ Well—ain’t they got nerve! Why— 
“She was swashin’ 
Suds and washin’ 
Shirts beneath her orange-tree: 
— why, I got to go down and spank em!” 
He rolled out of the hammock and 
went off down the road toward the harbor, 
with Little Irish pattering after him. 


II 


So IT saw no more of them that day, 
nor heard any news until the noon fol- 
lowing. There was a gale from the north- 
west in the morning. Chepa—who was a 
little half-breed that belonged to me— 
Chepa came out from the city, and said 
the Plaza was boiling with news. 

For, he said, Sadler had gone aboard 
the ITarvest Moon and surprised the twin 
soldiers, and dipped them in the water 
with their artillery, and sent them up- 
town with the wet warrant stuck in the 
muzzle of a gun. Then he paraded the 
Harvesi Moon the length of Portate’s 
water-front, tooting his steam-whistle,— 
which was not considerate nor scrupulous. 
Then the Jefe Municipal—that is, the 
Mayor—fell into a temper and sent a 
company of the pink soldiery of the city 


guard in the morning, packed close in ~ 


a tugboat. Then Sadler led them sea- 
ward, where the gale was blowing from 
the northwest and the big seas piled 
past the harbor bar. Most of the pink 
soldiers were seasick, they not being 
mariners and the gale standing the tugs 
on their beam-ends. It was well enough 
for Sadler and Irish, but no sort of posi- 
tion for a city guard, and they came 
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back and were not happy. The [Harvest 
Moon was in again, and now anchored in 
the harbor. 

So far Chepa related, and added that 
the Plaza was boiling; that in passing the 
Jefe Municipal on the City Hall steps he 
distinetly heard him “ b-r-r-r-ing ” like 
a dynamo, and was under the impression 
that he emitted blue sparks. I went with 
Chepa to the harbor. 

The /larvest Moon lay rolling a half- 
mile out. We took a rowboat, and draw- 





CHEPA SAID THE PLAZA WAS. BOILING 
WITH NEWS 


ing near, we saw Sadler standing by the 
rail, with the black nozzle of a hose-pipe 
pushed forward, and shading his eyes 
against the glitter of the water. But 
when he saw who we were he took us 
aboard peaceably. But he was thought- 
ful and depressed. He sat himself on 
the rail, dangled his boots over the water, 
and described his melancholy. 

“ What makes a man act so?” he asked. 
“There’s my fellow man. Look at him. 
I’m sorry for him. Most of him had 
hard luck to be born, and yet when he 
gets in my way I naturally walk over him. 
Some of him’s sort of leathery and pas- 


sive, whose nature is to go to sleep in the 
middle of the road and get walked over. 
When I ketch that one of him, why, I 
kicks a hole in his trousers, and then it 
cecurs to me, ‘Oh, my sufferin’ brother, 
this is too bad! Pete Hillary’s one of 
the dumbdest and leatheriest, and the 
Mavyor’s pink sojers, they been fillin’? my 
bosom with joy and sorrow till I got the 
heartburn, and laughed from eleven 
o'clock till one, and been sheddin’ tears 
ever sinee. Irish went three times round 
his rosary before he got the seare kinks 
out of his backbone; and between Irish 
bein’ pathetic and the Mayor and _ his 
sojers comin’ out so pink and goin’ back 
mixed and jammed to the color of canned 
salmon, my feelin’s is worked up _ to 
burstin’. What makes a man act so? It 
must be he has eats in him.” 

He pulled his mustache gloomily. I 
judged his remorse was sincere, though 
vouthful. I said: 

“What I don’t reconcile in you, Kid. 
is your poetical habits and habits of 
banging folks. They don’t seem to me 
to fit. I’d suppose a reflective poet would 
be one thing, and a gifted, ingenious 
serapper another. They don’t agree. 
One of them gets remorseful. He takes 
to laments and requiems, nightly, bi- 
weekly, same as malaria. They don’t fit.” 

“Why,” he said, “them is just twe 
different ways of statin’ that things is 
interestin’. It’s no more’n that. And 
yet you ain’t far from the facts. It was 
a shoemaker in Portland, Maine, that 
taught me to chuck metres. I was a 
young one, and the shoemaker’s son 
taught me to put up'my fists in the back 
yard, more because he was bigger than 
because he was interested in my educa- 
tion. Then by and by I bettered the 
shoemaker, and licked the son in the 
back yard. I never got away from those 
two things to find another as interestin’ 
as poetry and trouble. 3ut they don’t 
get along together. They never did. 
But T’ll go away, Stanley. I’m fond of 
Portate, but T’'ll go. I will, honest; Ill 
be good. I wish they quit puttin’ tempta- 
tions on me. But they won’t. They’re 
comin’ again. They’ve borrowed the 
Juanita, and she’s comin’, with only a 
steersman in sight, and a eabin full of 
sojers that can’t keep their bayonets out 
of the window. My! ain’t it sly!” 























MOST OF THE SOLDIERS WERE SEASICK 


He went to the companionway and 
ealled Little Irish, telling him to “ start 
her up.” 

The Juanita was one of the Transport 
Company’s tugs. She appeared to be en 
gaged in a stratagem. She passed the 
Harvest Moon in mid-channel, then swung 
and came up on the other side. The 
Harvest Moon made no motion to escape 
her anchorage, though some engine below 
now began thumping busily. Sadler 
went aft, dragging the long black hose, 
and sat below the rail till the Juanita 
drew in to forty feet away, and through 
the deck-house windows you could see the 
tufted caps of the suppressed soldiery. 

Out of the nozzle of Sadler’s hose- 
pipe there leaped a steaming arch that 
vaulted the distenee and deluged the 
steersman. He howled and disappeared, 
and the Juanita ploughed onward un- 
guided. The long sealding projection of 
Sadler’s hose played through the windows 
of the deck-house. There were crashes, 
uproar, execrations, while Little Irish’s 
engine kept on beating steadily, chug, 
chug, deep in the chest of the Harvest 
Moon. The Juanita went out of reach, 
and the soldiery poured furiously on the 
deck. Sadler pulled me flat beside him, 
because they might take a pot-shot at us 

though they didn’t. The Juanita ea- 
reered up-stream. Sadler sat up. 

“They give me the colic,” he said, and 
wiped his eyes. 

“Honored sirs,” said Chepa, putting 
his head up the companionway, “ the hot 
water was too hot,” and he blew on his 
fingers. Sadler groaned: 

“Just my luck! I meant to tell Irish 
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to take the boil off, and forgot it. Now 
their little copper skins ‘Il peel. Get 
out, Stanley. Go ashore. You can’t do 
me no good.” 

He looked half sheepish, half angry. 
When we pulled away, he sat with his 
back turned, his boots dangling over the 
water, and shoulders bent, staring down 
moedily, remorsefully. 


II] 

The superintendent of the Transport 
Company at Portate was named Stephen 
Doreas—a bustling, heavily bearded man, 
whom you couldn’t hold still on account 
of his vitality. His speech was explosive, 
like the working of a piston-rod. Him I 
met in the Plaza the next morning going 
into the City Hall. 

“Come on!” he eried. “ We'll fix it. 
What? Well, you see, Jefe was stuck. 
Came to me. Now then. Got an idea. 


Suit him first rate. You see. Struck 
me this morning. Half past seven. 


Please everybody.” 

So we came to the Mavyor’s office and 
found Sadler, who sat alone by the win- 
dow, looking down moodily on the Plaza, 
where the chain-gang from the city jail 
was pretending to mend the pavement, 
loafing, quarrelling, one man pulling up 
what another laid down. 

“Got him,” said Doreas, joyfully. 
“ Thumped up the Jefe. First he cussed, 
then he calmed. Be up pretty soon. 
Now— Hold on, though. Wait for the 
Jefe.” 

Sadler nodded, and we sat and watched 
the chain-gang till the Mayor came ‘in, 
out of breath. He was a small, stout man 
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with a military imperial, whose digni- 
ty, benevolence, and temper, resembling 
dynamite, were so mixed in him as to 
keep all the resident consuls happy with 
exercising their diplomacy. He glowered 
at Sadler, sat down, and snorted. 

“ Now, Excellency,” Doreas said, brisk- 
ly. “This way. Understand your posi- 
tion. <All right. Reasonable. First, if 
Pete Hillary was Jamaican, he was no 
citizen of Portate. See? No good, any- 
way. Consequently you don’t eare 
about him. No. British consul, he don’t 
care, except for the principle. Not real- 
lv. No. But you want to satisfy consul, 
meaning his principle. That’s so. Then 
the Ilottentot society around Ferdinand 
Street. Got to fix them. Course you have. 
Don’t want to disoblige honest voters of 
Ferdinand Street. No. Third, you got 
to celebrate the majesty of laws and mu- 
nicipal guards. Last, the Transport Com- 
pany. We don’t want the Kid to chew 
his thumbs in jail for wetting folks. 
Good land! no! You want to satisfy us. 
Complicated, ain’t it? But you’re equal 
to it. Surely. Now what’s needed? 
Something bold. Something skilful. We 
have it. Get him banished, Excellenevy. 
Get him banished. Executive edict from 
the President. Big gun. Iottentots 
pleased and seared. Majesty of Great 
Britain pacified. Municipal guards cele- 
brated. Transport Company don’t object. 
Everybody happy. There, now!” 


SADLER LEFT WITH A FILE OF PINK SOLDIERS 





He put his thumbs in the armholes of 
his waistcoat, leaned back, and beamed. 

“Hum! Ha! You assist?” asked the 
Mayor. 

“We do.” 

The Mayor gazed at him fiercely a mo- 
ment, relaxed, smiled, and patted his 
knee. “It is perhaps not, Sefior Dor- 
cas,—not impossible.” 

“There now, Kid! Fixed you.” 

Sadler said nothing, and looked down at 
the chain-gang below. The Plaza was full 
of moving noises. Women gossiped un- 
der the stiff palms and beside the broken- 
down fountain in the centre. Idlers sat 
in wicker chairs on the hotel piazza op- 
posite, on the steps below. The shops 
were open. The butcher on the corner 
drove a dog into the street. A crowd of 
boys chased the dog, yelping, down the 
hidden alley. 

“Tt won’t do,” said Sadler, mournfully, 
at last. “It’s more interestin’ than I'd 
suppose you was up to, Steve, but com- 
paratively it’s dull, and besides, it ain’t 
safe. I'd have to come back and see how 
bad I was banished. That’s more certain 
than probable. Not that I’d throw you 
down this way, Excellency,” with melan- 
choly eves fixed on the Mayor and a voice 
of solemn bass, “ without puttin’ up an- 
other scheme, for it wouldn’t be treatin’ 
you upright. But makin’ a supposition, 
now, suppose I was moderately arrested 
and set to bossin’ that gang out there 
for the benefit of 
Portate, and quar- 
tered, for safe- 
keepin’ till the 
trial, at the Hotel 
Republie as a par- 
tial return for 
bein’ exhibited in 
disgrace. Suppose 
it took me _ three 
days to finish that 
little job  they’re 
potterin’ with; by 
that time I’d_ be 
ready to 
cape,—say, in the 
Albany that sails 
for Porto’ Rico 
Thursday. I 
shrinks, I ‘fades 
away, ghostly and 
remorseful, from 
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the majestic shadow of the law. Suppose 
you was to put up a proclamation subse- 
quent and immediate offerin’ a reward 
forme. Now, as to fugitive or as to exile, 
looking at it from my standpoint, I makes 
the choice. I says, fugitive. It suits me 
better. It’s elegant and inexpensive. I 
ain’t worthy of any executive edict. As 
a fugitive I wouldn’t have to fidgit to 
get even with somebody. But take your 
standpoint, Excellency. There’s in- 
iquitous limits to you. For instance, 
vou can’t put up an executive edict by 
yourself. Consequently there’s no glory 
in it for you. But you can put up a 
proclamation—say, ‘Five hundred dol- 
lars reward for capture and return of 
one Sadler, that committed humiliatin’ 
assault on one Hillary, and spiled the 
stomachs and biled the skin of patriotic 
municipal guardsmen, which shameful 
person is more’n six feet of iniquity, 
and his features is homely beyond belief, 
complexion dilapidated and conscience 
dyspeptic.’ Course, Excellency, there 
couldn’t anybody give you points on a 
proclamation. I ain’t doin’ that, but I 
was supposin’—say, printed in the nation- 
al colers. Folks is impressed by a spec- 
tacular reward precedin’ a festival of 
language, and maybe they’d both better 
be steep. Printed, posted, scattered over 
Ferdinand Street and the British con- 
sulate,—what happens? British majesty 
pacified, Ferdinand Street solid for the 
re-election of a Mayor who puts that 
value and estimate on the dignity of Pete 
Hillary. Transport Company don’t ob- 
ject. Everybody happy —except me. 
Don’t mind me. I go my lonesome way.” 

Sadler turned away, isolated and de- 
pressed, to watch the chain-gang in the 
Plaza. 

The Mayor’s eyes glistened with appre- 
ciation, with feeling. Dorcas pulled his 
beard and surrendered reluctantly. 

“There’d be more in it for you, Ex- 
cellency. That’s a fact.” 

The Mayor came over and _ patted 
Sadler on the shoulder with his soft, fat 
hand. His voice showed emotion. 

“Ah, my friend! yet be not sad. To 
be sacrificed to publie policy, to public 
good, is noble.” 

“ Recollect that proclamation, Excel- 
leney. You can’t describe me too vil- 
lainous.” 





SADLER’S FRIENDS, WHO HAD COME TO WATCH 
HIM ESCAPE 


“T will remember,” said the Mayor, 
brokenly—* I will remember.” 

“ But vou won’t go under five hundred, 

er—forgive my weakness,—as a tribute 
of your respect, private, just between 
you and me, as friends that may never 
meet again.” 

“T will remember. Ah, my friend! 
Yet be firm.” 

Sadler left the City Hall with a file of 
pink soldiers, who acted shy and kept 
aside from him, as not knowing in what 
direction he might be dangerous. He was 
put in charge of the chain-gang, and in- 
troduced among them some sorrow and 
haste. He spent his three days at the 
Hotel Republic, taking things joyously 
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British consul, and 
please Ferdinand 
Street and the 
Transport Com- 
pany; but the Hot- 
tentots were skit- 
tish and Sadler 
inconsistent, and 
the Mayor was 
nervous, 

On Thursday 
morning the dock 
was crowded with 
Sadler’s friends, 


come to wateh him 
Others 


escape. 


there were who 
had heard he was 
to attempt it, and 


thought to see him 


grasped and_= de- 


p tained by a vindic- 

tive city guard. 

They expected a 

THE PROCLAMATIONS WERE POSTED IN FERDINAND STREET surprise. It puz- 

zled them when 

the peaceful strip 

at the hotel bar at municipal expense. of water widened between the Albany 
There were soirées on the hotel piazza, and the pier. 


and terror and discipline in the chain- 
the rate the werk of the Plaza 
worth th 


gang. By 


pavement went on he was 
municipal expense. 

The only point where he didn’t appear 
scrupulous, considerate, was in this go- 
ing around to bid people good-by. 

It was youthful, simple - hearted, af 
fecting, but it seemed inconsistent. It 
the Mayor’s and he 

He said they were harrowed. 
For if a 
a fugitive, to escape in a manner 


harrowed feelings, 


showed it. 
He grew nervous. man agrees 
to be 
deseribed by 


himself—his very words—as 


“ghostly and remorseful,” it stands to 
reason he ought not to make too much 


display, nor tell the British consul that 
the Mayor was going to assassinate him 
and that was the reason for these adieus, 
to which the British consul said, “ Gam- 
mon!” Yet this seemed to be the idea 
current in Ferdinand Street. 
the Hottentot society peaceful 
for the time being. But what made the 
Mavor nervous was the way Portate was 
keyed up for tragedy, and the way Sadler 
if he wasn’t going to escape 
For he had to please the 


It was why 
were 


act d as 


mysteriously. 


Little Irish not there, though I 
had supposed he would vanish with Sad- 
ler; but the British and American con- 
suls there, and Steve Doreas with 
others of the Transport Company, peopl« 
from the Hotel Republic, and Hillarv 
und a group of negroes from Ferdinand 
Street, looking stupefied. I heard the 
British consul say to the American, 

“But you know, of course, that’s all 
what you eall a ‘put-up job’—one of 
your Americanisms.” 

“ Well—you don’t care.” 

“ But really, you know, it’s not decent.” 

Sadler stood on the after-deck of the 
Albany with his hat off, as if asking a 
benediction on Portate. 

An hour later the Albany was barely 
cut of sight, but the proclamations were 
posted in Ferdinand Street, the Plaza, 
and at the consulates: “ Three hundred 
dollars reward for the capture and re- 
turn, dead or alive, of one known as ‘ Kid 
Sadler,’ a fugitive from public justice, 
who committed felonious and insulting 
assault on Pedro Hillary, the well-known 
and respected resident of Ferdinand 
Street. It is suspected that, if still in 


was 


were 











the city, he will endeavor to escape by 
steamer in disguise. Description,” 
which deseription of him was remarkable 
for length and vindictive scorn. 

Then the American consul said to the 
British consul: “ Vl] tell you what that 
is, old man. That’s a porous plaster. It 
has some holes. But it’s meant to cover 


your indecency be 


IV 

On tropical nights when the moonlight 
is so vellow, so rich, the odor of the 
forest is heavy and sweet; you may come 
to faney the two united, and this light 
itself a kind of scented varnish, a phos- 
phorescent mould. Such a night it was 
that Thursday. 

I was sitting on my piazza, and I was 
thinking that this mystery in the make- 
up of Sadler was maybe a belated youth 
fulness. For you take a boy, and he has 
some oddities. He’s innocent and _ he’s 
shrewd. He’s reckless, remorseful, and 
astonished at himself as something he 
can’t get used to. He has growing-pains 
in his mind and an instinct for a row. 
You set him a dare, and you set him 
tingling. He has fits and starts. He’s 
sentimental and humorous. His enthu- 
siasms are lyrical. Those feelings are 
more liquid that grow crusted and stiff 
with after-time. 

I’ve read somewhere to the effect that 
a poet is one who is such because some- 
thing in him never grows old, as in 
another man, but always that something 
in him is fresh and barbarous. I thought 
maybe the Kid was a poet. Else why 
would he act that way, as he surely did? 

It was nearly ten o’clock. A flamingo 
rose from the roadside and flew over the 
house like a ghost, trailing his long legs. 

The gate creaked. Sadler opened it. 
He came up the path like a ghost. 

“How do?” he said. He sat down and 
twankled his banjo. 

I asked, “Why?” I said it didn’t 
' seem reasonable. It was well enough for 

a flamingo, but a man has responsibilities. 
It’s not right to be a floating, irrelevant 
object in the tropical night, a presence, 
an impossible vision. 

He sat in the moonlight, big-handed 
and lean, homely and awkward, with long, 
ragged, and sagging mustache, an un- 
classified chunk of humanity, belonging 
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nowhere in particular. Being a_ poet 
didn’t seem to explain him at that point, 
but his speech was candor. 

“Trish hooked the Harvest Moon,” he 
said. “ He lay outside for the Albany, 
so I jumped overboard.” 

“Changed your mind ?¢” 

“ Well—the Albany runs to Porto Rico 
and New York, but the Richmond leaves 
early to-morrow for New Orleans. | 
thought we’d better go on the Richmond, 
and enlist for the Cuban war. But I ex 
pect Irish won't like Cuba. It “Il make 
him nervous. I made a ‘ Farewell’ goin’ 
out. I thought maybe I'd come around 
and tell it to you.” He sang, hoarsely: 


*Doreas and Stanley, now adieu; 
I drops a briny tear on, 
Mayor, my memories of you; 
Chepa, that brought the beer on, 
Farewell across the waters blue. 
Oh, Jiron! 
Farewell the nights of ba’my smell, 
Farewell the alligator, 
Special them little ones that dwell 
In the muck-hole with their mater. 
Farewell, Portate, oh, farewell, 
Equator! 


HE SAT DOWN AND TWANKLED HIS’ BANJO 
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“ You see, the point of goin’ to the war 


is this way. Because 


‘The damage you do 
Ain't totted to you, 
But explained by your patrioti-ism. 


Government pays bills, commissary, san- 
itary, and them that’s sent in by God 
Almighty, too. I guess so.” 

He seemed subdued, gentle, inclined 
to be silent, only hummed and strummed 
as if seeking earnestly for that which 
might express him, but seeking vainly. 
Finally it came, a monotonous, tuneless 
chant: 


‘One day I struck creation, 

And I says in admiration. 
‘What's this here combination?’ 
Then I done a heap of sin. 

I hain’t no edueation, 
Nor kin 


‘There’s something I would say, boys, 
Of the life I throwed away boy A 
It cackles, but don’t lay, boys, 
There’s a word that won't come out. 
The hell I raised I'll pay, boys, 
Just about.” 


The flamingo sailed noiselessly over the 


house again and settled in the road. 

“So long, Stanley.” 

He rose to leave, and stood a moment, 
black against the moonlight, in silence. I 
said: “ That proclamation of the Mayor’s 
is out. Better stay here till morning.” 

“T got it somewheres about. I jus’ 
been to see him.” 

“ What!” 

The proclamation rustled in his hand. 

“Durned little runt! Cut me down 
two hundred dollars on that reward, 
plump. And he’d gi’n me his word! 
Why, vou heard him! He ought to be 
ashamed. I told him so. I says, ‘ You're 
no lady.’ Nor he ain’t. Nor sporty, 
either. Squeals and wriggles.” 

“Te paid you the reward!” 

“ Why, course. Couldn’t mess his poli- 
ties. Took him sudden, though. He had 
a series of fits that was painful, painful.” 

Ile moved away, muttered, “ Painful, 
painful,” and went down the path with 
the shadows of the road, where the 
flamingo rose with a squawk and sailed 
over the house once more, like a ghost, 
into the woods. 





Grass and Daisies 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


OR beauty and gladness of the days 
Bring but the eyes of trust; 
The grass looks up from the April ways, 
The daisy from the dust. 
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The Butterfly 


BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


“J T’S time for Vilola to come home 
again, and B. F. Brown is havin’ 
pairtin’ and paperin’ done,” said 

Mrs. Abner Wells to her sister. Her 

sister’s name was Mrs. Francis Baker, 

and she had come over with her work and 
her baby to spend the afternoon. 

“Well, I thought there was something 
goin’ on there when I came past,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Baker. “I noticed that the 
front chamber windows were open, and 
I saw some old room-paper flyin’ round 
the yard.” 

“The man just finished it,—went away 
sinee dinner.” 

“That front room is Vilola’s, ain’t it ?” 

“Yes, of course it is,—didn’t you 
know it?” 

“Why, when did he have that room 
papered before?” 

“ He had it papered only the last time 
she came,” said Mrs. Wells, impressively. 

“Why, that couldn’t have been more’n 
a year ago.” 

“Of course it couldn’t. Don’t Vilola 
Brown always come once a year and 
spend six months with her father, and 
then go back to Jefferson and spend six 
months with her mother? Ain’t she done 
that ever since her father and mother 
separated when she was a baby? I should 
think you might know that as well as I 
do, Elmira Baker.” 

“ Oh, of course I do,” said Mrs. Baker; 
“T was only talking at random. I was 
only wondering what he was having that 
room papered for if it was done only a 
year ago.” 

“ Well, I can tell you,” said Mrs. Wells, 
with asperity. “Some folks have money 
to throw away for nothing, or think they 
do. They may find out they don’t have 
any more than some other folks in the 
long run. I ean tell you why. When we 
had that heavy spell of rain last fall, it 
leaked in that room around the chimney, 
and there was a place about as big as a 
saucer stained, that’s why.” 


“Was that all?’ 

“Yes, that was all. B. F. Brown ain't 
goin’ to have his precious Vilola comin’ 
home to sleep in a room that’s got a spot 
on the paper, if it ain’t any bigger than 
the head of a pin. I don’t know what he 
thinks that girl is.” 

“Couldn’t he have had the paper 
pieced ?” 

“Oh no. It was faded just a little. 
We wouldn’t have Vilola sleep in a room 
with a patch of paper showin’. I guess 
he wouldn’t.” 

“ Now, Susan, you don’t mean he’s so 
silly as that?” 

“Yes, I do. I had it from the woman 
he’s been having to clean the house. 1 
tell you that house has been cleaned from 
attic to cellar. Every carpet has been up. 
Well, it needed it bad enough. I don’t 
believe it had been swept since Vilola 
went awav last July.” 

“T wonder if B. F. Brown makes much 
money in his store?” said Mrs. Baker. 

“T don’t believe he makes much,” said 
Mrs. Wells, with angry exultation. “I 
know lots of folks that won’t trade 
there. They say he never has just what 
they want. They say Deering, and Law- 
ton, or Hangood and Lewis have a great 
deal better assortment. I ain’t been in- 
side the door since I bought my brown 
cashmere there, and it faded so after I’d 
only wore it six months, and he wouldn’t 
allow me anything for it. I told him 
then it was the last trading I’d do in his 
store, and it was the last.” 

“T wonder if she’s comin’ to-night ?” 
said Mrs. Baker. 

“No, she ain’t comin’ to-night. The 
six months with her mother ain’t up till 
next-week Thursday. I’ve kept account.” 

“Tt’s a queer way for folks to live, 
ain’t it?” said Mrs. Baker. “I rather 
think it’s queer.” 

“ How long is it since they’ve lived to- 
gether. I declare, I’ve forgot.” 

“T ain’t forgot. Vilola Brown is just 
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seven years younger than I be. She’s 
nineteen, and her father and mother ain’t 
lived together since she was three years 
old. That makes sixteen years. I was 
ten years old when they separated and 
her mother went to Jefferson to live, and 
he stayed here, and one had Vilola six 
months and the other six months, turn 
and turn about, ever since, and he’s paid 
his wife ten dollars a week all this time, 
and nobody knows how much Vilola has 
eost) him She’s had everything, and 
-he’s never raised her finger to earn a 
penny herself.” 

“What do you s’pose the trouble was?” 

“ Well, they were dreadful close-mouth 
ed, but IT guess it was pretty well known 
at the time what the matter was. [ve 
heard mother talk about it with the 
neighbors. Mrs. B. F. Brown had an 
awful temper, and so has B. F. They 
couldn’t get along together.” 

“There wasn’t anything against her, 
was there?” 

‘No, I never heard a word against her. 
She was a dreadful pretty woman. IT can 
just remember how she looke:]. It was 
when they used to wear curls, and she had 
real feathery light ones, and the pinkest 
cheeks, and she used to dress real tasty, 
too. JT guess folks sided with her pretty 
generally. I don’t believe B. F. Brown 
has ever stood quite so well here as he 
did before.” 

“Vilola don’t take much after her 
mother, does she?” 

“No, she don’t. There ain’t a home- 
lier girl anywheres around than Vilola 
Brown, and she hasn’t got a mite of 
stvle about her, either.” 


B. F. Brown was rather laboriously 
making for himself some milk toast for 
supper. By dint of long practice he could 
make milk toast, griddle-cakes, and fry 
a slice of meat or fish and boil a potato. 
He was not an expert at any household 
tasks, though he had served long, having 
an unusual measure of masculine clumsi- 
ness. Although he was not a large man, 
his fingers were large, with blunt round 
ends. He had no deftness of touch. He 
burned himself seeing if the toast was 
brown, and finally burned the toast. 
When the meal was ready he ealled 
the cat, which was asleep in a round 
yellow ring of luxurious comfort  be- 


side the stove. The cat rose lazily at 
his summons, rounding its back and 
stretching. The cat belonged to Vilola, 
and he cherished it like a child during 
the six months of her absence with her 
mother. “If anything happened to that 
eat, | don’t know what my daughter 
would say,” he told his clerk, John Bart- 
lett. B. F. Brown kept a small dry-goods 
store on the village Main Street, and John 
Bartlett, who was as old as himself and 
had been with him ever since he was in 
business, and a boy constituted his en- 
tire force of trade. 

“T should think she would have to take 
the cat with her when she goes to stay 
with her mother, she thinks so much of 
her,” replied John Bartlett. The con 
versation had taken place upon the ocea- 
sion of a temporary loss and recovery 
of the eat. 

“Oh, she has got another cat she keeps 
there, a tiger,” said B. F. Brown; “she 
leaves him there when she comes here; 
but she don’t think near so much of him 
as she does of this vellow one.” 

To-night, as B. F. Brown placed a 
saucer filled with a share of his own 
supper on the floor beside the stove’ for 
the eat, he talked to it with a pitiful, 
clumsy masculine erooning: “ Poor Kit- 
ty, poor Kitty. There now; eat your sup- 
per, Kitty.” 

“Guess that pussy-cat will be glad to 
see her,” he muttered, as he sat down to 
his own supper. Every now and then as 
he ate he paused, with his fork suspended 
half-way to his mouth with a bit of toast, 
and looked upward with an eestatie ex- 
pression. His soul was tasting to the full 
such a savor of anticipatory happiness 
that he had small comprehension of physi- 
cal sensations. After he had _ finished 
supper, he washed his dishes with pain- 
ful eare. THe was particular to put every 
dish in its place on the pantry shelves. 
He had had the pantry thoroughly clean- 
ed, and all the dishes washed and _ re- 
arranged, and he was fearful lest he dis- 
order them before his daughter arrived. 
Then he went back to the - kitchen, 
and surveyed the clean, shining, yellow 
surface of the floor anxiously. He had 
had that newly painted, and he was 
desperately afraid of marring it before 
his daughter saw it. He took off his 
shoes and put on slippers before stepping 
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on it. He kept his slippers in the shed 
for that purpose, and entered through the 
shed door. He spied a few crumbs on the 
floor, which he carefully gathered up with 
his blunted fingers; then he saw a dusty 
place, which he wiped over with his 
pocket - handkerchief. He had planned 
many surprises for his daughter, as he 
always did on her home-coming. This 
time he had one which was, in his esti- 
mation, almost stupendous. He had pur- 
chased a sideboard. Vilola had always 
talked about a sideboard for the dining- 
room some time when they got rich. She 
had never asked for one. That was not 
Vilola’s way. She had seldom asked for 
anything in her whole life, but her father 
had taken note and remembered. The 
week before, he had gone about anxiously 
pricing sideboards. He had saved up a 
certain amount for one. When he found 
that he could not only purchase a side- 
board with his hoard, but a nice little 
rocking-chair for Vilola’s room as well, 
he was jubilant. 

He went home whistling under his 
breath like a boy. He had an idea 
that there should be a rich display of 
some sort on a sideboard, and he search- 
ed the house for suitable ornaments. 
He found an old-fashioned glass pre- 
serve-dish on a standard, a little paint- 
ed mug which had been his in babyhood, 
and a large cup and saucer with “ Gift of 
Friendship ” on the front in gold letters. 
He arranged these in a row on the side- 
board with the tall glass dish in the 
centre. Then he stood off and surveyed 
the cheap oak piece with its mirror 
and gaudily carved doors and its dec- 
orations doubtfully, not being entire- 
ly satisfied. 

Then all at onee his face lit up. He 
hastened into his own bedroom out of 
the sitting-room, and brought forth in 
triumph his last year’s Christmas present 
from Vilola. It was a brush-and-comb 
tray decorated with blue roses. He dust- 
ed it carefully with his pocket-handker- 
chief, and placed it on the sideboard to 
the right of the cup and saucer. In the 
tray were the nice new brush and comb 
which had been a part of the present. 
He had never used them. He thought too 
much of them for that. He removed 
the brush and comb, and stood for a 
minute with them in his hand, with his 


head on one side, surveying the effect of 
the sideboard without them. 

Then he replaced the brush and comb 
in the tray. He was fully satisfied. 

“She'll be tickled ’most to death,” he 
said. He whistled again as he went up- 
stairs to see Vilola’s room. He whistled 
“ Annie Laurie,” and the words of the old 
song floated through his mind in com- 
pany with the air: “ Her brow is like the 
snow-drift, her throat is like the swan, 

. and for bonnie Annie Laurie I’d lay 
me down and die.” His dear daughter 
Vilola was in his fancy as Annie Lau- 
rie. All the romance of his nature, puri- 
fied and spiritualized, was represented 
by this daughter. 

When he reached her room, the 
best chamber in the house, the front 
one with two windows, he set the little 
lamp which he carried on the shelf and 
looked about with delight. The new 
paper was all on. It was a pretty paper— 
a white ground with a lustre of satin 
covered with garlands of blue violets. 
There was a deep border and a little white- 
and-gold picture-molding. This last was 
something quite new; Vilola had never 
had a picture-molding in her room. “I 
guess she’ll like that,” he chuckled. He 
joyously anticipated hanging the pic- 
tures the next evening. That evening he 
had to be in his store. The next day the 
woman was to put down the carpet in 
the room and clean the paint and win- 
dows. The next evening he himself 
would give the finishing-touches. Never 
had he looked forward to any treat as he 
did to this simple service for the sake of 
his daughter. Vilola was coming in two 
days. The day after to-morrow was to be 
devoted by the woman to cooking. When 
Vilola was at home, the fare was very dif- 
ferent from his when alone. Anything 
was good enough for him, nothing good 
enough for Vilola. The next day his 
sister Emmeline, too, was to come. Em- 
meline was a widow who lived with a 
married son six months, and six, when 
Vilola was at home, with her brother. 

To-night he stood in the’ dining-room 
door and surveyed the sideboard again. 
Tt looked more beautiful to him than 
ever. “TJt’s a grand piece of furniture, 
and no mistake,” he said. Then he sat 
happily down by the kitchen stove, and 
the cat jumped up in his lap. Suddenly 
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he reflected that a ribbon around the eat’s 
neck would be an appropriate attention. 
“Want a ribbon bow on your neck when 
she comes home?” he asked the eat. He 
stroked the cat, who purred, and the man 
would have 
purred had his 
state of mind 
been the only 
essential. 

The next 
morning he 
bought a great 
turkey. In the 
afternoon the 
house was red- 
olent with sa- 
vory odors of 
cooking. The 
woman who 
had cleaned the 
house h ad 
come in the 
morning to put 
Vilola’s room 
in order, in the 
afternoon to do 
the cooking. 
B. F. had a 
great store of 
cakes and pies 
prepared, and 
the turkey also 
was cooked. 

He consulted 
with the wo- 
man, and_ it 
was agreed that 
it could be 
warmed over 
the next day 
and be just as 
good. “T don’t 
want her to 
have to go right to hard cookin’,” 
he said. 

After the woman had gone that night, 
B. F. went about the house viewing the 
improvements. He gazed blissfully at the 
loaded pantry shelves. He had refused 
to touch one of the new pies or cakes for 
his supper. He and the cat had fared as 
usual on milk toast. 

Then he went up to Vilola’s room. The 
carpet was now down in the room; he 
had hung the simple pictures, a few 
photographs, and two or three flower 


pieces which had come as_ prizes with 
periodicals, Everything was in order. 
The delicate blue-and-white paper was 
charming. The curtains had been washed 
and ironed, and hung crisply in ruffling 
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folds of muslin; there was a fresh white 
cover on the bureau; Vilola’s blue pin- 
cushion had been taken from the top 
drawer; her father had bought a bottle of 
violet - water, and that stood beside it. 
There was a clean white counterpane on 
the bed, and the pillow-shams were stiff 
surfaces of shiny whiteness. B. F. look- 
ed about, and there was something child- 
ish, almost infantile, in his expression. 
His joy over his daughter’s prospective 
joy was at once simple, puerile, and al- 
most heavenly in its innocence. 
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“TT guess she'll be 
said, and he whistled going down-stairs. 


pretty pleased,” he 


Vilola was to arrive the next afternoon. 
B. F. from 


eleven o’clock in the morning. 


the store about 


He made 


came home 


a slow fire in the kitchen stove. He 
put the turkey in the oven. He la- 
boriously prepared the vegetables him- 


self, and put them on to boil. He set the 
table, putting on a clean table-cloth, awry 
and wrong side out, and, as a crowning 
had bought a dozen carnation 
pinks. These hung sprawling from a 
tumbler in the centre of the table. He 


had also bought four pots of geraniums, 


glory, he 


all in bloom, and these were on a light 
stand in the sitting-room window. Then 
he got ready to go to the station to 
Vilola. He shaved, and put on a 
shirt and eollar and black tie. 
He brushed his clothes carefully. His 
clothes were all that him. He 
really needed a new suit and a new 
overcoat, but if he had bought them, 
the sideboard and the new paper could 
not have been boug’t, unless he had run 
in debt. B. F. had a uorror of debt, even 
for the gratification of Vilola. He brush- 
ed his clothes very carefully, and hoped 
that Vilola would not feel ashamed of 
him. The collar of the overcoat troubled 
him the most, for there were worn places 
quite white on the velvet. But just be- 
fore he set out, a lucky expedient oc- 
curred to him. He got the ink-bottle and 
smeared the white places with ink. “Then 
he put on the coat and was quite easy in 
He did not know that his face 
and his white collar were smeared with 


meet 
clean 


worried 


his mind. 


the ink. 

He hurried down the street to the rail- 
road station. It half a mile 

The air was raw and the sky over- 
and threatened. He noticed 
that, and his joy was enhanced. It would 
and he and Vilola would be so 
snug in the warm house, with the flowers 
and all that good fare. Before his eyes, 
moved ever in advance, as he walked, a 
little picture of home and innocent love 


was about 
away. 
cast, Snow 


snow, 


and happiness, projected upon the wintry 
landscape from the inward light of his 
soul. He bowed radiantly to everybody 
whom he met. “ Hullo, B. F., have you 
struck oil?” one man asked, jocosely. 

“No,” replied B. F.; “my daughter is 
coming on the 1.6 train.” 
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“Oh!” returned the man, who was on 
his way home to dinner. When he saw 
his own daughter, a plump schoolgirl, he 
looked at with a wonder of 
tenderness in his eyes. “ It would come 
pretty hard not Nellie for six 
months at a time,” he reflected. He knew 
B. F.’s story,—or as much as anybody 
knew of it. 

B. F. reached the station 
minutes before the arrival of the train. 


her new 


to see 


twenty 


He went into the waiting-room and sat 
down on a settee, but he did not remain 
Ile went out on the platform and 
paced up and down, his overcoat button- 
ed tightly; the air had the snow-chill. 
“ T hope she’s dressed warm,” he thought. 
Every time he reached the forward end 


ke ne. 


of the platform he peered down the track 
for a first glimpse of the train. “ Train 
ain’t due for fifteen minutes,” said the 
village expressman, with friendly im- 
portance. “I know it,” responded B. F., 
but he continued to peer down the track. 
He got a certain pleasure from so doing; 
he seemed in that manner to be prolong- 
ing the delight of seeing the first ap- 
proach of the train. He was drawing out 
the sweetness of a passing moment to its 
full length. 

At last the train came in sight. B. F. 
saw quite distinctly the puff of smoke 
from the locomotive. He heard the deep 
panting like the respiration of a giant. 
His heart leaped; he felt almost a hys- 
Then all at once 
Suppose she had 
had_ hap- 
terror was so convincing 


terical impulse to tears. 
a terror gripped him. 
not come, suppose anything 
The 
that he felt for a second all the pangs of 
disappointment. The train came to a 
stop before the station. The people be- 
gan streaming out. B. F. drew timidly 


near, incaleulable anxiety and suspense 


pened ¢ 


in his face superseding joyous expecta- 
tion. He felt sure that she had not come. 
Then he saw her coming rather clumsily 
down the steps of a car, holding her heavy 
satchel before her. Vilola was inclined 
to stoutness, although a young girl, and 
she had not much muscle. B. F. felt that 
revulsion of spirits which comes from 
the realization of a longed-for happiness 
after the dread of disappointment. He 
sprang forward. “ Here you be,” he said, 
in a hoarse voice. He clutched Vilola’s 


satchel, he helped her down the steps. 
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He did not look at her, for he felt his 
face working, but he felt her pleasant 
loving blue eyes on him. “ Well, I am 
glad to get here,” said she, in a sweet, 
low, droning voice. “I was afraid the 
snow would come and delay the train. 
It has been spitting snow half the way. 
How are you, father ?” 

“Well; well,” replied B. F., in a 
sort of ecstatic gasp. He seized Vilola 
by the arm with a sort of fierceness. 
“She’s here.” he told himself, defiant- 
ly. “She’s here; nothing ean alter that 
now. She’s here.” 

When he and Vilola were in the stage- 
ecoach—an old-fashioned stage-coach ran 
to the railroad station—he kept glancing 
at her with the same exultation, which 
had in it something challenging. It was 
as if he said to a hard fate which had 
hitherto pressed him against the wall 
oftener than not, “This joy I have, 
and it cannot be otherwise.” 

Suddenly Vilola, looking at him, began 
to laugh. “What have you got on your 
face, father?” said she. “A great black 
smirch. Your collar, too.” It was the 
ink. She took her handkerchief and 
rubbed his face hard. B. F. shut his eyes 
tightly. She hurt him, but he was bliss- 
ful. “It won’t come off,” said she. “ We 
shall have to wait till we get home. You 
are a sight!” But she looked at him 
with the tenderest admiration, even as 
she laughed. 

Vilola chattered pleasantly all the way 
home. She looked out at her father’s 
little dry-goods store on the Main Street 
with interest. She asked about business. 
She asked for one and another of the 
neighbors. “Oh, how glad I am to be 
home,” she kept repeating, in a heartfelt 
tone like a refrain. 

“Tlow did you leave your mother?” 
B. F. asked, in a peculiar tone,—the one 
he always used on these occasions when 
inquiring for his wife. 

“Oh, mother’s real well,” replied Vi- 
lola, “and she looks younger than ever. 
She looks young enough to be my daugh- 
ter. She’s as pretty as a picture this 
winter; she’s got a lovely new dress with 
brown fur on it, and a black hat. Mr. 
Anderson was in last evening, and he told 
her she ought to have her picture painted 
in it. She wore it to church last Sunday. 
I saw Mr. Anderson looking at her.” 


“You say Mr. Anderson came in last 
evening?” asked B. F., quickly. 

“Yes,” replied Vilola, looking at him 
with wonder. 

“What did he come for?’ 

“He brought home a magazine that 
mother had lent Mrs. Anderson. She 
had kept it ’most a month, and mother 
hadn’t read it herself. Why, what makes 
you look so, father ?” 

B. F.’s face had sobered as they jolted 
along in the stage-coach. Vilola looked 
at him uneasily. “Why, what’s the 
matter, father?” she asked. “ What’s 
come over you? Ain’t you glad I’ve 
come home ?” 

Then B. F. pulled himself together. 
He laughed tenderly, and looked at the 
girl with a beaming face. 

“So you think father ain’t glad to get 
you home?” he said. “ Well!” 

Vilola laughed too. “ Well, you look- 
ed so solemncholy all at onee. I didn’t 
know,” said she, with the pretty little 
pout of a petted creature who can esti- 
mate her power with mathematical accu- 
racy. Vilola had been petted by her 
mother as well as her father. She was a 
plain girl who gave the effect of pretti- 
ness. Her features were not regular; 
she had a rippling profile and a wide 
mouth, but her color was beautiful, and 
so was her thick, soft, light hair puffing 
over her broad forehead, and she had an 
expression of arch amiability which was 
charming. She was rather stout, but 
daintily built, and dimpled. She had 
pulled off her gloves, and she had hold 
of her father’s arm with one little plump 
hand, dented over the knuckles. On one 
finger shone a small turquoise ring which 
her father had given her. He looked at 
it with proprietary delight. 

“ Haven’t lost your ring, have you?” 

“No; and everybody admires it. They 
ask me where I got my ring. They think 
some fellow gave it to me, and when they 
say so I laugh and say, ‘ Yes, the nicest 
fellow in the whole world gave me that 
ring,’ and then they wonder. Why, it got 
all around Jefferson that I was engaged, 
and even mother came to me and asked 
what it meant. She laughed when I told 
her. Mother wanted to be remembered 
to you, father.” 

“T’m much obliged to her,” replied 
B. F., with gravity. 
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“Tlow long is it 
mother?” said Vilola. 
“Oh, about sixteen years next spring, 


since you've seen 


I guess.” 

“T guess you’d know her anywhere if 
her,” said Vilola. “TI 
don’t believe she can be changed a mite. 
She She like 


you were to see 


is just as looks 
a girl.” 

Vilola spoke with a certain wistfulness. 
She looked at her father with an un- 
spoken plea and question in her 
He knew what it was:—*‘ Oh, father, why 
don’t you go to see mother? Why don’t 
you live together, and let me live with 


pretty. 


eyes. 


you both, instead of having these part- 
ings? Why, father?” 

Once had put 
words, and her father had answered with 


she her question into 


a decision and dignity which she had 
never seen in him before. “ Never, as 
long as you live, ask me that again, 


Vilola,” he had said. “I have done the 
best I can do for us all.” That ended it. 
Vilola had never spoken on the subject 
again, but she often looked at him with 
the question in her eyes. 

When the stage-coach drew up in front 
of B. F.’s little story-and-half cottage 
where Vilola had been born, and which 
was more like home to her than any 
other, more like home than her mother’s 
house inherited from her grandmother, 
which was more pretentious, the girl dim- 
pled with delight at the sight of the lit- 
tle, familiar place. “Oh, how good it 
looks!” said she. “I am so glad to get 
back!” She jumped out of the stage, 
and ran up the path to the door. She 
danced up and down like a child. She 
could not wait for her father to unlock 
the door. “Hurry, hurry!” said 
“T want to get in! I want to see how 
it looks!” 

B. F., looking fairly foolish with rap- 
ture, fumbled with the key. He cast a 
blissfully confidential glanee at the man 
bringing in the trunk, when he straight- 
ened himself up, and flung open the door, 
and Vilola flew in before them. 

Vilola was in the kitchen doorway, 
dancing and sniffing. “ Oh, I smell some- 
thing awful good—awful good!” she pro- 
claimed. “I know what it is. You ean’t 
cheat me.” She raced into the kitchen 
and opened the oven door. “I knew, I 
knew!” 


she. 


cried she, with a shout of exult- 
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ant laughter. “ Oh, isn’t it great—isn’t it 
great! I’m home, and I’m going to have 
roast turkey for dinner!” 

“T thought you would like it,” returned 
B. F., with a queer little embarrassed 
pucker of his mouth. He was so happy, 
so enraptured at the success of his prep- 
arations, that he was fairly shamefaced. 
When he had shut the front door after 
the man, Vilola had penetrated the din- 


ing-room and discovered the new side- 
board. She stood with the cat in her 


arms, gazing at it, then at him, alternate- 
ly, speechless. Ile laughed, at the same 
time he felt the tears in his eyes. “ Well,” 
he said, “ well!” 

The Ih Vilola mi Father!” 
she. “ Father Brown— If you aren’t 
I never——a new—” It was disjointed, but 


spoke. said 


the more expressive. Joy at its ex- 
treme is not sequential. 

“T thought you would like it,” said 
B. F 


“ Like it!” 

“Do you think it is a pretty one?” 
asked B. F., anxiously. 

“Pretty? Why, father, it is the most 
beautiful sideboard I saw. It is 
magnificent,—just magnificent!” 

“T didn’t know what you’d like on it,” 
said B. F., radiantly. “So I thought I 
would put a few things on it, and you 
could fix *em up when you came,—take 
‘em off if you didn’t like ’em.” 

Vilola’s that moment rested 
full on the brush-and-comb tray and the 
brush and comb, but she smiled like an 
angel at her father,—a smile of grateful 


ever 


eves at 


tenderness which had in it something 
protecting. “It is all beautiful,” said 


she—* beautiful!” 

When Vilola her own room and 
the new paper she was wild with delight. 
“Oh, it is lovely!” said she. “ Lovely! 
It is prettier than the paper on my 
room at mother’s, and I thought that 
was lovely.” 

“T’m real glad it suits you,” said 
B. F. 

“Tt is perfectly lovely, but I didn’t 
need it. Why, the paper on my room at 
mother’s is new too, and the other in this 
You’re 


saw 


room was only on six months. 
extravagant, father.” 

“Oh, it don’t cost much,” said B. F., 
“and the other paper was stained pretty 
bad. It leaked in when it rained.” 
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“The way you and mother spoil me!” 
said Vilola. ‘“ Here both of you have 
got new paper for my room twice in 
one year.” 

“Guess there ain’t much spoiling,” 
said B. F. He did not tell her that it 
was at his instance that the new paper 
had been put upon her room at her 
mother’s, and that he had paid for it. 
Neither did he tell her that the pretty 
new suit she wore had been purchased 
with money provided by him. Vilola be- 
lieved that her mother had furnished it 
from her own income. She had a little 
income besides the ten dollars a week 
paid her by her husband. 

R. F. Brown had guarded all along his 
wife’s good name so carefully that people, 
generally speaking, believed in it. There 
had never been any scandal. People 
opined that she was a good woman as 
well as a very pretty one. 

B. F.’s wife had been quite a favorite, 
particularly with men, though there had 
never been a whisper against her in con- 
sequence. Other women never aceused 
her of any indiscretion, though they 
made insinuations against her temper. 
B. F. had not so strenuously defended her 
temper, though he never made voluntary 
mention of it. Vilola supposed that her 
mother’s temper was the reason of the 
separation. That day, when she and her 
father were happily seated at dinner, 
with the turkey and the bouquet of pinks 
between them, Vilola, when there came 
a lull in the conversation, said, with an 
expression which showed that she had 
had it on her mind to say, “ Mother 
and I have heen getting on real nice to- 
gether lately, father.” 

“T’m glad you have,” said B. F. 

“T never have seen that mother’s 
temper was so very bad,” said Vilola. 
“ Maybe it’s better than it was when I 
was very young.” 

“Maybe it is,” said B. F. 

Then he helped Vilola to some turkey, 
and nothing more was said about the sub- 
ject. Vilola had had her girlish dreams 
of bringing about a reconciliation be- 
tween her parents, but she had always 
been baffled by both. Her mother had 
answered her always as her father had 
done, though with a certain haste and 
terror instead of his dignified decision. 
“Tt ain’t best,” said she. “It ain’t best 


for us ever to live together. Don’t talk 
any more about it.” 

Vilola had spent many anxious and 
speculative hours over the whole situation. 
She was a girl of strongly developed affec- 
tions, and she adored both her parents. 
She had never had a lover. She was not 
that sort of girl, people said. Vilola never 
considered the matter much herself. 

“The girls say I am going to be an 
old maid,” she told her father. “ And I 
don’t know but I am.” 

“Well, I hope it will turn out the way 
that is best for you,” said B. F. 

“Tt looks to me now as if I would full 
as soon keep house for you and mother 
as get married,” said Vilola. “I don’t 
know as I care anything about get- 
ting married. It looks to me like quite 
an undertaking.” 

“ Yes, it’s apt to be,” said B. F., soberly. 

Vilola was a good housekeeper; she 
took genuine delight in it. She and her 
father lived together very happily during 
the six months. Occasionally Vilola had 
a tea party. The day before she was to 
leave, the last day of June, when her six 
months with her father were up, she 
invited Mrs. Abner Wells and her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Francis Baker, to tea. It was 
a beautiful tea, and Vilola had cooked 
everything herself. The house also, as 
the visitors said, looked like wax. Mrs. 
Baker told B. F. Brown that his daugh- 
ter was a wonderful housekeeper and she 
had never eaten such biscuits. He was 
radiant with pride and affection. Mrs. 
Wells had been covertly questioning Vi- 
lola all the afternoon, now she turned on 
her father. 

“T guess your daughter takes after her 
mother,” said she, in a sour-sweet voice. 
“ Tler mother was a splendid housekeeper, 
wasn’t she ?” 

“Yes,” said B. F., “ Vilola’s mother 
was a splendid housekeeper. I guess Vi- 
lola did take it from her.” 

“Ter mother must have spent a good 
deal of time teaching her,” said Mrs. 
Wells. This was while Vilola was in the 
kitchen putting away the tea dishes. 

“Yes,” said B. F., “she did take a 
sight of pains with her.” 

“T just remember your wife,” said 
Mrs. Wells, “and I used to think she 
was about the prettiest woman. She 
was a real pretty woman, wasn’t she? 
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“ Yes, she was, real pretty,” said B. F. 

Vilola came in then with some dishes 
to be put in the parlor china-closet. 
“ Mother’s just as handsome now as ever 
she was,” said she, proudly. 

“ Yes,” said B. F., “I’m sure she is.” 

“She was real tasty, wasn’t she, too?” 
said Mrs. Wells. 

“Yes,” said B. F., patiently. 

“ And real pretty spoken ?”’ 

a Ng 

“Oh,” said Vilola, “mother has got 
the prettiest ways. Everybody is taken 
with mother.” 

“Tt was always so,” said B. F., with a 
certain fervor. 

He even smiled, as if at the contempla- 
tion of something pleasant which was be- 
fore his eyes. 

“And she was real kind-hearted, too; 
I’ve heard my mother say so,” continued 
Mrs. Wells. “She used to say that Mis’ 
B. F. Brown was always ready to do any 
little thing for a neighbor when they 
needed it. She’d lend her table-cloths 
and napkins when they had company, or 
her spoons, and if they was short of 
victuals, and company came unexpected, 
she’d send over cake or pie just as free. 
And she was always ready to sit up 
when anybody was sick. Mother said that 
she was about the kindest-hearted woman 
and the most generous she ever saw.” 

“Yes,” assented B. F., with a joyous 
expression. “Yes, she was real kind- 
hearted and always ready to help any- 
body.” 

“ She is now,” said Vilola, setting away 
the best cups and saucers in the parlor 
china-closet. 

Mrs. Wells was baffled; she smiled aim- 
lessly, and repeated that she had heard 
her mother say so. She was relieved 
when her sister, Mrs. Baker, gave a 
sudden ery, and diverted attention from 
the subject. 

“For goodness’ sake, just look at that, 
will you!” cried Mrs. Baker. 

And they all looked at a gorgeous 
black-and-gold butterfly sailing about the 
room, and finally pausing over a vase of 
June roses on the parlor shelf. “ Isn’t 
he a beauty?” said Vilola. “I don’t 
know as I ever saw a butterfly in the 
house before.” 

“Tt’s a dreadful bad sign, I fear,” said 
Mrs. Wells, presagefully. 
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“A sign of what?” asked Vilola, rath- 
er anxiously. She had a vein of su- 
perstition. 

“T don’t know,” replied Mrs. Wells; 
“something dreadful. Mother always 
used to say it was. It’s worse than a 
bird.” She gave a glance at B. F., as if 
she was rather pleased that a misfortune 
was on his track. Going home that night 
she told her sister that she had never seen 
such a double-faced man as B. F, Brown, 
treating his poor wife the way he did and 
yet praising her. 

After the guests had left, Vilola sat 
down beside the open window, and look- 
ed out on the moonlit night, full of soft 
waving shadows and breathing with 
sweet flower-scents. Her father sat at the 
other front window, also looking out. 
Finally Vilola turned to him. 

“Father,” said she. 

B. F. looked up. “ Well?” he replied. 

“T can’t get something through my 
head.” 

“ What ?” 

“T can’t get it through my head,” said 
Vilola, quite boldly and simply, “ why, 
when you don’t live with mother, and 
when of course you don’t think so very 
much of her, you should say all those 
nice things about her that you did 
this evening.” 

“They were true,” said B. F. 

“Well, I know that, of course they 
were true, but—you acted as if you were 
glad they were true.” 

B. F. looked out at the moonlit night, 
and he had an exalted, far-away expres- 
sion. “ Well,” he said, “as near as I can 
tell you, it’s something like this: You 
know about butterflies, don’t you, how 
there’s always a butterfly comin’ out 
of the worm and that little case they 
crawl into?” 

“Why, yes,” replied Vilola, wonder- 
ingly. 

“Well,” said B. F., in a tone at once 
shamed and sublime, “I’ve about come 
to the conclusion that there’s always a 
butterfly, or something that’s got wings, 
that comes from everything, and if you 
look sharp you'll see it, and there can’t 
anything hinder your havin’ that any- 
how, and—mebbe that’s worth more than 
all the rest.” 

“Oh,” said Vilola. 

B. F. said no more. He gazed out of 
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the window again, and his face shone in 
the moonlight. Vilola kept glancing at 
him. His forehead was knitted perplex- 
edly; her eyes showed a furtive alarm. 
This speech of B. F.’s was at variance 
with anything which her New England 
training had led her to expect. A vague 
terror of and admiration for her father 
seized her. “ What made him say that?” 
she kept repeating to herself, even after 
she was in bed. Her trunk was all pack- 
ed, for she was going in the morning. 
She was sorry to go, and her heart was 
sore with pity for her father to be left 
alone, but she reflected with joy upon the 
prospect of seeing her mother. She was 
going on an earlier train than usual; she 
usually did not leave until night, arriv- 
ing in Jefferson the next morning. This 
time she would travel part of the way by 
day, and reach her destination about 
midnight. She had not advised her 
mother of her change of plan. “I guess 
mother will be surprised,” she told her 
father, when he was seeing her off at the 
station the next day. 

“Now, I don’t feel very easy about 
your getting there at midnight and no- 
body there to meet you,” said B. F. 
“Tladn’t I better send a telegram to 
your mother ?” 

“Tf you do I shall be dreadfully dis- 
appointed,” said Vilola. “I’ve set my 
heart on surprising mother. There’s al- 
ways a carriage at the midnight train; 
and it isn’t five minutes from the station. 
Promise you won’t telegraph, father.” 

“Well,” said B. F., and then the train 
came. 

B. F.’s heart was heavy going home 
alone. It was noon, and he had not had 
any dinner. He had a vague idea of 
eating something before he went to the 
store, but he sat down beside the kitchen 
window, and remained there a half-hour. 
It was cool for July. He gazed out at the 
green yard. There was a cherry-tree full 
of red fruit, and the robins were clamor- 
ing in it. Vilola was fond of the cherries. 
Yesterday afternoon he had had some 
picked for her, and she had carried a 
basketful away. B. F. gazed at the 
cherry-tree. He could not bear to look at 
the empty room behind him. He could 


hear the tick of the clock, and it sounded 
like the very voice of loneliness. 


He took 
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out his handkerchief and put it to his 
eyes, and bent his head, and his narrow, 
elderly shoulders shook a little. His 
bowed gray head looked patient and pa- 
thetic. Presently he rose and went to 
the store without eating anything. 

The next day, about six o’clock in the 
afternoon, a thunder-storm was gathering 
in the northwest. B. F. started for home, 
and he walked rather quickly in order to 
reach shelter before the storm broke. The 
northwest was a livid black with copper 
lights. There was a confluent mutter of 
thunder. B. F. came in sight of his 
house, and saw to his amazement that 
the front chamber windows were open. 
He had thought they were closed as usual 
when Vilola went away. He smelled 
smoke, and, looking up, saw a thin spiral 
of blue curling out of the kitchen chim- 
ney. A sudden alarm seized him. His 
knees trembled as he hurried around to 
the kitchen door. The door stood open. 
There was an odor of tea. B. F. gasped. 
He entered tremulously. As he did so 
there was a blue flash of lightning in 
the room, then there was a sharp fusil- 
lade of thunder. Vilola came running 
out of the dining-room. “Oh, I’m so 
glad you’ve come,” said she. “It’s go- 
ing to be a terrible tempest.” 

B. F. gazed at her. He strove to speak, 
but he only stammered. 

Vilola looked at him quite firmly, 
though she was very pale, and there 
was a curious shocked expression in 
her blue eyes. “Yes,” said she, “I’ve 
come back.” 

B. F. continued to look at her. 

“Yes,” said Vilola, “I’m never going 
to live with mother again.” 

Suddenly, as she said mother, a burn- 
ing, painful red flushed her face and neck. 

“Yes, I guess you had better live with 
me all the time now,” said B. F. There 
came another blue flash of blinding light, 
a tremendous jar of thunder, then the 
rain roared past the windows. “ I’ve left 
my chamber windows open, and my new 
paper will be wet!” cried Vilola, as she 
ran. The teakettle on the stove boiled 
over with a furious sputter. B. F. rose 
and set it back. Then he stood staring 
absently out of the window at the flood- 
ing of the rain which was washing off 
some of the dust of the world. 
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SWARM of insects whirling in the 
air is to the onlooker suggestive 
of conscious pleasure. The joy of 

life seems to be expressed in the constant, 
graceful motion. Let one stop to con- 
sider, however, and it becomes evident 
that it is the human feeling that is read 
into the actions of these animated mites. 
We are puppets, man in his pride, and 
beauty fair in her flower; 
Do we move ourselves, or are moved by 
an unseen hand at a game? 

The mental and emotional state of the 
casual observer determines whether he 
shall see in the incessant round of motion 
of the whirling insects the expression of 
exuberant enjoyment or of a mad chase 
for the necessaries of existence. 

The philosophic student of nature, 
however, seeks, so far as possible, to elimi- 
nate the personal equation, the human, 
or, as he ealls it, 
the anthropomor- 
phic, element, from 
his interpretation 
of the doings of 
the lower animals. 
He even considers 
it impossible to 
prove or disprove 
the existence of 
sensation or of will 
in these lower 
forms of life. There 
are those who, ap- 
proaching the mat- 
ter from the evo- 
lutionary stand- 
point, find at least 
the germ of con- 
sciousness in all 
living protoplasm, 
plant as well as 
animal, and others 
who consider all 
animal activity to 


matic. And these 
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apparent extremes are beautifully united 
by certain psychologists who tell us that 
our own seemingly voluntary actions are 
merely reflexes, of whose central processes 
we are conscious before the muscular 
changes actually occur; or, in other 
words, that when we think we have willed 
to bend a finger or extend an arm we 
have simply become conscious of a nerv- 
ous process which is about to cause these 
movements, and that the feeling of voli- 
tion is an accompaniment and not a 
cause of the action. 

Certainly, so far as man is concerned, 
we are yet far from a scientific answer 
to the question in the quotation which 
stands at the head of this article. With 
many of the lower organisms the case 
is otherwise. Modern physiological re- 
search has demonstrated that many of 
them do not move themselves, but are 
moved by the un- 
seen hand of na- 
ture. A few ex- 
amples will serve to 
show something of 
the manner. in 
which these pup- 
pets are manipu- 
lated, and to give 
an idea of the ab- 
solute compulsion 
under which they 
live,— now driven 
hither and thither, 
and now held fast 
and rigid through 
the action and in- 
terplay of physi- 
eal forces. 

If a number of 
specimens of the 
little shrimp Pale- 
monetes are placed 
in- a rectangular 
aquarium, and a 
weak current of 
galvanic electricity 
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is caused to pass through the water and 
through their bodies, they manifest a de- 
cided tendency to collect at one end of the 
jar. Changing the direction of the cur- 
rent causes them to go at once to the op- 
posite end. By means of a reversing key 
the experimenter can marshal these little 
animals back and forth in their en- 
closure as promptly and exactly as train- 
ed soldiers under command of an officer. 


HEAD TOWARDS THE 
POLE 
(After Loeb and Maxwell) 


PALAMONETES WITH 


POSITIVE 


The current used is so weak that it 
makes no sensory impression on the 
human nerves, and there are good 
reasons for believing that no feel- 
ing of any kind is experienced by the 
shrimps. They do not move because it is 
more pleasurable or less painful at one 
pole than at the other. Indeed, if they 
are at rest, it is possible to send the cur- 
rent through them without any migra- 
tion whatever. This can be done by 
beginning with a current infinitely weak 
and increasing its strength gradually. 
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Under these conditions characteristic 
changes in the position of the limbs 


oceur. If the specimen stands at right 
angles to the direction of the current, 
the legs on the side of the positive pole 
are bent more and those on the opposite 
less than normally. If the head is turn- 
ed toward the positive pole, the front 
legs are bent like hooks, while the hind 
legs are extended. In the reverse posi- 
tion the front legs are straightened and 
the hind legs bent. Thus, whatever the 
position of the animal, the limbs on the 
side toward the positive pole are flexed 
more and those on the side toward the 
negative pole are extended more than they 
would be in the absence of the current. 
It will be readily seen that under such 
conditions the movements of the animal 
must be profoundly modified, and al- 
ways in such manner that a step towards 
the positive pole is unduly long and 
strong, while one in the opposite direc- 


tion is proportionally weak or wholly 
impossible. So long as there is no at- 
tempt at locomotion, the only visible 


result of the current is a change of posi- 
tion; but when a movement occurs its ef- 
fect must always be to bring the animal 
nearer the positive pole. The muscles 
employed in swimming are affected in 
the same way as those used in creeping. 

Perhaps every one at some time during 
life has had a dream or nightmare in 


which some strange compelling force 
caused him to walk in one certain di- 


rection, despite his strongest effort of 
will. If the little shrimp had conscious- 
ness, such as ours, it would find the effect 
of its attempts at locomotion equally per- 
plexing. Imagine in a company of sol- 
diers a similar change to be brought 
about without warning or sensation on 
their part. Every man, on attempting to 
mark time, would find himself prompt- 
ly marching forward, backward, or side- 
wise, according to the direction of 
the current. Similarly the shrimp, no 
matter what the position of the body 
or in what direction it attempts to creep, 
inevitably arrives at the positive pole. 
Many other animals are oriented by the 
current in a similar way, but not always 
with the same result. Some migrate to 
the positive pole, while others as certain- 
ly collect at the negative. 

Of course in these experiments the 
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conditions are artificial and wholly un- 
like anything occurring in a state of 
nature, but they illustrate the fact that 
a physical foree may very definitely de- 
termine the character of certain animal 
activities, and that actions which have 
the appearance of volition or of the ex- 
pression of a choice may be absolutely 
free from sensation or consciousness. 
There are forces which either continu- 
ously or intermittently act upon living 
organisms, and which produce effects 
closely analogous to those of the gal- 
vanic current. Within the past few years 
a number of careful workers have ob- 
served and described the effects of light, 
heat, gravitation, 
contact, moisture, 
and various chem- 
ical substances in 
directing and _ con- 
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trolling the movements of certain of the 
lower animals. 

The influence of light upon plant 
movements is a matter of daily observa- 
tion. Every one is familiar with the 
changes in position of the leaves and 
growing stems of a plant in a window, 
or in any position in which it is illumi- 
nated from only one direction. Less 
familiar is the fact that many minute 
plants, possessed of animal-like power of 
locomotion, not merely turn but swim 
freely towards the source of light. Tak- 
ing their cue from the botanists, who 
have’ investigated this phenomenon 
closely, the physiologists have found 
that many animals behave exactly like 
plants in this regard, responding to the 
direction of the light waves with a pre- 
cision almost equal to that of the needle 
to the magnetic current. Especially is 
this true of myriads of the little organ- 
isms which everywhere abound in sea 
water, and the study of their activities 
has been fruitful of suggestive results. 
Some of these animals are positively 
and others negatively heliotropie—that 
is, some are compelled to go 
towards the light and others 
away from it; and, strange to 
say, some are positive at one 
time and negative at another. $ 

Of the negative forms, the 
larve of the great | 
horseshoe crab are 
good examples. 
If a dish of sea 
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water in which these larve are swimming 
be placed in such a position that it is il- 
luminated by rays of light from a single 
window, it will be noticed that soon the 
specimens have crowded to the side far- 
thest from the window. That their posi- 
tion has been determined by the direction 
of the light waves and not merely by 
differences of illumination has been es- 
tablished by several methods of proof. 
Perhaps the clearest is shown in the il- 
lustration on the preceding page. 

In the water in the shallow dish A 
are placed a number of specimens which 
manifest the tendency to swim away 
from the light. Over the dish is placed 
a hollow prism, P, filled with a some- 
what opaque liquid. In the shutter, S, 
is a window, W, through which the ap- 
paratus is illuminated, and light from 
all other sources is excluded. With this 
arrangement the darker side of the dish 
is the one towards the window, because 
the thick side of the prism cuts out a 
larger proportion of the light; but the 
direction of the rays entering the water 
is practically the same as it would be 
with the prism removed. 

Without the intercepting prism, the 
animals, being negatively heliotropic, col- 
lect at the dark side of the dish—that is, 
the side farthest from the window. When 
the prism is put into place, the animals 
do not collect at the dark (the window) 
side of the dish, but again proceed di- 
rectly in the course of the light rays— 
that is to say, they swim from the win- 
dow side, which by this arrangement is 
relatively dark, to the room side, which 
is relatively bright. By similar meth- 
ods it has been shown that certain other 
organisms are positively heliotropic; they 
move towards the source of light, not 
because they are attracted by brighter 
light, but because the direction of the 
light rays determines their movements; 
and this occurs even when the movement 
takes them from bright to dim light. 

It is no longer rational to speak of 
such movements as voluntary, or to 
classify the forms which exhibit them 
by such anthropomorphic terms as dark- 
loving or light-loving. The proverbial 
moth does not cremate itself in the can- 
dle because of its excessive folly, but be- 
cause of its intense heliotropism. If the 
moth is a conscious and moral agent, 
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its sin does not consist in the act of rush- 
ing into the flame, but in going near 
enough to aliow the light rays to set 
in operation processes beyond its con- 
trol. Here the social reformer may easily 
append a moral. 

One of the most curious facts in the 
effect of light is that upon certain ani- 
mals its action is reversible. Thus the 
larvee of some of the barnacles are posi- 
tive to dim and negative to bright light. 
Under the influence of the rays which 
penetrate the water they are compelled 
to swim towards the surface. Before 
reaching it, however, the increased in- 
tensity of the light changes them to the 
negative condition and they swim down- 
wards, until in the weak illumination 
they again become positive. Thus they 
go dancing up and down, the plaything of 
physical forces. 

The larve of a certain marine worm 
are still more suggestive examples of 
this kind of change. At ordinary room 
temperature they collect on the side of 
the aquarium farthest from the window. 
If the temperature is lowered to 5° C., or 
6° C., they migrate to the window side. 
Allow the water to become warmer than 
7° C., they go back to the dark side. 
There are other animals which are nega- 
tive in the presence of a sufficient oxygen 
supply, but become positive in its ab- 
sence, and there are forms whose helio- 
tropism may be reversed by a change in 
the concentration of the sea water. 

It is evident that through the one 
agent, light, nature can exert an inex- 
orable power over many _ organisms, 
driving them hither and thither, either 
in long migrations, or in whirling, dan- 
cing movements. Other forces are more 
powerful and more nearly universal in 
their action. It would be a long story 
to tell even the little which modern re- 
search has laid bare of the methods by 
which the physical agents direct and 
control the animal activities. The inter- 
play of forces must always be exceedingly 
complex, their resultant changing with 
each change of attitude, of place, or of 
condition on the part of the organism. 
It is this complexity which gives the 
appearance of freedom of purpose, of 
work and play, to the behavior of those 
forms, while in reality they are obedient 
to an inexorable tyrant. 

















The Winning of Madame Bonnédoux 


BY MARIE VAN VORST 


alone, after an existence passed 

in her chateau overtiowing with 
youth and gay with the voices—to her all 
sweet—of her six children. Gaston, her 
first-born, had long left Limousin. He 
was a Deputy (honor of honors!), and, be- 
neath her spectacles and her ruched cap, 
how she beamed at the thought of his 
decorations and distinctions! Her daugh- 
ters, Maria and Jeanne, at nineteen and 
twenty, respectively, had been mothers, 
and they were doing at this present time 
their honorable duty for Za Patrie in the 
sum of the sons they had given to France. 

Pierre and Gontran were in the colo- 
nies, married, of course,—to young girls 
whose proper wedding-portions combined 
with the salaries of Pierre and Gontran 
made noble incomes for the healthy, well- 
ordered little families springing up 
around the colonial parents’ knees. 

Henri (the story is of him) did his 
military service, and fulfilled all the re- 
quirements that France imposes upon the 
youth of the country. But the require- 
ments his mother made upon him he had 
sadly failed in fulfilling. She had re- 
quired of him but one thing; this he 
had refused. 

Every good French mother looks out 
for her sons and daughiers, from the first 
swathing of the little bodies in the pre- 
scribed swaddling-bands to the decorous 
and wise leading of the sons and daugh- 
ters to the altar. And in return it is ex- 
pected of the children to reverently ac- 
quiesce. Not too much to ask? In the 
ease of Gaston, Pierre, Gontran, Maria, 
and Jeanne it had not been even need- 
ful to demand. Like well-trained sheep 
the Bonnédoux children had followed the 
shepherd (if such a term may be used) 
into the fold of matrimony—without one 
bleat! Mais—mon Dieu! There is, tra- 
dition will have us think, a black sheep 
in every fold, a recalcitrant, a renegade. 
It would be difficult to call the blond 


A* last Madame Bonnédoux lived 


Henri a black sheep. Even his mother, 
despite the tears shed on her pillow 
after the night lamp had died out, would 
never have used to him the word “ rene- 
gade.” So much more shame, then, that 
Henri should cause that gentle heart to 
ache. He would never be able to read 
this tale thus far without protest. Like 
all well-bred and normal Frenchmen, he 
adored his mother with a reverence that 
comes only in the hearts of those sons 
who more or less share the faith of the 
women who have borne them and taught 
them their prayers. “La veille!” he 
called her to himself, with an exquisite 
tenderness that robbed the epithet of any- 
thing approaching irreverence. “Ma 
mére,” saint, angel, God to him, what you 
will—all things holy and beautiful and 
good. Therefore the case we state seems 
incongruous, for alone in Henri had she 
suffered, for him shed more tears than 
for all her other children put together. 

Madame Bonnédoux was too sensible 
to make for herself—as the French put 
it—du mauvais sang on account of the 
gala life her youngest son led in Paris. 
She had too thorough a_ knowledge 
of human nature to wring her hands 
over that period of time in which 
Henri sowed his wild oats. She under- 
stood, as do all true human beings, the 
race of young blood in young veins. 
Therefore, the dear old lady, hidden away 
in her chateau in Limousin, gave herself 
up to the cares of her poulailler and 
potager and jardin, drove day after day 
to Ambazac behind a self-willed Spanish 
donkey, and passed the tenor of her life 
in unrufiiled smoothness during the term 
of Henri’s emancipation of himself in 
Paris. But the day came! the hour ar- 
rived when the maternal fiat went forth. 
The matrimonial hour had arrived, and 
Henri’s obedience was not present at 
the roll-call. 

Madame Bonnédoux’s first grief was 
occasioned when her son failed to appear 
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at the celebration of her féte. It was at 
that festal time when all her devoted chil- 
dren and her adored grandchildren ap- 
peared to “Saluer the féte of grandmo- 
ther”; and from the Deputy who had 
sacrificed an election excitement to go 
into the wilderness of his native pays, 
down to the youngest child who could 
be brought out of the nursery with im- 
punity, all were there but Henri. 

The most signally disappointed of the 
guests at Madame Bonnédoux’s birthday 
party was the marriageable daughter of 
the Count de Pont Sur, a sweet jeune 
fille, frankly there to be presented to the 
good taste of Henri Bonnédoux. Made- 
moiselle Pont Sur was fiancée the follow- 
ing week, and the next time there was 
question of a féte at the Chateau d’Ive 
she had been a bride some months. So 
quickly and gayly do they mend disap- 
pointments of this character in France. 

Bonnédoux, as she put it, gave to his 
mother “ twenty-six excuses,” of which not 
cne was really sufficient. He wanted to 
be left “tranquil.” He wanted to be “a 
Franciscan priest”; (this was too bald- 
ly untrue!). “ He was a woman-hater ”; 
and this, the veriest lie of all, awoke a 
smile in his spirituelle mother! Finally, 
as they say, pour le coup, he was “in 
love.” This Eden-like and primitive state 
of affairs is not supposed to exist in the 
prematrimonial French youth. Henri 
came to the Chateau d’Ive to tell his 
mother that on his own hook he had fallen 
in love. He had failed to appear at her 
sixty -seventh birthday party, but he 
travelled without apparent inconvenience 
during the rigors of mid-January, in 
snow and sleet, to his boyhood’s hearth 
and his mother’s knees, to tell her that 
he had dared to fall in love! 

The old lady bore the announcement 
with grace; listened, to learn that Henri 
loved a woman with no dot—Madame 
Bonnédoux’s grace was less benignant; 
the adored one was an éfrangére. And 
just what this word means to a French 
woman of the province is impossible to 
make clear to the Anglo-Saxon mind. 
It suggests feathers, war-paint, skin of 
any color but white, manners and cus- 
toms and tastes adverse to all the tra- 
ditions and regulations that France holds 
dear. She was not of his faith. . 


Henri arrived at the Chateau d’Ive 
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at six one day, and was en route 
from it at dawn the day following. In 
his mind it was the dreadful memory 
of a scene with his idolized mother, the 
first scene of his life of its kind. She 
had wept. He could not think of it! He 
had been violent, rude, and determined. 
He had made an irretrievable impression 
of unpleasantness on his family, and his 
determination, hot but steady, was un- 
changed: he swore that he would wed no 
one in the world but the woman he loved, 
chateau and family to the contrary. 
When he thought of his mother, and of 
the friend she had been to him all his 
life, he did everything in the world but 
waver toward the woman he adored. 
True love never wavers beforehand! 


Madame Bonnédoux lived alone in a 
chateau whose date sank mellow and deep 
in the stones’ setting over the round 
portico. It was nearly effaced, the letter- 
ing,—1200. Some of the stones in the 
structure of the house actually did go 
back to those times, and the remainder 
were only guiltily modern by some two or 
three hundred years. <A drave, which 
means an avenue, chestnut - bordered, 
swept from the lawn to the river. Under 
quaint bridges the Ive flashed by with 
a mad rush, so that the most dis- 
tant rooms of the chateau were filled 
with song. A splendid vegetable- 
garden, a well - filled poultry - yard, sta- 
bles and outhouses, and gardens where 
the roses bloomed until Christmas-time, 
made the interests of the chateau. The 
roses of Ive were famous—milky Car- 
nots weighed down their stems, Soleil 
d’Or flashed and mellowed and glowed 
and shone above their lustreless leaves. 
Around the property the country rolled 
and dipped and stretched away into val- 
leys misty and purple-hearted. Here and 
there a peasant’s house gleamed out white 
against the green landscape, or the softer 
tones of stueco, weather-stained and old, 
blent with the red roofs until house and 
farm land softened and blended into one 
monotone. Rows of poplars bordered the 
river Ive, and on the horizon’s fair 
outline was the shadow of the forest of 
Pontallae, celebrated for the herds of 
deer and smaller game. On. this beau- 
ty Henri turned his arrogant back and 
went back to Paris. 
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Madame Bonnédoux lived alone. 

When her children were at home the 
chateau appeared wonderfully small and 
cramped —a_ hive overflowing, buzzing 
with well - filled cells. But as she sat 
thus desolate it seemed to have a thou- 
sand rooms. 

She felt herself deserted in the 
prime of her age. The thousand rooms 
were shut away, swept and garnished, 
the shining parquet waxed until each 
floor was a mirror; and if a_ spider 
from time to time agilely flung a web 
in some far-off corner, that was the 
height of disorder! The white panels of 
the clean, sweet-smelling rooms were spot- 
less, and the whole place diffused an odor 
of lavender and cleanliness. 

The lady, her purple ribbon hang- 
ing at her belt with her keys, her black 
alpaca apron with huge side pockets over 
her black silk dress, wandered daily 
through her house, and when she had 
faithfully fulfilled the traditional du- 
ties of a French housewife she was free 
to sit in her boudoir, a charming room 
hung in yellow and blue crétonne, where 
the furniture, if it could have spoken, 
would have told tales of Louis XVI., and 
where the curtains fairly did speak in 
their bewitching groups of courtier and 
milkmaid, of mill and miller, prince and 
peasant, sweetly blended with fountains 
spurting blue waters against a creamy 
background, blue rivers winding under 
bridges too light, certainly, to support 
lovers during the length of time it took 
them to exchange their interminable kiss. 
Here she sought her work-table and her 
absorbing tapestry. She had finished with 
the web and woof of living things. The 
threads had all found their proper places 
save one, and just at present the needle 
with that thread hung loose. Her in- 
animate tapestry served to kill the ennui 
of the long hours. Over her frame she 
would fall asleep in the sunshine when it 
came round the corner of the house, past 
the terrace, and found her before her 
work. She would wake later and resume 
her crewels, quite unconscious of her lapse 
into somnolence, and only feeling a lit- 
tle refreshed without quite knowing why. 
Here day after day she might be found 
in her boudoir, and here her man of af- 
fairs found her when he came to obtain 
her consent for a little indiscreet forest- 


ering—the cutting down of a tree which 
she had left too long, that she loved too 
well. Here her gardener knew he would 
find her, to discuss with her the condition 
of the roses, to suggest the purchase of a 
new breed or to graft some old favorite 
on a new beauty. Dependents and ser- 
vants sought the mistress in her boudoir, 
and when her consent was hard to gain, 
they knew they had but to recall that 
“ Monsieur Henri” had advised this or 
suggested that; but lately the magic of 
the name had disappeared, and her as- 
tute myrmidons found it as well to leave 
it unspoken. 


. “Madame la Duchesse de Gram- 
mont ”"—the magic name that filled the 
roundabout countryside with pride in its 
possession—awoke Madame Bonnédoux 
from a snooze over her tapestry. She 
gave a sigh and exclamation, her cheeks 
flushed, and her eyes were still bewil- 
dered as she greeted her august visitor 
and dearest friend. 

The Duchesse sailed in, in a stiff black 
silk, the conventional mantle over her 
shoulders, the conventional hideous bon- 
net perched on the back of her dis- 
tinguished head. 

“ Ma chere amie!” The old ladies ex- 
changed four kisses. 

“T fear I disturb you. I am early? 
We were driving to Ambazac, and took 
you in en route. Let me present my 
guest, Miss Faircastle, to you.” 

From behind the portly figure of the 
Duchesse emerged a slender girl, who 
made a curtsy and gracefully kissed 
the hand of the hostess. Her man- 
ner was irreproachably jeune fille; her 
gesture, her murmured “ Enchantée, 
madame,” took the bitterness from the 
sting of the “ Mees” and the barbarism 
from the name, to the ears of the French 
lady unmusical and queer. Within Ma- 
dame Bonnédoux’s house was an étran- 
géere, and only the strong escort of the 
great lady of Grammont could have 
brought her as far as the centre of 
the boudoir. 

The Duchesse installed herself in a 
Louis XVI. bergére by the side of her 
hostess, and the stranger took a big, hard 
stool, sat thereon, and folded her hands 
meekly in her lap. The ladies talked 
chateaux and provincial gossip. The 
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Duchesse was a bureau of information 
for all the intimate scandals of Limousin; 
there was no escape from her biting 
tongue and spirituelle expositions. 

Miss Faircastle— being a young un- 
married woman in a country where age 
still boasts precedence and the younger 
generation is still possessed of reverence 
—was ignored. 

It was midsummer; through the open 
windows the vista of the drave stretched 
in the distance, and in the near fore- 
ground the terrace ran down to the 
rose-garden. On the gravel of the drive 
could be heard the impatient feet of the 
horses of the Duchesse; other sounds were 
there none. 

Miss Faireastle was following a train 
of thought all her own; her eyes revelled 
in the scene without, when the voice of 
her hostess directed to her a question: 

“ Madame is stopping long in Am- 
bazac ?” 

Miss Faircastle came back with a start. 
The prefix was not hers, but the tone, 
polite and formal, she knew was meant 
for her. 

“T am making a little visit to the 
Duchesse—madame.” 

“You like Ambazac ?”’ 

“T find it the loveliest country I have 
ever seen.” The enthusiastic praise came 
quick and heartfelt. 

“Limousin is very beautiful,” agreed 
the Duchesse, “but Miss Faircastle is a 
bad patriot to so ardently praise a coun- 
try which is far from her own—” 

“Qui, e’est loin, en effet,” murmured 
the hostess. 

When they were taking their leave Miss 
Faireastle dared: “I have been looking 
at your roses, madame, through the win- 
dow. I think I see the ‘Madame Cou- 
sine’; you have a mass of them!” 

Madame Bonnédoux found no diffi- 
culty in understanding the perfect French 
of the gentle voice. 

“ Yes—you like roses ?” 

“She has a mania for gardens,” inter- 
posed the Duchesse. “I can’t keep her 
out of mine. ‘She was there, in the rain, 
in sabots, yesterday, and my roses are 
nothing by the side of yours.” 

Madame Bonnédoux looked out of the 
window and back at the young face, so 
like the flowers she praised—a rose it- 
self under a soft white hat. 


“Tt’s damp and a little late for me to 
trimbaler in the garden,” she said. “I 
am rheumatic these days, and the time to 
see the Ive roses is the morning, if the 
Duchesse will drive you over—” 

“* Mais comment done—avec plaisir!” 

“Will you come Sunday, then?” 

And throughout the warmth of the next 
Sunday morning, up and down the paths 
of the rose-garden the chatelaine’s little 
figure, in its black dress, a flat straw 
hat on her head, a basket on her arm, 
and a huge sécateur in her hand, with 
which she snipped a leaf here or clipped 
a twig there, kept company with anoth- 
er figure, fair, slight, in summer dress. 
Miss Faireastle clung close to the chate- 
laine, a basket on her arm as well, filled 
with roses. 

The morning passed swifter to Madame 
3onnédoux than any in many a day. Her 
voice was quite fatigued with talking; she 
had chatted and explained and informed 
to her heart’s content, and when at noon 
the victoria drove her guest away, she 
found the day suddenly grow long and 
sombre to look forward into. 


* Araignée du matin, chagrin!” (“ Spi- 
der of the morning, Sorrow.”) Miss 
Faireastle pointed to a spider swinging 
in his net from a corner of the ceiling. 

Madame Bonnédoux and her guest 
stood in an east room of the chateau, side 
by side. 

“ Ah! mais oui,” the elder lady sighed 
appreciatively, as if she knew the chagrin, 
had indeed proved it and other like super- 
stitions to be too sadly sure to come true! 
Her sigh was so audible that, embold- 
ened, Miss Faireastle dared to slip an 
arm through the motherly one, and her 
white hand rested lightly on the sleeve 
of the older woman’s dress. 

“But if we come, you know, at night, 
chére madame, and see him swinging, we 
might break the spell. Araignée du soir, 
espoir.” (“Spider of night, Hope.”) 

Madame Bonnédoux, not convinced, 
smiled the smile of old age—of resigna- 





tion without revolt. She nodded, looking 
down at the white hand. 

‘ Espoir?” she repeated: “ for you—but 
for me what can hope signify? I think 
the augur should be turned around. Hope 
comes in the morning. For me, for ex- 
ample, the day is done, pretty nearly. ... 
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“ No—no!” said the girl, caressingly, 
“it’s the beautiful twilight, isn’t it rath- 
er, madame? A beautiful crépusculk 
when the people you love come to you 
they seek you and long to bear you com- 
pany.” 

“Chere fille,’ said the chatelaine, “I 
am quite alone in the twilight; my chil- 
dren are all far away. ...I1 brought 
you here to show you the view from my 
son’s east window. Voila, c'est Limou- 
sin, and the biggest part of the country.” 

Miss Faireastle looked at the valleys 
that undulated to the almost invisible 
horizon—the mists of July held the land 
mysteriously veiled. Here and_ there 
shone little lakes on the valley’s bosom, 
like stars. A red-roofed dwelling nes- 
tling at the park’s foot caught her eye. 

“What a dear little dwelling! Is it 
part of the property ?” 

“That is the home—I purposed to give 
my youngest son, mademoiselle ” — the 
voice was hard and cold. 

In the pause that followed her words, 
Miss Faireastle murmured: “ Purposed, 
madame? He has, then, forfeited his 
birthright ?” She caught her’ very 
breath at her daring, and her cheeks 
beat with her blushes, but the mother’s 
eyes were not on her. 

“ Te’s obstinate—mon fils; he has set 
his will against mine; he has nearly 
broken my heart.” Miss Faireastle said 
no more; for a second the two looked at 
the lovely scene. The eyes of the mother, 
tear-filled, saw through a veil the red- 
roofed house that should shelter obedi- 
ence, compliance, and reverence; the girl’s 
eyes saw through a golden light (not all 
of the sun’s weaving) the nestling home 
that should shelter love, should nest a 
dear and cherished brood. 

As they turned to leave the room, the 
hostess’s_ black dress, well above her 
shoes, cleared the shining parquet floors. 
Miss Fairecastle’s gown, long and grace- 
ful, trailed its ruffles with sublime tribute 
to the chateau’s spick-and-spanness. She 
stood aside for the hostess to pass out 
first, and when she was well in the corri- 
dor the girl snatched up one of the rid- 
ing-gloves that lay on the mantel-shelf 
—she pressed it to her lips. Madame 
Bonnédoux turned. Miss Faircastle had 
no time to replace the token; she thrust 
it in her bosom. 


Thenceforward, throughout the sum- 
mer, Miss Faireastle became a constant 
visitor at the Chateau d’Ive. When the 
clock in the boudoir marked two, she was, 
as a rule,driven up and deposited,and she 
little imagined how her friend counted 
the hours of her absence, and how in- 
tensely she lived in the company of 
her guest. 

The boudoir clock Miss Faircastle 
greatly admired. It was a golden vase, 
held up on either side by laughing golden 
boys who twined graceful garlands of 
bronze around the timepiece. From a 
lion’s mouth a filet of glass wound slowly 
and spirally forth, a strand of crystal 
water; the general effect was so gay and 
débonnaire, that it was hard to believe 
the object had anything to do with so 
serious a thing as time! 

Madame Bonnédoux and her guest 
sat together one afternoon in the bou- 
doir. Conversational topics, such as 
poultry-yards, rose-growing, legends of 
Limousin, had run completely out. 

Miss Faireastle held a skein of yarn 
across her hands, and from it the old lady 
slowly wound the green wool into a beau- 
tiful round ball. The pretty clock 
chimed four, 

“ Non, ce n’est pas possible!” exclaimed 
the girl. “I have yet an hour; the car- 
riage will not be here until five. Yet I 
thought it was later; the sun, you know, 
as a rule, by this time is ’way beyond the 
rose-bushes.” 

“Tt is a good timepiece. I never knew 
it to lose or gain,” replied her hostess. 
“My youngest son, Henri, used to love 
it; when he was little it was his joy to 
watch the fountain flow.” 

Madame Bonnédoux had _ recurred, 
from time to time, of late, to that ban- 
ished name. Usually a silence fell after 
its mention, and if it chanced to be 
broken by Miss Faircastle, you would 
have said that she possessed a vacuum in 
the place of continuity of subject, so 
radical was her change of idea. 

But on this day she took deliberately 
up her friend’s topic. “ Fell me some- 
thing of your son, madame.” 

“ He was,” launched forth the mother, 
“ quite the most charming child.” 

Miss Faircastle listened to anecdotes of 
the obstinate Henri’s boyhood told by 
partial lips, and the pretty memories of a 
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blond-haired little boy summoned a child- 
that steal into the 
room, to be a sweet companion to the two 
who sat with bowed heads over the wind- 
ing ball and skein of yarn. 

As the stories multiplied, the skein 
slowly dropped in Miss Faireastle’s hand, 


presence seemed to 


and madame ceased to wind. The eyes 
of the girl, fixed on hers, dilated to 


the gentle expression growing first ex- 
quisitely adoring, then subduing to the 
maternal lustre that makes of women’s 
eyes the most beautiful luminence in life. 

Madame paused finally; lifting up her 
trembling hands, she cried: 

“Mon Dieu! to think how I 
adored and how he _ has 


have 
him, made 
me suffer.” 

The response came faint as a muffled 
bell: “ Woman’s suffering, chére madame, 
Think a 


suffer who 


is, after all, the same, isn’t it? 
little the woman must 
also adores him.” 


how 


The old lady’s eyes became vigilant; 
they grew young as they flashed through 
her spectacles on the girl. 

“What is that to 
I am his mother. 


me—mademoiselle ? 
She has won him from 
me body and soul.” 

Miss Faireastle gave a little piercing 
ery; she sprang to her feet: 

“Oh! body and soul ?” 

Madame Bonnédoux looked up at her. 
“A woman’s faith,” she said, slowly, 
“should be as her husband’s. She is a 
foreigner. Her traditions are not his.’ 

She bent to pick up the ball of yarn, to 
gather the skein the girl had let fall. 
When she lifted her bent body, she was 
alone — the slight fair presence was fly- 
ing across the terrace through the rose- 
garden like a swift white bird. 

The old chatelaine stood quite still in 
the fading light, regarding the objects 
which she gathered up together from the 
floor—her ball of yarn, the tangled skein, 
and a man’s driving-glove. She looked 
at it for a few moments with an inscruta- 
ble expression on her sweet old face. 

Slowly she made her way back to the 
east room. The twilight had not claimed 
it yet. Redly, gloriously, the sunset 
flamed in, as over valleys, past lakes and 
fields, it rushed, flashing its last warm 
messages to life and approaching night. 
On the mantel-shelf she found a mate- 
with it she triumphantly 


’ 


less glove; 
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placed its pilfered and restored fellow, 
then she pattered out again. 

Unseen by her, of film silvery, drop- 
ping goldenly into a very mist of glory, 
a spider spun his evening web. 

Frail, ethereal substance to enmesh— 
Hope! 

Madame 


3onnédoux was alone. 
Immediately upon the disappearance 
out of her life of her sweet companion, 
she passed into a stage of revolt against 
what she had discovered, what she had 
been betrayed into, what she believed she 
had been charmed into, and she sent 
her accustomed motherly command hither 
and thither over the departments where 
her beloved children and grandchildren 
were scattered. Extraordinary fate so 
willed it that not one of the obedient 
troop could respond. With one consent 
and for the first time in their lives they 
all, with one excuse, disobeyed! ... 

Her aforetime loneliness seemed joy 
when compared with the new desolation. 
She found her boudoir (always a casket 
of memories) to be full of new possessions 
which she would not regard. The fa- 
miliar treasures of her past she had 
learned to contemplate in her old age 
without sorrow, but the tantalizingly near 
Present was pain to recall. She yearned 
to hear again the young voice that so 
courteously replied to her, so gently de- 
ferred, that called her “ Chére madame” 
with a seduction she at first rebelled 
against and then adored. 

Never did Miss Faircastle say “ Chére 
madame” but Madame Bonnédoux, men- 
tally kissing her, heard it “ Chére Mére.” 

Summer languidly slipped to autumn, 
and in the first October days Pauline, 
Gontran’s wife, came with her brood to 
see her mother-in-law. 

What spell had summer east over the 
hitherto doting belle-mére? 

The intimate conversation in the 
boudoir often caught the old lady nap- 
ping; tales of the distant colonies did 
not wake her keen interest.* She looked 
at the hard red cheeks, at the matronly 
figure, and compared .. . she heard 


the strident voice and the eracking of 
stiff silk skirts and shivered; and when 
the good young woman took her departure 
with the really loved children, the old 
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lady sought her nook with a sigh that 
was not all for Gontran’s wife. 

December rarely saw her in_ her 
boudoir; she kept her own south room, 
with its great crackling open fire, and its 
windows to the winter valleys. 


Until when one afternoon in Decem- 
ber Henri Jonnédoux entered his mo- 
ther’s room and saw her lying on her im- 
mense bed, exactly in the centre, amongst 
her pillows, he never realized how little 
she was, how small and frail to be mo- 
ther of six grown children—how small 
and frail and old to be alone in the 
Chateau of Bonnédoux. 

Her crétonne curtains were drawn 
aside; over her was spread a magnifi- 
cent counterpane which was only used 
on state occasions. 

Birth,—Bridal,—and— . . . 

Henri couldn’t finish the sequence! 
With a boyish exclamation he went for- 
ward, half threw himself on his mother’s 
bed and into her embrace. 

“What are they all about? Why did 
they not send for me,—let me know you 
were ailing... ¢ 


Madame Bonnédoux held her son’s face 
between her hands and scrutinized him. 

“Please let me take off this sumptuous 
counterpane, mére.” 

“ Why, my son ?” 

“It’s too élégant. I don’t know my 
dear little mother under this satin.” 
“Mon cher enfant, it pleases me to 
be trés en féte—I have not seen my boy 
for months.” 

He nodded repentantly—* I know.” 

“And they are all coming to-day,” 
continued the mother. “I am glad you 
came first, mon petit; I can have you all 
to myself. ... You are thin, Henri.” 

“Tt is nothing.” 

You are not tranquil, mon fils?” 

“It is nothing, mére.” 

The old lady shut her eyes and lay 
back against her pillows,whilst her feeble 
hands in the strong young palms seemed 
to pulse again with new vitality. Alas! 
no, it was his pulse only that she felt 
beating almost to her heart. 


“Tell me, Henri, are you always of the 
same mind ?” 

He gave one look at the frail lit 
tle mother. 
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“ Mere, let us not talk of anything but 
you—” 

“ Answer me, my son.” 

I love her still—yes.” 

“ What is she like ?” 

“She has hair like the Soleil d@’Or in 
your garden—lips like your Jacqueminots 
—a skin like the Carnots—” 

‘A veritable rose, en fin,” murmured 
the chatelaine. 

“Tt is her name.” 

Do you think, mon petit, une rose 
étrangéere would flourish well in Limou- 
sin ot “ws 0” 

“ Mére!” 


“ 


“ 


My son,” she said, seriously, tena- 
ciously, the obstinacy of her race—her 
province greater even than her love,— 
“you must marry a woman of your faith 
and mine.” 

He was silent. . Madame Bonné- 
doux dozed, whilst he sat musing, holding 
her hand. The short winter day slipped 
away until only the fire glow from the 
open hearth lit the twilight. 

Suddenly Madame Bonnédoux started. 

“Go, Henri, look out of the window. 
I hear a carriage on the drive—” 

“Tt is not the family,” he informed 
her; “it is the carriage of the Duchesse.” 

“T did not know Cécile was in Limou- 
sin,” said Madame Bonnédoux. 

But it was not the Duchesse of Gram- 
mont who stole in through the half-open 
door, who flew like a bird to the bedside 
of her friend, and who bent and kissed 
the pale face—calling in a voice of sweet- 
est music: 

“Chere madame! .. . Chere ma- 
dame!” 

“Que c’est gentille!” murmured Ma- 
dame Bonnédoux. “ How good you are 
to come!” 

“Oh,” cried Miss, Faircastle, “I have 
come in hot haste. I wanted to steal in 
—fanev—before your children come. I 
want to tell you how I have missed you.” 

“ Ma chére enfant.” 

As Henri had done, Miss Faireastle 
held the old lady’s hands between hers, 
gently patting them as she talked. 

“Ma chéere enfant,’ murmured the 
chatelaine. 

“To tell you how wrong I was to rush 


away that day. I never really went: 
I was here so often in the boudoir keep- 
ing you company.” 

An exquisite smile played around the 
lady’s lips, and she said: 

“T remember your once saying that I 
had reached a beautiful twilight, when 
those I love would bear me company.” 

“They will,” murmured Miss Fair- 
castle. “They want never to leave 
you. = 
But looking at the determined face 
of Madame Bonnédoux, Miss Faircastle 
saw, despite her kindliness, she was not 
yet won. 

She bent her golden head, and close to 
Madame Bonnédoux’s ear she whispered, 
... “And to tell you that you were 
right in what you said ...a woman’s 
faith—” She paled, caught her breath 
with a sob. 

“Tlenri!” called his mother. “Come, 
my son.” 


Madame Bonnédoux watched them. 
They stood side by side in the window, 
and as she looked she saw as though it 
were but one shadow. She lay, her hands 
folded on the sumptuous counterpane, as 
near ecstasy as old age ean be, reflecting 
the radiance of youth and love. 

She could hear the undertone of the 
beloved voices; they would never be far 
away again; she would no longer be 
alone; she knew their eyes through the 
evening light were looking at the little 
red-roofed house at the park’s foot. 

“ Pas encore,” she thought, “they will 
never leave me.” 

Thus she lay and spun her dreams, and 
it is not strange if little Henris and tiny 
girls with faces like rosebuds stole into 
her reverie, touching her lips and eyes; a 
sweet flock to troop down the mountain 
of sleep. ... 

By and by into the murmured under- 
tone of the two at the window came the 
many voices of her other children, sound 
of carriages, and the rustle of life. 

She stirred with a sigh. 

“ Henri!—Rose!—Venez, mes enfants, 
ring for the light. The children have 
come, and they must not find us in the 


dark.” 
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How Bismarck Retired 


BY HENRI 


DE BLOWITZ 


Late Paris correspondent of the London Times 


HIS incident might also be en- 
titled, “Of the difficulties expe- 


rienced by a journalist who wished 
to maintain cordial relations with a 
diplomatist.” And I write it not only 
for the sake of retracing an episode of 
contemporary history with which I was 
connected, but also to show the strange 
obstacles, the unexpected contradictions, 
and the unheard-of difficulties that a 
journalist must confront. 

In 1891 Germany was represented in 
Paris by an ambassador who was first 
Count, and then Prince, Miinster, one of 
the most striking types of a German I 
have ever met. He was like a straight, 
healthy tree brought from one of the Ger- 
man forests. He had that frigid and some- 
what monotonous slowness of Germans 
who are given to reflection. His some- 
what imposing physical heaviness gave 
one the exact idea of his moral nature. 

Count Miinster was ambassador at 
Paris at a very difficult period. The 
relations between the two countries were 
far from being then what they have since 
become. There was great tension be- 
tween Paris and Berlin. The mission 
of Count Miinster was rendered all the 
more complex from the fact that, in 
Germany, the most sericus and disquiet- 
ing quarrels were beginning to take 
place between the Emperor William IT. 
and his formidable Chancellor, Prince 
Bismarck. There were rumors of resig- 
nation in the air, and German diplo- 
matists abroad did not know whether the 
orders they received from Wilhelmstrasse 
came from the master of yesterday or the 
master of the future. Finally, the resig- 
nation of the Chancellor was announced 
in March, 1890, and fell like a thun- 
derbolt. All the subordinates of Bis- 
marck wondered whether the retire- 
ment from power of their chief meant 
their own dismissal. 

Count Miinster, on his arrival in Paris, 
had done his utmost to be agreeable to 
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every one, and had proved himself to be 
most conciliating. He had invited me 
several times to the Embassy, and had 
talked to me a great deal about the dif- 
ficulties of his mission, the complexity of 
his position, and the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of international relations. He had 
always welcomed me most cordially, and 
had almost insisted upon my returning 
to see him, to keep him posted with re- 
gard to public opinion, and to give him 
any advice I might think useful for the 
maintenance of peaceful relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

It was on March 13, 1891, nearly a year 
after the resignation of Prince Bismarck, 
that I read without much surprise, in sev- 
eral journals, a telegram from Berlin to 
the effect that “there was a rumor afloat 
there of the recall of Count Miinster, 
German ambassador in Paris, and that he 
was to be replaced by another diploma- 
tist.” I went immediately to the Embassy 
and asked the Count how much truth 
there was in this statement concerning 
him. The ambassador was rather ner- 
vous and irritated. 

“They are stabbing me in the back,” 
he said; “they cannot forgive me _ be- 
cause, in the quarrel between the Em- 
peror and the Chancellor, I sided with 
my sovereign. Prince Bismarck cannot 
put up with the situation of being no- 
body, and he wants to drag others down 
with him in his fall.” 

“Excuse me,” I interrupted, “but I 
thought that, on the contrary, the Chan- 
cellor had accepted his withdrawal from 
public affairs very philosophically, and 
that he was rather glad to be relieved of 
the burden of power. . .” 

“T thought so too,” answered Count 
Miinster, “ but I only thought so for half 
an hour. . . At the end of -thirty minutes 
my illusions had vanished and I knew 
what to think of his frame of mind.” 

And then, before I had added a word 
or asked another question of any kind, 
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Count Miinster, with a shade of irony in 
his voice, began the following extraordi- 
nary story. 

“On Wednesday, the 19th of last 
March [1890], I arrived at Berlin. My 
first call was on Prince Bismarck. I 
was quite ignorant of what had taken 
place the previous day. The Prince, after 
the exchange of the first greetings, told 
me that he had resigned. He made the 
statement in a calm voice, a smile on 
his lips, congratulating himself on be- 
ing able to resume his country life, 
of which he was so fond, to revisit 
his forests and broad plains, for which 
he had a strong liking, and of be- 
coming himself once again during the 
few remaining years he had to live. In 
short, he was happy at the idea of it 
being possible for him to spend the whole 
of his time without being harassed by 
constant anxieties and worries. I evinced 
great surprise at this news, and attempted 
some objections; but I did not maintain 
this line of conduct long, for the counte- 
nance of the Prince, his language and 
tone of voice, impressed me greatly and, 
I should add, filled me with admiration 
for him. I discovered in him a wonder- 
ful philosophy, the accents of a man who 
divests himself of his honors and power 
with ease and manly resolution, and who, 
with the satisfaction of having well occu- 
pied his life and accomplished his duty, 
resumes the path which leads him to 
nobly won repose. I asked myself how 
such a man’s place could be filled, and 
did not comprehend how, in view of the 
attitude he must to the last moment have 
maintained, the young Emperor could 
have taken it upon himself to part with 
a man who, by the self-control of which 
he was giving proof at so very critical 
a moment, showed what eminent services 
he might yet have rendered his master. 
Yes, I confess, the more the Prince’s at- 
titude excited my admiration, the less 
could I account for the Emperor having 
decided on overturning him, and the less 
could I see how such a man was to be 
replaced. This twofold idea haunted me 
while the Prince was speaking, and then, 
as often happens in such circumstances, 
T suddenly recalled to mind in full detail 
two scenes which I had witnessed, two 
conversations which I had heard. From 
that moment, while listening to the 


Prince’s monologue, I understood how 
the Emperor could have conceived and 
realized the idea of provoking and accept- 
ing the Chancello?’s. retirement, and I 
foresaw the successor he would give him. 
Then all became clear to me on the two 
points. I knew the young Emperor’s per- 
feet veneration for his grandfather, and 
I placed together this respectful homage 
and the first scene which my mind had 
called up. 

“A year before his death, at a tea 
party which he attended, the old Emperor, 
who had long been conversing with a lady, 
raising his voice so as to be heard by 
me and others, uttered the following 
words, which had fixed themselves in 
my memory: 

“<“ Yes, I assure you, you do not see 
things from such a good standpoint as 
I do, but Bismarck has become very stub- 
born, and it takes all my strength of will 
to put up with him; but when I am 
driven to extremities, and things cannot 
go on farther, the choice of his successor 
will not embarrass me; my mind is made 
up—it will be General Caprivi.’ 

“As the lady appeared somewhat 
amazed at the name, the Emperor Wil- 
liam continued: 

“< Yes, the man is not very well known, 
but I have had him under my orders, I 
have often talked with him, and I assure 
you his appointment is the best possible 
choice if it ever becomes necessary to 
part with Bismarck.’ 

“T was, therefore, almost convinced 
that General Caprivi would arrive in 
office, for I was sufficiently well acquaint- 
ed with Emperor William I. to know 
that he must have said the same thing 
to his grandson, to whom he always re- 
peated on the following day the conversa- 
tions he had had, and to whom he must 
certainly have repeated the one I have 
just recalled. - 

“As I continued to listen to, and at 
times to converse with, Prince Bismarck, 
my surprise increasing at the continued 
calmness with which he was relating his 
resignation, another of the Emperor’s 
conversations flashed across my mind, 
and greatly lessened the astonishment I 
had at the first moment experienced when 
Prince Bismarck informed me of his re- 
tirement. I remembered that some con- 
siderable time before the Emperor Wil- 
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liam’s death, at an epoch when his health 
was fairly good, he attended a ‘ punch’ 
given by his grandson, the present Em- 
peror, to officers of all arms. Prince Bis- 
marck had shortly before appointed his 
son, Count Herbert, Secretary of State, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

“The Emperor William I., speaking 
aloud, concealing nothing from all the 
officers who were listening, said: ‘ It must 
be admitted that this young Count Her- 
bert has got on prodigiously fast under 
the rule of his father. It is the great- 
est act of nepotism which politics have 
ever recorded.’ 

“T took the liberty of saying to the 
Emperor: ‘ But how is it that your Maj- 
esty has not made the remark to him, for 
I see that this act of favor, of such im- 
portance for public affairs, has not es- 
caped your observation ?” 

““ Why,’ said the Emperor, ‘I cannot 
at this moment part with the Prince; 
he is necessary to his country, and is still 
necessary to me. I should have readily 
made the remark to him, but I reflected 
that as he does not feel the impropriety 
of these extraordinary promotions, he 
could not take the remark coolly, and 
that, if I made it, it might have more 
serious consequences than I intended.’ 

“The more I reflected on these two 
conversations of the Emperor William LI., 
the less surprised I was both at Prince 
Bismarck’s resignation and at the young 
Emperor’s resolution, for I saw that in 
accepting the resignation he had, as it 
were, followed the indications of his 
grandfather’s desire, and had beforehand 
chosen the successor pointed out to him. 
Knowing how profound was his respect 
for the old monarch, I felt convinced 
that he considered himself screened by 
these recollections and by that authority; 
they had inspired him with the energy 
and resolution of which he had given 
proof in parting almost harshly with the 
Great Chancellor. 

“T rose, and said to the Chancellor 
that as the Chamber was sitting, I was 
going thither. 

“The Prince replied: - 

“¢ Wait a moment. I will put on my 
uniform and accompany you.’ 

“He left the room. A few minutes 
afterwards I heard the Prince and the 
Princess talking in a very animated way 


and in a loud tone. Their conversation 
lasted a quarter of an hour, at the end 
of which time the Prince re-entered the 
room, without having changed his attire. 
He held a large letter open in his hand. 
He had turned pale and had an irritated 
expression. He came up to me and said: 

“*T cannot accompany you; I have 
this moment received a letter from that 
young man, in which he informs me that 
he confers on me the title of Duke of 
Lauenburg; this plainly indicates that 
my resignation is definitive and my dis- 
grace complete. I cannot accept this 
mocking retirement. He will soon see 
that a Bismarck is not dismissed in 
this style.’ 

“He then began walking up and down 
the room in great wrath, uttering threats, 
accusing everybody, inveighing against 
his adversaries and the intriguers who 
had worked in opposition to him... . 

“T then comprehended that when he 
had received me, and had talked with 
such philosophic calmness and dignity of 
his resignation, he did not believe it was 
final, but, notwithstanding all that had 
passed, was persuaded that the Emperor 
would ask him to resume his post and not 
to consider his resignation as definitive. 
I confess that I was then struck by sur- 
prise and sadness. I took leave of a man 
who, in the space of a single visit, had 
so strangely altered in my eyes.” 

So spoke Count Miinster. He added 
to his extraordinary story a detail which 
was decidedly piquant. On going away 
after his supreme interview with the 
Chancellor, he asked, before leaving the 
house, whether it would not be possible 
for him to pay his respects to Princess 
Bismarck. But an aide-de-camp of the 
Emperor, who was just passing by and 
who recognized him, said: 

“¢QOh no, Excellency, I do not think 
it would be a favorable moment for you 
to see the Princess. . . . To give you an 
example of the state of mind she is in, 
a little while ago I took her a portrait 
of the Emperor which had been sent by 
his Majesty to Prince Bismarck as a 
souvenir. On seeing it, the Princess 
exclaimed: “Let it be taken to Fried- 
richsruh and placed in the stable!”’” 

As he finished, Count Miinster turned 
to me and said: “ You see why I have 
reason to believe that Prince Bismarck 
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is not reconciled to his fall. I have also 
reason to believe that he does not for- 
give me for not having followed him, 
and the report of my recall, spread abroad 
by his friends, is more the expression 
of a desire than of a reality!” 

In the evening I telegraphed an ac- 
count of this memorable interview to the 
Times. The next day it appeared in the 
columns of that paper. The day follow- 
ing it was reproduced by the press of the 
whole world, for it had been transmitted 
by telegraph to the farthest extremities 
of the globe. It gave rise everywhere 
to the most varied comments; some were 


ironical, others indignant, still others 
amused. An English paper, which re- 


published it in extenso, added the follow- 
ing line: “ M. de Blowitz has once more 
been guilty of a grave indiscretion.” 

Here, by way of parenthesis, I should 
like to say a few words on a subject which 
I have deeply at heart. In the course 
of my long career the phrase I have just 
quoted has been printed about me at 
various intervals. I have more than once 
been accused of indiscretion, and more 
than once the epithet “ indiscreet ” has 
been applied to my name. 

I will begin by saying that none of 
those persons who have reproached me in 
this way could ever quote one example, 
one single example, to show that, when I 
gave my word of honor to be silent, or 
when I promised not to repeat anything, 
1 have ever broken my word or promise. 
I defy any one to prove that I have ever 
committed an act of treachery; and only 
to give one instance, when- Pope Leo 
XITI., after a conversation of more than 
an hour, in the course of which he had 
made certain statements which would 
have caused a great stir in the world, ask- 
ed me, through Cardinal Jacobini, to give 
my word of honor not to repeat what had 
been said, I gave it, and not only did I 
never repeat a word of the pontifical 
statements, but I even destroyed the notes 
T had taken and endeavored to forget 
what had been said. 

But if one calls it an indiscretion to re- 
peat things that have been said to me, a 
journalist, by persons who have not taken 
the precaution to demand secrecy; if it 
be an indiscretion to try to find out what 
is going on and to tell what one knows, 
to inform the public of all that one dis- 
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covers by chance,—why, certainly, then I 
flatter myself that I have been indiscreet: 
I boast of it, and it is an extra reason 
for my being proud. I consider that a 
journalist is, first of all, the servant of 
his paper and of the public. There is 
only one single law in the world which 
should close his lips—the law of honor! 

How often have people, sometimes peo- 
ple in very high positions, come to me and 
said: “I am going to tell you something 
extremely interesting, but it is with the 
understanding that what I tell you is for 
you alone, and you must not say a word 
about it in your paper.” 

I have always answered them: 

“Then don’t tell me your story; keep 
it to yourself. . . . I am not inquisitive 
for my own sake—only for that of my 
paper. I do not care to know what hap- 
pens if the public is not to know it. I 
am a journalist and not a confessor!” 

This said, I return to my story: 

When Count Miinster, who had not 
asked for secrecy, saw in the Times of 
June 30, 1891, the account of Prince 
Bismarck’s resignation which he had re- 
lated to me, he did not at first show any 
signs of displeasure nor of surprise. He 
did not offer the slightest protest. 

His displeasure only commenced three 
or four days later, when he received some 
cuttings from German papers, criticising 
in disagreeable terms his statements. 
His displeasure was transformed into 
serious annoyance when the cuttings were 
followed by letters from friends of Prince 
Bismarck, written in the most angry and 
threatening terms. 

The ambassador weighed then, and not 
until then, the importance of the words 
he had uttered, and was anxious about 
the consequences to himself that those 
words might entail. Accordingly, eight 
or ten days after the publication in the 
Times, Count Miinster sent me a secre- 
tary from his Embassy, who spoke to me 
as follows: 

“The ambassador,” he said, “ regrets 
that in the account you published, and 
which was very exact, you show!d have 
introduced the name of Princess Bis- 
marck. He fears that the comments 
raised by this incident may cause him 
serious unpleasantness. He therefore 
wishes me to inform you that in order 
to attenuate the effect produced he will 
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ask the Wolff Telegraph Agency to de- 
clare that there was a certain amount of 
imagination in the story published. He 
sincerely hopes that you will not take this 
amiss, and that you will only attribute 
this rectification to the imperative neces- 
sity of circumstances.” 

I merely replied: “Tell Count Miin- 
ster that if the publication of his conver- 
sation is really likely to cause any an- 
noyance to him, I shall take no exception 
to the slight reserve he wishes to make, 
and will not even protest in any way.” 

Thereupon Count Miinster’s messenger 
thanked me heartily, and the next day 
the Wolff Telegraph Agency communi- 
cated an official note to all the papers, 
stating, in the name of the German am- 
bassador in Paris, that there was a 
certain amount of imagination in the 
account published in the Times about 
the resignation of Prince Bismarck. In 
accordance with my promise, I made 
no reply. 

But, strangely enough, this official note, 
instead of calming the papers devoted to 
Bismarck, appeared to have exasperated 
them still more. They declared that this 
rectification was equal to an avowal; they 
denounced the German ambassador in 
Paris in the most violent terms; they 
demanded that he should take back his 
words; they coupled with his name epi- 
thets which were almost abusive; in a 
word, they opened wide the flood-gates 
of their anger and indignation. 

This fearful deluge caused Count 
Miinster to lose all his ecmposure, and, 
without consulting me this time, a month 
after my article had appeared in the 
Times he published a fresh denial in the 
following terms: 

“We are authorized by Count Miin- 
ster, who is at present at his country- 
seat at Dernebourg, near Hanover, to 
deny the authenticity of the account of 
an interview with him, published a few 
weeks ago in a newspaper. The article 
appeared without his knowledge, and he 
repudiates all responsibility for the state- 
ments contained in it. . .” 

And as the storm, far from calming 
down, continued to rage, on the 2d of 
August—I say the 2d of August,—ab- 
solutely wild with terror (that is his only 


excuse), Count Miinster went as far as 
to write to Count Herbert Bismarck a 
letter beginning as follows: 

“TI beg you to tell the Prince that I 
am quite beside myself on account of the 
inventions of this..... Blowitz, and to 
express to him my regrets at the wrong 
use which has been made of my name.” 

The dots in this phrase represent an 
epithet, probably abusive, which the 
Hamburger Nachrichten thought better 
to suppress. 


I will stop here, and will not qualify 
the action of a man, bearing a well-known 
and respected name, who, after having 
acknowledged the exactitude of a state- 
ment made by him, after having asked 
permission, for private reasons, to add 
some extenuation, after publicly declaring 
that there was “some imagination” in 
what had been published, leaving it un- 
derstood that there was much that was 
true, and after asking for a promise that 
no reply should be made to his state- 
ment, could forget himself to such an 
extent as to write a letter of the kind. 

I was, however, more than avenged, 
for publie opinion, which finally gave 
judgment on the matter, did not doubt 
for a single instant who told the truth— 
the diplomatist who spoke or the journal- 
ist who was silent. For more than six 
months after, the organs of Prince Bis- 
marek continued their attacks against 
Count Miinster, thus proving the value 
they attached to his denials, and the ex- 
Chancellor himself said, “I shall never 
forget it,” clearly showing towards which 
side his opinion leaned. 

I particularly wished to write this, in 
order to show the treatment to which a 
correspondent exposes himself when he 
writes to tell the public all he knows, and 
also to show how almost impossible it is 
for those two complex beings, the diplo- 
matist and the journalist, to have any 
intercourse with each other. In order for 
them to agree, the former must keep si- 
lent about what he knows, and the latter 
must talk about what he knows nothing. 
As soon as the one ceases to keep his 
counsel and the other tries to be inform- 
ed about that of which’ he talks, what 
happened to me will happen again. 




















Benje’s Eulogy 


MURIEL CAMPBELL 


BY 


HE day of idiot Benje’s funeral 

was richly autumnal. On Turkey 

Ridge the fields lay mother-tender 
with the stubble of the harvest. A shim- 
mering glory touched the woodlands. 
Above field and wood together smoked a 
purple haze, risen softly as from spent, 
heroic battle-ground. 

Into the languorous sunshine of the 
afternoon, spirals of dust curled up from 
under homely wheels on the red-clay road 
which led to the farmhouse. Each farm 
along the way added to the slowly form- 
ing little procession. One could not 
afford, in the quiet of Ridge, to miss 
the gentle dissipation of a funeral. The 
hearse lumbered ahead, its antique body 
rocking from side to side as Kerrenhap- 
puch Green chirruped to his fat horses. 
Kerrenhappuch claimed the distinction of 
driving the hearse—second-handed to the 
community from an undertaking estab- 
lishment in the nearest town—for the 
convincing reason that it was kept in its 
unused intervals beneath the hay-loft of 
his barn. At night his chickens roosted 
unimaginatively upon it, and when the 
rate of mortality was low his hens even 
set within it, the peeping, joyous life 
of the broods they hatched in strange 
contrast to its usual occupancy. Near 
him the minister jogged in a sulky, fish- 
ing bashfully with his lines for the steed 
before him, after the fashion of scholarly 
men. Miss Panthea Potter on her rack- 
ing roan mare brought up the rear, the 
sharpness of her virginal features thrown 
into strong relief by the folds of a wid- 
ow’s veil,—an inherited badge of grief 
which she arbitrarily assumed upon sad 
oecasions. So closely did she ride after 


the Todds that she was able to talk in- 
termittently with Mrs. Todd, while the 
Jatter’s husband drove in reflective and 
accustomed silence. 

“What do you s’pose,” she asked, as 
they climbed a long rise in the road, 
“the preacher ’Il find to say ’bout Benje? 
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*Twill be ’most as hard to “logize him as 
*twould be to praise a week-old baby for 
the good it ’d done in the world—if he 
was goin’ on thirty-seven.” 

Miss Panthea’s tone was high-pitched 
in curiosity. The reward of heaven for 
a- Ridge life began with the funeral 
eulogy. 

“Poor thing!” There rose to gentle 
Mrs. Todd on the blue sky the vision of 
a hulking, foolish creature. “ There 
ain’t much to be said over him, sure, 
even with the preacher sech a hand at 
buryin’ remarks. I recollect when we all 
thought old Aunt Hitty ’d hev to be put 
underground ’thout a word, after makin’ 
herself so hateful all her days, always 
gettin’ her own way, an’ throwin’ shoes 
’n’ things at anybody that fret her, an’ 
dyin’ in a cross spell— An’ he spoke 
for three-quarter of ’n hour on her bein’ 
so prompt at meetin’! But it’s dif- 
f’rent with Benje. He wasn’t a thing to 
speak of. Curus "bout his endin’, was- 
n’t it?” 

“Goodness me, yes!—the way that dog 
Bob o’ his run from the paster to the 
house an’ from the house to the paster 
till Annie sensed somethin’ was wrong, 
an’ went up an’ found him settin’ stone- 
dead o’ heart-failin’ by the mulberry. I 
*xpect it ‘ll be a big relief to her now 
he’s gone. I do think he’s been a-gettin’ 
loonier ’n’ loonier every day.” 

Mrs. Todd’s arms, plumply curved, re- 
membered the three children they had 
cradled. “ She’ll miss him a good deal, 
though,” she sighed, “ bein’ as he was her 
only one, an’ all she’s had sence Jim 
was took. She’s cared for him a lot, too. 
’Pears like she wants to do everything 
for him dead jest as she did while he was 
livin’, not lettin’ nobody help her ’ceptin’ 
nights, an’ sayin’ there ain’t much time 
left her, so she’ll tend to things herself. 
When I was over he was lyin’ on her spare 
bed in his best pepper-’n’-salt suit—she’d 
washed and dressed him all alone—an’ 
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she was down in the kitchen makin’ 
that six-layer cake o’ hers an’ frostin’ it 
with pink, so’s his watchers could hev 
somethin’ fittin’ to eat. She was cryin’ 
right down into the frostin’, the poor 
little thing.” 

“That’s her company cake, the kind 
she used to bring to the socials,” Miss 
Panthea observed, reminiscently. “ Seems 
queer to fuss so much for him.” 

“An’ Bill Higgins said,” the other 
continued, in mild volubility, “ that when 
she sent to town by him for the coffin 
she gave him her cedar-o’-Lebanon 
patchwork quilt to wrap it in, an’ told 
him to get the shiniest one he could find, 
with a white satiny linin’, puckered real 
full ’round the top. Ain’t it nice o’ her 
to want the best for him, when she knows 
she’ll hev to skimp ’n’ skimp to make 
up for it? She’s been skimpt ’nough 
now, wearin’ that old black Henrietty 
years—the basque settin’ so bad, too— 
an’ that bunnit with the rusty pansies 
on it. If Benje’d been smart, things 
would ha’ gone better. It jest don’t seem 
fair for anybody to be born wrong 
that way.” 

“Mebbe ’twas a vis’tation,” Miss Pan- 
thea suggested, darkly. 

Her friend looked around at her, 
startled. “ Mercy! what for?” 

“Oh, I dun’no’—somethin’ the back 
ones o’ the family was up to, p’rhaps. 
You know what it says in the Bible ’bout 
sins bein’ visited on the children. Why, 
I heard tell of a little girl onct that went 
plumb blind, an’ they do say her grand- 
father on her pa’s side took church money 
out o’ the collection—he was a deacon— 
an’ kep’ it.” 

As Mrs. Todd was about to speak, Mr. 
Todd started his team at a swifter pace 
along the stretching level they had reach- 
ed. Her answer came back faintly 
across the increased distance: 

“You don’t tell me, Panthy Potter!” 

Where the level veered fairly westward 
the small house stood under the trem- 
ulous dusk of a group of pines, its sag- 
ging shutters closed in token of the shad- 
ow within it. A row of dissimilar 
vehicles, stained with hill dust, was 
drawn up outside the dejected pickets of 
the fence. At the sight of the new- 
comers an old white horse between the 
shafts of a shabby buckboard gave a 
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whinny of hospitality. Mr. Todd tied 
his hitching-strap subduedly. “I guess 
Annie’s goin’ to drive Benje’s colt to the 
graveyard,” he said. His wife nodded, 
Miss Panthea, catching up, dismounted 
and shook out her dress, crumpled by the 
saddle, diffusing the odor of a cedar chest. 
The three went up the walk together 
with a hushed creaking of Sunday shoes, 
the shepherd-dog by the gate watching 
them from beautiful, hurt eyes. Kerren- 
happuch Green, lingering on the braided 
rag mat on the stone step, hooked a 
gnarled forefinger into the lapel of Mr. 
Todd’s coat. The others went on in 
through the open doorway. 

“What d’ye reckon can be said *bout 
Benje?’ he asked. His long, gray jaw 
was thrust eagerly forward. 

Mr. Todd spat in thought. “I’ve 
been stedyin’ on it ever sence he died,” 
he replied, “an’ I ain’t got the least 
idee yet.” 

Their guarded voices sounded profane 
ly loud in the stillness. 

Inside the house, in the musty parlor, 
the sunlight filtered through the closed 
shutters in wandering patches of bright- 
ness on the threadbare carpet and faded 
rosebud-patterned walls. Rising dimly 
against the front window, the open coffin 
made the solemn ornament of the room. 
A regretful pungency drifted from the 
bouquets of life-everlastings heaped stiff- 
ly upon it. At its head, the single mourn- 
er, in a much-worn black Henrietta and 
bonnet trimmed in weary pansies, held 
her elderly frame tense and rigid. Her 
plain, gentle face, furrowed by tears, was 
set straight before her almost fiercely, 
showing pale and distinct in the gloom. 
Her hands in the decent cotton gloves 
picked in feverishness at the black- 
bordered handkerchief on her lap. The 
round cheeks of Mrs. Todd broke with 
eustomary funeral sorrow. She rustled 
damply after Miss Panthea to a seat on 
the haircloth sofa. 

“ Ain’t his tie becomin’?” she whis- 
pered, “an’ don’t Annie look strange?” 

“T ’xpect she’s worried ’bout Benje’s 
words. Did you notice the coffin-plate? 
It must ha’ cost somethin’,” Miss Panthea 
whispered back, settling the stern brooch 
at her throat in contained calm. 

They sat looking covertly at the strain- 
ed, white-haired figure beside the coffin 
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until the minister rose on the opposite 
side of the room and lined the first hymn. 
The cadences of the music dragged with 
delaying lugubriousness. When the last 
note fell the tanned faces of the little 
gathering lit expectantly. Kerrenhap- 
puch Green leaned forward, shaping his 
left hand into a shell around his ear. 
A girl, her young color still shattered 
by the aspect of death, drew in her 
breath audibly. Outside, the dog, stung 
by a subtle sense of singular things, 
whimpered in unrest. “I do wonder 
what he’ll say,” Mrs. Todd said, moving 
her lips silently. 

The Ridge shepherd, beaten by the 
same suns and winds as his flock, opened 
his Bible. His countenance, sedate and 
kind with middle age, was illumined by 
the pardonable pride of a humble man 
who is conscious that he has come to the 
occasion when he flowers best. “ Why 
is light given to a man,” he read, im- 
pressively, “ whose way is hid and whom 
God hath hedged in?” The succeeding 
cough was indicative of good to come. 
But as his gaze went past the attentive 
faces turned towards him to where the 
still subject of the eulogy lay, he paused 
in surprise and coughed again. 

Miss Panthea’s alert eyes swerved 
from him. She clutched her companion 
excitedly. “ For the land sake,” she gasp- 
ed, “do look at Annie!” 

The little figure by the coffin stood 
facing the minister in wistful apology. 
The stoop of her frail shoulders seemed 
the faint semblance of a bow. Her 
hands were clutching the sides of her 
limp skirt for support, and her thin old 
breast rose and dropped frightenedly un- 
der the secant frills above it. At the stir 
of astonishment above her she gave a 
trembling ery of explanation: 

“T’m goin’ to do it. I’m goin’ to do 
it. Ever sence I found Benje dead I’ve 
knowed ’twas to be me!” 

Some one pulled her small sleeve, but 
she paid no heed. With a swallow of her 
timidity she continued bravely: “ No- 
body can ‘logize him ’ceptin’ me, for he 
wasn’t jest like other folks, an’ I—I wait- 
ed for him onct. P’rhaps you’re thinkin’ 
’*tain’t much of a life to tell *bout, but 
’twas Benje’s. ’Twon’t take me long.” 

The minister thus arrested sank re- 
signedly into his chair. 


“ Mebbe some of ye know that the Lord 
sent Benje to Jim ’n’ I after we prayed 
’n’ hoped for children ’thout ever gettin’ 
any. I reckon there ain’t been two happier 
people in the world than us when he come 
—kings er queens er none. We was ter- 
rible proud o’ him, he was so good ’n’ 
likely, an’ we planned straight off to make 
him into a scholar. I begun to put my but- 
ter-’n’-egg money away in an old cracked 
teapot ’gainst his schoolin’, for I didn’t 
want clothes er nothin’ if I was goin’ to 
be a scholar’s ma, an’ Jim worked harder 
daytimes ’n’ later nights. Every spare 
minute we had together we’d talk over 
how great Benje’d be. 

“ Bime-by he got big ’nough to go to 
school. It seemed like my heart ’d break 
for joy when I watched him go out o’ 
sight down the road the first day, his new 
dinner-pail catchin’ the sun an’ his pretty 
curls shinin’. An’ if I dreamt then, 
standin’ in the door, of everybody on 
Turkey Ridge starin’ at a man in fine 
city clothes an’ sayin’, ‘That ain’t Jim 
*n’? Annie’s boy!’ ’twas ’cause I hadn’t 
found out yet what’s the best thing to be. 
An’ if I was ketchin’ the glisten of a 
black silk dress, that was a present to me, 
*twasn’t ’cause I was ever goin’ to mind 
bein’ ’thout things. 

“Tn the beginnin’ Benje kind o’ learnt, 
startin’ in with the oldest Bayne boy, 
but it didn’t last long.” The courage of 
the old voice failed a little, to gather 
again later. “ Pretty soon the Bayne boy 
got into the First Reader ’n’ then the 
Second, but Benje couldn’t get out o’ 
the Third Primer lesson. ’Tis mighty 
hard. Jim ’n’ I tried to think back ’n’ 
see if we wasn’t slow in takin’ holt o’ 
learnin’, Then the next Bayne child 
come to school, an’ he left Benje behind, 
an’ the next an’ the next, an’ by the time 
it got to little Bud, the fifth un, why, 
we knowed Benje wasn’t no great hand 
for books. The teacher said he never 
made her no trouble, ’ceptin’ bout readin’ 
*n’ writin’ ’n’ figgerin’, bein’ always well- 
behaved, but she guessed he might as 
well not come any longer. We was awful 
glad he’d been good. I’ve got his Primer 
up-stairs now that he brung me the day 
he stopped, ’n’ his slate with the little 
dimmy ones ’n’ twos on it he never was 
goin’ to add up. But ’twas healthier for 
him bein’ free from school. Over- 
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stedyin’ might ha’ clean broke him down. 
He took it so well ’n’ tagged after Jim 
er set ’round with me, never lettin’ on 
that he missed the other things boys was 
hevin’. That was one o’ his pleasant 
ways, to be allus smilin’. Jim said he 
was sure he was goin’ to be fine on the 
farm when he got bigger. He b’lieved 
he could see the knack stickin’ out all 
over him. 

“Bime-by he got big *nough, but he 
didn’t take to it none. Farmin’ is so 
perplexin’. Jim said ’twould only make 
him feel old ’n’ set ’side, anyhow, to hev 
Benje sharin’ the work. Besides, he said, 
I needed him to help me in odd jobs. 
He did jest grand ’round the house. He 
could dig plaintins ’n’ fetch water ’n’ 
carry wood ’n’ gether eggs—he gethered 
eggs beautiful—n’ a lot o’ sech things 
that mean so much. He did it willin’, 
too, an’ wasn’t never cross like some folks 
is when they’re asked to do triflin’ jobs. 
His disp’sition was his pa’s. Jim ’d look 
at him ’n’ say, ‘ Was there ever sech a 
boy as our Benije!’ 

“ An’ we wasn’t the only ones that seed 
how nice he was. He couldn’t make peo- 
ple friends, mebbe, but every livin’ dumb 
thing on the place was proud o’ his ac- 
quaintance. When he was settin’ in the 
garden the sparrers ’d hop on his hands 
an’ twitter to him, an’ all the little wob- 
bly lambs ’n’ calves in the barnyard ’d 
come to him, an’ the dogs ’n’ horses loved 
him like one o’ theirselves. Even the 
rabbits in the woods wouldn’t run ’n’ hide 
from him. ‘Seems to me, Jim,’ I says, 
‘this is how ’tis. Onct beasts ’n’ birds 
*n’ humans lived all together—happy as 
clams,—but after a while human bein’s 
turned out to be not quite so trusty as 
they might, an’ the beasts ’n’ birds crep’ 
*n’ fluttered off to the woods to live alone. 
There most of ’em hev stayed, an’ they 
ain’t never got their faith in us back. 
Even them we tame ’n’ pet sort o’ sus- 
picion us. They’re ’fraid o’ bein’ dis- 
appointed agen. But here’s Benje, a 
man growed, with a soul kep’ as white 
as a dove’s breast. He’s jest had runnin’ 
water ’n’ wind ’n’ sweet things for com- 
pany, an’ his hands ’re clean an’ his 
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thoughts jest a baby’s thoughts. They 
know he’s to be trusted, so they creep ’n’ 
fly back to him, lovin’ him the old way. 
They’re tickled as can be ’bout him— 
why, I never go into the yard but some of 
em tells me how glad it is to hev him. Ev- 
erything’s cryin’, “ Benje’s here, Benje’s 
here, Benje’s here,” happy like. An’ 
now, Jim,’ I says, ‘I ain’t goin’ to grieve 
any more, for I’ve found out what’s the 
best thing to be. The beasts ’n’ birds hev 
taught me. They don’t want Benje a 
great scholar er anything else. They love 
him ’cause he’s stayed a little child” 

“Bime-by Jim died, an’ I had to hire 
out the farm, an’ things was changed ’n’ 
hard. But I had Benje left. He was a 
heap o’ comfort. I got old ’n’ humbly 
an’ too done up to cook like I used to, but 
he never complained. He was allus gen- 
tle ’n’ patient ’n’ kind. Other mas lost 
their sons in the world, but mine come 
every night to say his stumblin’ prayer 
at my knee. This last year I’ve searcely 
had to prompt him ’t all. He said it 
wonderful well. 

“ An’ now he’s gone ’n’ my arms is 
empty. I can’t think nohow what old Bob 
*n’ me ’1l do—we loved him so.” 

For a little while she was unable to 
say more. Then the tired face shone 
with an inner radiance like the Grail. 

“But seems to me there’s a ladder 
stretchin’ from the earth to the sky, an’ 
Benje’s climbin’ it, the old Primer words 
he couldn’t learn comin’ to him at every 
step. His eyes ’re jest like stars—you 
know they never sparkled much. On the 
top there’s angels standin’ callin’: 
‘Come ’long, Benje, come ’long! Never 
mind if you wasn’t smart. You’re jest 
the one we’ve been waitin’ to see.” I can 
let him go easier when I think how homey 
them angels is goin’ to make it for him.” 

There was the sound of sobbing in 
the room when the eulogy ended. His 
eyes, wet over what he could not have 
spoken, the minister prayed that the 
journey up the heavenly ladder might 
be swift and strong. During the sing- 
ing of the last hymn Kerrenhappuch 
Green laid the lid of the coffin softly 
over the unheeding face. 
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T was not without good reason that 

Mr. Wallace called the period of a 

hundred years that we have so recent- 
ly left behind us “ The Wonderful Cen- 
tury ”; and in nothing was it more won- 
derful than in the development and ex- 
pansion and multiplication of the peoples 
who speak English,—the kindred Ameri- 
can republic and British Empire with 
their colonies, provinces, and dependen- 
cies, all inheriting the English language, 
English literature, and the English com- 
mon law. And the immediate future of 
the peoples who have English for their 
mother tongue bids fair to be as marvel- 
lous as the immediate past; there is no 
relaxation of their energy, and there is 
no slackening of their determination to 
reach out and to possess themselves of 
more and more territory. There are many 
who deplore this tendency, and who 
would do all in their power to restrain 
it; but there are few bold enough to deny 
its existence. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century English was spoken as a native 
tongue by a few more than twenty mill- 
ions of men and women; and at the end 
of the century it was spoken by very near- 
ly a hundred and thirty millions. Prob- 
ably the English-speaking race cannot 
possibly quintuple itself again or even 
quadruple itself in the twentieth century; 
but it will pretty certainly double and it 
may very likely treble itself within the next 
hundred years. Before the year 2000 the 
number of those who use English as their 
natural speech will be between two hun- 
dred and fifty millions and five hundred 
millions. Before the year 2000, English 
will have outstripped all its rivals—ex- 
cepting only the Russian, which repre- 
sents another civilization in a more or 
less remote part of the globe. Before 
the year 2000, English will have forced 
a recognition of its right to be considered 
& world-language. 

‘And in what condition is the language 


itself to undertake the vast work thus 
laid upon it?’ —to serve as a medium of 
communication for so many hundreds of 
millions of men and women. Fortunate- 
ly the condition of English is in the main 
not unsatisfactory. English has discard- 
ed most of the elaborate syntactical ma- 
chinery which still cumbers more prim- 
itive languages like the Russian, its future 
rival, and the German, its chief Teutonic 
sister-tongue. It is therefore a very easy 
language to learn by word of mouth. Its 
most obvious defect is that its orthog- 
raphy is more barbarous and more un- 
scientific than that of any other of the 
important languages. Almost every one 
of the leading scholars in linguistics is 
on record in denunciation of English 
orthography as it is to-day. Luckily 
there are not wanting signs that the mass 
of those who have to use the language are 
waking up to the waste and inconvenience 
and awkwardness and stupidity of our 
chaotie orthography, and that a concerted 
effort is likely soon to help along that 
slow simplification of our spelling which 
has been going on ever since the language 
was first written. The advance will be 
halting and casual, as it always has been; 
but it will be steady. It will have to be 
so gradual as not to startle or to antago- 
nize the conservative mass of those who 
speak English;—and the stock that uses 
our lanruage is very conservative indeed. 
Tt will be too slow to please the radical 
minority, who must perforce supply the 
energy that will accelerate the retarded 
improvement. It will work its will with- 
out haste and without rest. The advance 
will be unconscious on the part of most 
of those who speak English, and yet it 
will be guided by the conscious effort of 
the few who are in the habit of taking 
thought about the words they use. 

We may be certain that there will be 
not a few other simplifications in syn- 
tax, as the people who speak English 
shall come to see the advantage of this or 
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that short cut,—simplifications which will 
be bitterly opposed in the future by the 
ultra-conservative, just as the simplifica- 
tions already adopted were opposed in 
the past by the linguistic tories of the 
preceding centuries. Where usage now 
varies—and only those who have given 
special attention to the subject suspect 
how abundant are the questions of divided 
usage, each seemingly supported by ade- 
quate authority,—where usage varies, the 
mass of the people will slowly make their 
decision in favor of that which appeals 
to their sturdy common sense, that which 
is the least roundabout and the most 
direct, that which will enable them to do 
their work and convey their meaning and 
express their thought with the least ef- 
fort and with the utmost effect. 

All these simplifications of syntax and 
of orthography, all these enlargements of 
vocabulary and modifications of usage, 
will be brought about in the long years to 
come, partly by the unconscious effort 
of the uninterested majority to save trou- 
ble, and partly by the conscious desire of 
the more interested minority deliberately 
to improve the language and to help along 
its evolution. Language grows, of course, 
like any other organism; but its growth 
is not spontaneous; it is ever the result 
of human effort. And those who wish 
to see the language made fitter for wider 
service should do what they can to guide 
this growth, to direct it, and to stimulate 
it. The purpose of the present paper 
is to point out one of the ways in which 
we can all of us contribute to the healthy 
development of our mother tongue. 

From the very beginning English has 
been most hospitable to words from other 
languages, ancient and modern. It has 
been constantly enriching its vocabulary 
by contributions from almost every other 
tongue, dead and alive. It has revealed 
a splendid willingness to absorb and as- 
similate foreign words,—taking them 
first as a loan and then retaining them 
as a gift, and enrolling them finally in 
the register of English. It began as a 
Teutonic tongue, and its structure is still 
Teutonic. The framework of the lan- 
guage is Germanic; and so are the most 
of the simple, homely words that go 
straight to our hearts. But from the very 
beginning our language has held open 
the door to immigrants of every degree, 


glad to naturalize them and admit them 
to citizenship, if only they were worthy 
of acceptance. English has thus adopted 
thousands of words from other languages, 
-—words which the most of us employ with 
no suspicion that they were once for- 
eigners. These words from the outside 
were admitted from different sources and 
at different times; and a history of the 
enlargement of the English vocabulary 
would be a history of the peoples that 
speak English. 

The Norman conquest supplied us with 
many words almost synonymous with 
words already existing in the language 
and derived from Teutonic roots; and in 
the earlier chapters of ZJvanhoe we are 
reminded how the words of French ori- 
gin were reserved for nobler uses. The 
early supremacy of the Dutch in agri- 
culture, in horticulture, and in ship- 
building is made evident by the fact that 
a large proportion of the English words 
dealing with the farm, the garden, and 
the ship are of Dutch origin, and were 
borrowed from the brave little republic 
when the Englishmen went to school to 
the Hollander to learn what he had to 
teach. The early supremacy of the 
French in all that appertained to the 
art of war is clearly recorded in our 
language by the prevalence in the military 
vocabulary of terms taken over from the 
tongue of Louis XIV. and of Napoleon I. 
Cannonade, ambuscade, brigadier, colonel, 
are afew of the words thus borrowed, which 
we have made our own,and use now in for- 
getfulness that they are not of the purest 
Anglo-Saxon origin. Sometimes we have 
even made a convenient verb out of 
a French noun, itself made out of a verb, 
as when we report that a body of soldiers 
rendezvoused at a certain point. Whether 
or not to rendezvous has really got itself 
admitted into English may be open to 
dispute now; but it was in frequent use 
during the civil war, and it may be found 
in Mark Twain’s Innocents Abroad, writ- 
ten only two years after Appomattox. 
That Scott used it in the Heart of Mid- 
lothian is perhaps added evidence as to 
the influence of the French language on 
Scottish. usage. 

And just as the history of these words 
of French origin and of Dutch origin 
throws light upon the annals of the Eng- 
lish race, so also do certain words derived 
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from one or another of the dialects of 
the American Indian or from the debased 
speech of the French Canadian. Moc- 
casin, wigwam, and tepee remain to re- 
cord how the white man and the red came 
into contact here in what is now the 
United States; and chowder (from chau- 
diére) attests that the man who spoke 
English when he went into the backwoods 
had something to learn from the man 
who spoke French. In like manner curry 
and ayah and many another exotic vocable 
would bear witness to the fact that the 
British had established themselves in 
India, just as trek and veldt testify to the 
collision of the Briton and the Boer in 
South Africa, and just as stoop and spook 
are evidence of the founding of New York 
by the Dutch. 

But these words have all of them been 
assimilated by the English language; and 
we use them without giving a thought 
to their foreign origin. We have made 
them ours, once for all, and they are in- 
corporated in our speech finally to be 
governed by all the rules of our own lan- 
guage. Certain words there are, how- 
ever, which linger along the _ borders. 
Some of these seem to have taken out 
their papers, but have not yet received 
their full citizenship. Their position is 
pitiful and anomalous; and it is the object 
of the present essay to call attention to 
their condition and to suggest that the 
time has come to make a decision, and 
either to take them into our own tongue 
or to cast them out finally. It is not 
wholesome for our own language to emn- 
ploy foreign words, governed by the rules 
of a foreign grammar, and rebellious to 
those of our own. If these words are 
useful and necessary, we ought to admit 
them to full rights, and to insist that 
they obey the regulations of our language. 
In time, no doubt, that tendency toward 
uniformity which is potent in every lan- 
guage will probably enforce regularity 
upon these alien words; but there is no 
reason why we should not hasten the 
coming of this millennium by a con- 
certed effort. In other words, why not 
speak English ? 

Is cherub an English word? If so, its 
plural is cherubs, and not the Hebrew 
cherubim. Is lexicon an English word, 
and criterion also? If so, their plurals 
are lexicons and criterions, not the Greek 





lexica and criteria. Is appendix an Eng- 
lish word, and index and vortex? If so, 
the plurals are appendixes and indexes 
and vorteres, and not the Greek ap- 
pendices, indices, and vortices. Is mem-- 
orandum an English word, and cur- 
riculum, gymnasium, medium, and sana- 
torium? If so, their plurals are mem- 
orandums, and curriculums, gymnasiums, 
mediums, and sanatoriums, and not the 
Latin memoranda, curricula, gymnasia, 
media, and sanatoria. Is formula an 
English word, and nebula also. If so, 
the plural is formulas and nebulas, and 
not the Latin formule and nebule. Is 
beau an English word, and bureau? If 
so, the plural is beaus and bureaus, and 
not the French beaux and bureaux. Is 
libretto an English word? If so, its 
plural is librettos, and not the Italian 
libretti. Why not speak English ? 

Crisis is thoroughly acclimated in the 
English language, and so is thesis; and 
yet there are those who prefer crises and 
theses to the normal and regular crisises 
and thesises. Perhaps they are seeking to 
avoid the unpleasant hissing of the Eng- 
lish plural; but none the less they are 
falling into pedantry. So cactus and 
focus, bacillus and syllabus, were each of 
them incorporated into English long, 
long ago; and yet some who ought to 
know better—or who ought at least to 
have better taste and to have a deeper 
respect for their own speech—persist in 
giving these necessary words a Latin 
plural, and speak about cacti and foci, 
bacilli and syllabi,— until one begins 
to suspect that if they dared they would 
like to write omnibt. Opera, which was 
a Latin plural, has become an English 
singular, of which the plural is operas; 
and there seems to be some probability 
that another Latin plural, candelabra, 
may in time be accepted as an English 
singular, and that we shall calmly de- 
scribe a pair of candelabras. And why 
not? Why not a candelabra as well as 
an opera? Why not speak English? Al- 
ready do we say prima donnas, and not 
prime donne, bravos and not bravi. If a 
word has not been absarbed and assimi- 
lated into English, then no doubt it 
should take its foreign pronunciation and 
its foreign plural; and it should be print- 
ed in italics to denote that it is a for- 
eigner. But there are writers not a few 
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who accept crisis and libretto and cactus 
and criterion and their fellows as good 
English words, not to be singled out by 
the use of italics, and who still like to 
parade their own pedantry by insisting 
on the foreign plurals. It may seem un- 
kind to suggest that the desire to show 
off is behind this affectation, and that the 
persistent clinging to the foreign plurals 
of words long established in English is 
really a form of literary snobbishness. 
But what other reason can there be for 
this vainglorious freakishness ? 

It is the pedant wishing to parade his 
recent linguistic acquisitions, or it is the 
pretender desiring to get credit for what 
he does not really possess, who injects 
foreign words into English sentences. It 
is not the true scholar who is guilty of this 
cheap effrontery. The true scholar knows 
his own language, and does not quarrel 
with his tools. Possessing his own speech, 
he is able to make that accomplish his 
purpose without invoking the aid of for- 
eign allies. om 

Matthew poe Fg example, and 
Lowell also, were both of them careful 
to use the English word technic, and 
to avoid the French technique. Other 
scholars have set a good example in writ- 
ing closure and not cléture, revery and 
not reverie, cotery and not cotérie, reper- 
tory and not répertoire, conservatory and 
not conservatoire, concessionary and not 
concessionnaire, grip and not grippe, em- 
ployee and not employé, exposure or ez- 
position and not exposé, understanding 
and not entente, comic actress and tragic 
actress and not comédienne and tragé- 
dienne, renascence and not renaissance. 

There is no reason why we should em- 
ploy the French résumé when we have the 
English summary and synopsis. There is 
no reason why we should take pleasure 
in describing a young man engaged to 
be married as a fiancé. There is every 
reason why we should not make use of 
pianiste as though it was the feminine 
of pianist, and artiste as though it was 
the feminine of artist,—since a very ele- 
mentary knowledge of French would in- 
form us that artiste and pianiste are both 
masculine. There is every reason why 
we should not indulge in nom de plume 
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and in double-entendre,—since neither 
of these phrases has any place in the 
French dictionary. 

Our British kin seem to be inclined to 
prefer the French costumier over the 
simple English costumer; and they like 
to call a wig-maker a perruquier—just 
as they have lately taken to speaking of a 
napkin as a serviette. This last freak of 
nomenclature is so widespread in the 
British Isles that the homely napkin-ring 
is now beginning to be vendable as a 
serviette-ring. Mr. Rudyard Kipling, on 
the other hand, a colonial rather than a 
Britisher, in his Jungle Book, notes that 
the Indian Department of Woods and 
Forests is charged with “the rebotsement 
of India”; and very sensibly he eschews 
italics, and treats the necessary word as 
duly incorporated into the language he is 
using. Some writers there are, both in 
Great Britain and the United States, who 
seem to be in doubt whether or not encore 
and chaperon are frankly to be accept- 
ed as English words in good standing, 
overlooking the fact that the decision 
has been rendered in both cases, as is 
proved by the past participles encored 
and chaperoned. 

A few years ago the energetic German 
Emperor besought his subjects to oust 
the unfriendly French language from 
their bills of fare, and to call the dishes 
of their midday dinner by native German 
names. He went even further and ad- 
vised the giving of distinctly Teutonic 
titles to implements and devices taken 
from other countries, discarding ftele- 
phone in favor of Fernsprecher. And 
here perhaps the royal and imperial ruler 
may have gone too far. So long as tele- 
phone is the word used by most other 
peoples, the Germans would be under 
some slight disadvantage in having a 
word of their own, instead of taking over 
the broadly cosmopolitan word. But the 
desire of the German Emperor to have 
his people speak their own language, with 
no interlarding of undigested foreign 
words, is one that every student of 
English must sympathize with. The 
question he put to his subjects resolved 
itself into this,—Since you are Germans, 
why not speak German? 
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. ‘HERE was of course the library 


of Alexandria—that is always 

there — but the library of Alex- 
andria was wilfully destroyed, and not 
merely lost, or mislaid, or swept out, or 
thrown by mistake or by inspiration 
into the waste-basket. We must go 
back of that, or aside from it, to the 
ease of those classies which, in the con- 
vents of the Dark Ages, the pious monks 
defaced by scribbling over the authors 
of antiquity the legends of the martyrs 
and the Fathers of the Desert, if we wish 
to parallel the disaster which we are lead- 
ing up to very quietly, so as not to shock 
the reader too much. But neither is 
this a perfect parallel, for here the ma- 
terial body of the classics was preserved, 
and by a skilful treatment of the palimp- 
sests the monkish writings were removed, 
and the authors of antiquity rose in a 
lasting palingenesis. No, it is of a 
piece of literature actually made an end 
of, and wholly extirpated, without hope 
of future growth, save from such strag- 
gling roots as may have remained in the 
author’s brain, that we have to do. 
Usually these roots come out entire with 
the original product; they are seldom 
of such deep plunge in the consciousness 
that stem and leaf and flower can be 
coaxed from them into the air again. 
One single instance of the contrary re- 
mains for all time in the case of Carlyle’s 
French Revolution, which, when his 
friend Mills’s housemaid had _ kindled 
successive breakfast-fires with the manu- 
script, until none was left, rose like a 
phenix from the ashes of the kitchen 
range, and flourished into a second im- 
mortality. But even this instance 
changes the metaphor, and is doubtfully 
comparable to the loss which the writer 
of the Easy Chair, together with polite 
literature, sustained when the paper 
which the actual essay poorly replaces 
vanished into space somewhere between 
the writer’s and the printer’s hands. 





I 
There is something very cryptic in such 
an experience, and perhaps many authors 
could supply instances of the kind from 





their dark records if they would or durst. 
But let them keep their secrets, and let 
one suffice from the many-memoried lit- 
erary past of him who here deplores his 
hard fortune. He had written a novel, 
and in this novel he had written a love- 
scene, which he thought surpassed all 
other love-scenes in modern fiction, if 
not for impassioned poetry, then for a 
certain straightforward simplicity on the 
young man’s part, and a certain sinuous 
sincerity on the girl’s part, which per- 
haps more nearly approached the fact, 
as we have noticed it in life, than im- 
passioned poetry. He had typewritten 
that scene with his own hands on a kind 
of yellow paper which he then used, and 
which may have had a sizing in it which 
tempted fate for him, but that is still 
a matter of conjecture. What is absolute 
is that about the time the author expected 
the proof of his love-scene, he received 
the tattered remnants of his manuscript, 
with many civil excuses from the editor 
of the magazine where it was appearing, 
who regretted to say that the printers 
had left that love-scene out overnight 
by a carelessness which editors like to 
ascribe to printers, and that the mice 
had got at it, and eaten all that he was 
not returning to the author. It was too 
evidently true; there were the ten 
or dozen pages, gnawed diagonally 
away from the upper right to the low- 
er left hand corner, with many a ten- 
der word, many an endearing phrase, 
many a semiarticulate sigh or soft mur- 
mur bitten in two, and the whole so man- 
gled that the page seemed still to bleed 
under the author’s eye. If anything 
could have added to his sense of indig- 
nity it would have been the calm of the 
editor in asking him to restore the pas- 
sages the mice had devoured. That 
editor, apparently, imagined that it would 
be an easy thing to reproduce a love-scene 
that the mice had eaten, but, in fact, 
it was very hard, and the author was 
never afterwards able to tell how he came 
through the ordeal. Only the wither- 
ing consolation remained that no one 
noticed the difference between the first 
and second state of that love-scene; so 
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far as he knew, no one ever noticed that 
love-seene at all. 


II 


It may be so with the Easy Chair pa- 
per which the writer feels so ineffect- 
ually replaced, yet which the reader 
might think no better than the one 
before him. But will it ever be pos- 
sible to renew the pristine growth from 
such stray roots as still linger in the 
fancy, to have again the fantastic flower, 
the bizarre coloring, the capricious form, 
whose charm may be enhanced by the 
fact of their loss, and yet not be as great 
a charm as the author supposes? It 
was one of those parasitic growths very 
common in literature, but with a quality 
of its own; the characterization of a 
great poet, but of as detached and wan- 
dering a breath as the sweet South, giv- 
ing and taking odor. To the writer it 
seems now to have been one of those 
fortunate creations which when they have 
once left the consciousness seem as ulti- 
mately severed from it as if they came 
from any other consciousness. He as 
little as another seems capable of re- 
claiming it, of naturalizing it anew to 
his personality, and giving it forth 
again with the authentic signatures 
which stamp it as of his sole and peculiar 
origination. Here are the books of that 
great poet, in the beautiful new edition, 
the first entire version of him into the 
English that had longed for him hither- 
to, and it ought to be possible if not easy 
for the writer to coax again into the same 
atmosphere, the same orchid blossom, 
with the same weird dyes and antic 
shapes; and yet to the author it does not 
seem possible. 

A certain fruit which it bore simul- 
taneously with its buds and_ leaves, 
the fruit of experience and observation, 
it does seem possible to gather again 
in the air which the blossom haunts 
no longer. We can recall from that 
lamentable loss how we first and last in- 
sisted upon noting the large amount of 
drudgery which the very subtlest and 
finest and most capricious and fantastic 
of the poets had done alike in his years 
of joy and in his years of anguish. Out of 
the sixteen volumes of his prose, wonder- 
ful prose that has the mood and music 
of poetry, and sings and laughs and 


sighs and capers as it goes, nigh half 
were made up of what from another hand 
must have been called hard work. For 
Heinrich Heine was not only the lyrist 
and humorist who wrote the “ Travel 
Pictures,” the “ Florentine Nights,” the 
“Memoirs of Herr von _ Schnabel- 
wapski,” “The Gods in Exile,” “ The 
Romantie School,” and the “ Germany,” 
but he was also the journalist who from 
1832 till 1848 wrote newspaper letters 
from Paris to the Augsburger Allge- 
meine Zeitung, more frequently and then 
less frequently, but in the long time that 
elapsed between the first and last, covered 
the emotions, if not the events, of two 
revolutions, and swarmed with the great 
figures of that most significant epoch of 
French history. Then France was for- 
ever putting off the trammels of the 
royalist tradition, and was doing the 
high things in letters and the sciences 
and arts, of which Heine’s newspaper 
correspondence remains perhaps the most 
valuable record, as certainly it is the 
most delightful. 

Newspaper correspondence we call it, 
for it is not less than that, however 
much more; and here we remember that 
in commending his industry to those 
young poetic aspirants who would like 
to keep themselves in cotton until some 
high occasion, level with their genius, ar- 
rives to justify their emergence, we were 
careful to advise them to make the effect 
of their drudgery blossom and sparkle 
and glow as Heine did his till it seemed 
no effect of drudgery at all. We owned 
at the same time that not every aspirant 
was a Heine, and that this might be 
difficult, but our contention was still that 
the Soul-above-Buttons has not so much 
of the quality of the Over-Soul as it 
imagines. The Over-Soul, in creating 
the universe, employed all sorts of humble 
material which the Soul-above-Buttons 
despises, and peopled the worlds not only 
with surprisingly plain and _ ordinary 
forms of lower life, but with human 
beings whom mostly the Soul - above- 
Buttons would think commonplace. Per- 
haps the Soul-above-Buttons is higher 
than the Over-Soul; sometimes it really 
looks so, from a distance; but it is at least 
different, and is to be distinguished from 
it by the necessity it is often under of 
working for a living. 
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This was pretty nearly always Heine’s 
necessity, and so he wrote not only those 
letters for the Augsburger Allgemeine 


Zeitung, and those criticisms of the 
French Salon, and those sketches and 
studies of Parisian life, which fill so 


many volumes, but he wrote his ballet- 
poem of “ Faust ” to order, for the man- 
ager of Drury Lane Theatre. Worse yet, 
he wrote his “ Shakespeare’s Maidens and 
Matrons” as the text to accompany the 
pictures of these heroines which a Ger- 
man publisher was getting out. It was 
a job, pure and simple, as near writing 
advertisements as might be, and some of 
the essays he scamped outrageously, but 
others he could not help doing divine- 
ly well, and as Shakespeare must have 
liked them done. Shakespeare himself 
was a notorious drudge, and when he 
left off holding horses before the play- 
house, and began dramatist, was not 
ashamed of patching up and making over 
all sorts of other people’s tragedies and 
comedy. Some of this work he scamped, 
as Heine scamped his in turn, but that 
he did it shows that he could drudge, 
if need were, and was not a Soul- 
above- Buttons. 

Probably neither of them liked drudg- 
ery, but neither of them could quite es- 


cape it. As for Heine, as we were care- 
ful to make the reader observe in that 
lost essay, he is always a mocking- 


bird, of the gayest and saddest note in 
the world; but it must be allowed that he 
is much more a mocking-bird, when he 
is not doing duty as a carrier-pigeon 
for the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, 
but is wildly tuning and tumbling in 
airy heights and depths of his own choos- 
ing. Then it is that the late Charles 
Godfrey Leland, who hatched him from 
the German egg into English, where we 
have him at last entire, most put to it 
to keep pace with him, running along 
under his earolling, and laughing, and 
sobbing, and sometimes swearing text, and 
anxiously commenting it with excuses 
and explanations and reproaches, and 


sometimes condemnations outright, with 
such callings and cluckings to the specta- 
tor, as are wonderful in one whose own 
humor had been sufficiently attested, and 
whose version of his arch-humorist is real- 
ly a great achievement. 


It is a thousand 
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pities that those commentaries are there, 
but they cannot now be helped, and the 
reader can only be advised to pass them 
by, and to do justice without them to 
the fact that the translator has rendered 
his original with a conscience which has 
spared no pains in comparing the French 
texts with the German texts in which 
Heine sometimes wrote the original 
simultaneously or alternately. The work 
done is one which a literary man of 
Leland’s distinct talent might well 
be content to leave for his final work, 
though all would be sorry to have 
the Hans Breitmann Ballads forgotten 
in it. 

The friendliest critic could not pre- 
tend that the version is of an even 
texture, and we did not say that it 
was so in the first sprightly running of 
our pleasure with it. Still less do we 
say so now, for in our sobered second 
thought we are sensible of certain heavi- 
nesses in it which cannot truly render 
Heine, and of certain attempted ana- 
logues in American and English parlance 
which are not quite responsive to the argot 
and the student slang of the French 
and German. No doubt the right ren- 
dering of Heine would be done, like that 
of some of the old English translations 
of the classics, “ by various hands,” each 
choosing some favorite poem, or essay, 
or tale, or caprice, and giving heart as 
well as hand to it. But we are not likely 
to have such a rendering, and in the 
mean time let us not be unreasonable, let 
us be grateful. If the present version 
is not always Heine, if it is not always 
better than the reader could make for 
himself, it is doubtless sometimes better. 
It is possible that if the reader will take 
it with him to the original, he will find 
himself interpreting Heine much better 
than he could without it. No one can 
examine it without seeing the fidelity and 
the painstaking fulness with which the 
original has been followed and _ report- 
ed; and there seems a special oppor- 
tuneness in the appearance of the com- 
plete edition (we owe the American phase 
of it to that Croseup Company which 
last year gave us the admirably edited 
Richardson) now when Heine seems com- 
ing fully into his fame with a new gener- 
ation, and finding himself at home with 
the most modern of it. 














IV 

Heine was one of those German ulti- 
mations of an English impulse noted 
enough in the case of the German ro- 
manticists who went so much farther and 
wider than their originals. As with the 
revival of English balladry there was 
breathed a new life into German song, 
which Heine himself richly shared, so 
with the rise of what may be called the 
suspiratory and interjectional school of 
highly poetized, highly personalized Eng- 
lish prose (finding its opposite poles, 
with much the same climate at both, in 
Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey” and 
Mackenzie’s “Man of Feeling”), there 
was transfused into the young German 
fittest to receive the vital current a fresh 
inspiration, a novel force, a charm un- 
known before. But Sterne’s capricious, 
not to say coquettish pose, was quickly 
transformed in Heine, and what became 
Heine’s mental attitude was no longer that 
of the English writer in whom he had 
glassed himself. He did not outwardly 
remain Sterne, who had such a fatal gift 
of belittling his rare powers to the effect 
of literary coxcombry, for inwardly he 
was not Sterne alone, but Voltaire also, 
and likewise Rabelais. He became the 
composite of all kindred talents which ev- 
ery highest talent is; but more and more 
his own strange and unique physiognomy 
shone through, till that became ll, 
and the contributory expressions nothing 
in the spectator’s sense. He was first of 
his type, and then he became himself; 
but once himself, he remained an influ- 
ence and force destined to be felt wher- 
ever and whenever literary art feels the 
need of liberation. What Heine does 
for the reader, who is also a writer, is 
to help him find his own true nature; 
to teach him that form which is the far- 
thest from formality; to reveal to him 
the secret of being himself. He cannot 
impart the grace, the beauty in which 
he abounds, but if his lover has either 
in him, Heine will discover it to him. 

The delight of his instruction will be 
mainly esthetic, but the final meaning 
of his life and work is deeply and sadly 
ethical. If ever in the heyday of his 
youth and health Heine thought himself 
something in the way of a Greek god, or 
a Greek worshipper of the Greek gods, 
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he came to know at last that he was a 
poor sick Jew, whose wonderful powers 
were as strictly limited by the laws of 
life and death as the foibles of any 
of his enemies, at whom he mocked 
so pitilessly. 

He is indeed the arch-mocker, be- 
fore whom Aretino and Voltaire must 
bow their heads; and he is not less cruelly 
a mocker because his mockery is as often 
for himself as for others. It is bewitch- 
ing, that mockery, that self-mockery of 
his; but it is not one of the things that 
he profitably teaches. It involves every- 
thing, unfaith as well as faith, and is 
never more charming than when in his 
hours of anguish and solitude it smiles 
denial of the divinity which his phi- 
losophy had invited him to imagine that 
he partially embodied. 

As is well known, he renounced that 
philosophy as he had renounced Judaism, 
and Christianity, and Protestantism, 
with occasional reversions to each and 
all; and he had no philosophy of art, or 
conduct, or politics that lasts, except 
freedom. To be free in everything, that 
was his ideal, and was no doubt the effect 
of being too often free in nothing. It 
is not a bad ideal in literary art, and what 
is best, what will be lasting in Heine, 
is his literature, his poetry, which is no 
more separable from his prose than from 
his verse. It is a pity that he misbehaved 
so much to so many people, including the 
whole population of Great Britain and 
all his fellow Germans. There were ex- 
ceptions among the Germans to whom he 
behaved atrociously, infamously; and in 
more than one well-known instance he 
behaved filthily. Yet with all his offen- 
siveness, he could be of an exquisite gen- 
tleness, purity, and tenderness. He was 
not a very good Jew, but he asserted 
nobly the dignity of Judaism; he was a 
doubtful Christian, but he felt to the 
heart the beautifulness of Christ; he was 
a poor pattern of Protestantism, yet 
he was as far from being a Catholic 
as from being a pagan or a Puritan. 
For all his sins he paid with sufferings 
of such rarely exampled severity that 
they might well have persuaded him of a 
moral government of the world, if they 
were not mere accidents befalling him 
while worse sinners went free. 








Chitor’s 


I 
T the noon of the year, in the ripe 
increment of August, the kingdom 


of plant life, whose luxuriant 
abundance is Nature’s royal midsum- 
mer investiture, is making prepara- 


tions for next year’s spring-time—visibly 
to all eyes in the seeds infolded in the full 
bloom of the flower and in the fruit 
ripening to its fall, and invisibly in ways 
known only to the expert naturalist. 
Nature folds in as she folds out, regard- 
ing at one and the same time her rising 
and her falling, and when by and by she 
shall seem to be flying away in the very 
panic of divestiture, she shall really have 
safe escape and retirement in impenetra- 
ble armor, in her resurrection raiment. 
So, while the Magazine is showing 
forth its midsummer festival, it is pre- 
paring for the reader’s future entertain- 
ment halls and gardens of the Imagina- 
tion which, it hopes, may surpass in 
beauty and interest any that have been 
opened to him hitherto, and, besides the 
inestimable treasures of fiction and 
poetry, those novel disclosures of science 
and nature, of travel and adventure, of 
life and of art, such as have been his 
study and delight in the preceding vol- 
umes, but which, it hopes, may have un- 
precedented excellence. This is not the 
proper season for definite announcement 
of the things to come upon which the 
Magazine bases its splendid hopes, and 
the express promise of which it may well 
forego, hiding the happy secret of -its 
future treasures within the folds of its 
present bright holiday garment. But the 
editor is so in the habit, in these pages, 
of taking the reader into his confidence 
that, without indiscretion, he may venture 
to make at least one pleasant disclosure. 
Only a few months ago an unpleasant 
necessity compelled him to announce a 
postponement, owing to the author’s 
serious illness, of the serial publication 
of Miss Mary Johnston’s new novel, “ Sir 
Mortimer.” It is now possible to say 
that the fortunes of the novel are safe, 
and that its serial publication will begin 
in the autumn. In this wonderful his- 


torical romance, of the days of the Span- 
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ish Armada, deepened by a_ pervading 
psychologica! interest, the author has not 
only entered upon a higher field of ima- 
ginative fiction than in her previous 
novels, but seems, if that were possible, 
to have transcended herself. 


II 


It is not great names—as measured by 
phenomenal sales—but the quality of the 
work that impresses readers, at least 
those readers whom the editor is address- 
ing, and who rejoice with us, in the inter- 
ests of literature, that the excellence of 
this quality is maintained. The new and 
unknown writer need not despair, since 
the laurels are to the best. If he, or she, 
can attain this best, our pages will wel- 
come the work, be it long or short. 

No young writer in whom the literary 
aspiration is a passion need, or really 
will, be cowed by the array of mighty 
and expert antagonists in the arena, 
whose names sound and resound so 
gloriously from the herald’s trumpet, in 
full volume, re-enforced by past triumphs. 
Though a true and becoming modesty 
may well temper his ambition, it should 
in no degree suppress his ardent longing. 
These veterans, young aspirant, are in- 
deed masters, but,,as such, your exem- 
plars. They also had their beginnings, 
hidden indeed, as used to be the sources 
of the Nile, “not permitted to be seen 
small,” hecause they mastered their art 
before they exhibited as artists. 

Let the modesty be sincere, but the 
waiting not too long. There is no royal 
road to the culture which makes for mas- 
tery in literature; but once fully in- 
breathing its spirit, the aspirant is well 
on the way of its discipline, and a good 
part of this discipline is in the open 
arena itself. The finer art of our best 
writers was not gained in the cloistral 
seclusion that gave it its first nurture 
and inspiration, or in the quiet comfort 
of past masters (if we may revert to the 
original meaning of the word “ comfort ” 
—* strength-giving ”), but in the maturer 
stages of their published work. 

The figure of the arena is a misleading 
one, save for the discipline of exercise. 
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There is really no competitory contest 
between writers, and those writers who 
look upon the field as one of conscious 
competition are not true literary artists. 
There may be competition between stu- 
dents in the acquisition of knowledge, 
but there is none in the growth 
culture. On the part of young writers 
there would seem to be more likelihood 
of imitation. Assimilation is indeed one 
of the earliest signs of genius, an essen- 
tial factor in its nutrition. Genius will 
out, it is true, but in its first outing, if 
it be not altogether crude and dissociate, 
will betray the stamp of impressions 
made upon its sensibility by the work of 
other writers, past and present. It is 
thus only that the continuity of literary 
culture is maintained. How many of 
our best writers would frankly confess to 
their early imitations of the writers most 
admired by them! But this period is of 
short duration; assimilation passes from 
imitation to transformation, and each in- 
dividual genius takes its own proper em- 
bodiment. In the literary as in the 
starry heaven there is no danger of 
collisions; every star has its own path. 
But the association of the writers of any 
time or of any given group is as impor- 
tant as the individuation of each. The 
literary heaven has its confluences of 
stars, its conspicuous drift of constella- 
tions, marking its galactic course from 
Job and Homer to Browning and Emer- 
son. Our judgment of an author is un- 
avoidably comparative with reference to 
the other stars in the constellation to 
which he belongs; his excellences and his 
limitations are thus better understood. 


IIT 


Considered as an illustration of poetic 
tradition in direct line from one genera- 
tion to another, the poem entitled “ In- 
dian Summer,” printed in this number 
and attributed to the joint authorship of 
Tertius and Henry Van Dyke, affords 
suggestions not entirely foreign to the 
theme we have been discussing; and there 
is a very pretty story of its composition. 

The poem was sent to the editor by Dr. 
Van Dyke, with the request that the 
verses should be read before the accom- 
panying comment. We have taken the 
same course with our readers, who, of 
course, have already read this beautiful 
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poem and are prepared for the story of 
its composite authorship, which we will 
give in the father’s own words: 

“Among some scraps that my boy 
(sixteen) had left by accident in his 
desk I found parts of lines 1 and 2, 
and the whole of lines 3-9. He had 
given the thing up. But it seemed to 
me so good that lines 10-18 came almost 
of themselves.” 

When we subject the poem to a close 
scrutiny we see evidences of the maturer 
author in the lines contributed by the 
father, as should be expected, but in those 
by the boy is given the whole visible 
picture, including the dominant image 
that prompts the more imaginative re- 
frain in the concluding passage, and the 
unity of the poem is so perfect that 
but for the double signature no reader 
would suspect that it was not written 
by one person. 

IV 

In the last Study the editor laid stress 
upon the importance of a liberal culture 
for youth in our colleges, and deprecated 
the ever-increasing tendency to abridge 
that leisure for reading and reflection 
which is absolutely necessary to the best 
results. He had especially in view the 
interests of literature. But it is true 
that the greatest men in any field owe 
their eminence in good measure to a 
culture sufficiently liberal to have emanci- 
pated them from the limitations of a 
special training. The rank and file of 
educated men who become captains of 
industry, practical engineers, efficient 
organizers in the business world, gain 
their mastery of detail from their special 
training, and our universities are wise 
and beneficent in furnishing every pos- 
sible facility for this kind of education; 
but the university fails of its highest 
purpose if the young man at the end of 
the course has not also gained something 
else—a general outlook upon the world 
of men and things, a habit of free 
movement above and beyond mere facts 
and processes to a co-ordination of the 
laws of nature and of the principles 
determining human action. 

Every institution of learning, of what- 
ever grade, should be liberalizing, guard- 
ing against the undue pressure of merely 
mercenary motives and against the vice 
of over-specialization, by which the men- 
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tal vision is narrowed and the spiritual 
sensibility atrophied. We want scientific 


men who are also philosophers, busi- 
ness men who know what constitutes 
statesmanship, artists whose souls are 


not buried under their technique, arti- 
sans who love the best things in life 
and literature. 

Tor, it must be remembered, we de- 
pend upon our schools (and the word 
“school” in its Greek original means 
“leisure ”) not only for the influences 
that inspire writers, but also for those 


which quicken and deepen the sensi- 
bilities of readers. If the time ever 
comes in this American commonwealth 
when education shall mean only the 


equipment for material success and mas- 
tery, then our literature must languish, 
what is best in it lacking the support 
and encouragement of intelligent read- 
ers, and its worst elements nourished by 
the ignorant and indolent. 

Vv 

When a great man is honored by special 
commemoration, as Emerson has recently 
been, eulogy is apt to run to an extreme, 
and, by reaction, set up a counter-current 
of equally extreme depreciation. It was 
Emerson himself who said that Nature 
never stops short of excess in the attain- 
ment of her cherished aims—when she 
sets in motion her urgent forces she re- 
enforces them; and this saying is, by the 
way, peculiarly characteristic of the 
man’s mind—of that kind of philosophic 
contemplation which distinguished him 
as a The tendency toward fa- 
natie adulation in what we call “ hero- 
worship” is apparent also in estimates 
of great writers and thinkers, and begets 
the same reaction. In this way Emerson 
has probably been unduly depreciated by 
some critics in their effort to lay stress 
upon his limitations. 

Tt is true that Emerson was not a 
philosopher in the sense that Hegel was; 
but, though he did not formulate any 
system of philosophy, he was certainly a 
philosophic thinker, and the cause of 


Aud ” 
“ seer. 


philosophic thinking in others. He con- 
sidered types rather than particular 


structures, and it was on this account 
that the Ideas of Plato impressed him, 
and that Whitman’s early poems gained 
his commendation. He was as one “ out 
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of the body,” and therefore his discourse 


had no physiology. Racy of his New 
England soil as his language always was, 
his imaginations were not thus rooted, 
but had some ethereal nourishment. His 
mind was an air-plant. In all ways he 
was a transcendentalist. 

Without reference to the special occa- 
sion which has made him and his work 
themes for recent discussion, the con- 
sideration of his place among writers is 
an interesting study in comparative liter- 
ary criticism. To some the comparison 
of Emerson with Carlyle seems first in 
order, but to us somehow De Quincey, the 
contemporary of both, suggests himself as 
the antipodal type, mentally and emo- 
tionally. De Quincey and Emerson had 
this in common—that they, in compari- 
son with all other writers, were pre- 
eminently discursive. Neither had Car- 
lyle’s faculty for the organization of 
knowledge in historic or biographic form 
—no such dramatic imagination or dras- 
tic judgment. Nor had either the subtle 
humor which runs through all the specu- 
lative conceits of “Sartor Resartus ”— 
the typical thinking in which comes 
nearer to Emerson’s than does anything 
in De Quincey’s writings. But it is in 
contradistinction to Emerson as an air- 
plant that De Quincey stands forth as an 
antipodal type; and especially as an inter- 
preter of human life. Whatever his 
aerial flights, he always touches the earth, 
and he makes the heart beat responsive 
to his intimate appeal. There is the 
same contrast between Emerson and such 
writers as De Quincey and Jean Paul 
Richter as there is between Thoreau’s 
nature-studies and those of Jefferies. 

Emerson was not a profound scholar. 
Nor was he a profound analyst, perhaps 
because he had so much the poetic view 
of the world, in a telescopic field. He 
discourses upon Plato, but he never com- 
prehended him as Walter Pater did. His 
view of the Christ was telescopic and 
clear in the dry air, never gently refract- 
ed by human tears into sympathy with 
common human needs. 

But it is easy to say what Emerson was 
not, and our negations only intensify our 
appreciation of his positive excellences. 
Tiis lofty and unique discourse remains 
the solace of age as it was and always 
will be the inspiration of youth. 
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The Charm 


. LIE Hero of tale 

ai Was a serpent, 
don’t turn 
pale! 


my 


My snake not 


the 


was 
“ serpent ” 
Theology 
ali apple 





oa With 


up his sleeve 


Rexats TR €2>_ To tempt some 
or << child of Eve, 

‘ Nor was he versed 

in deadly Toxi- 


cology “ 


No, his fangs were free from guile, 
And he had a roomy smile. 
There was no more harmless snake in all 
Zoology. 
Na 
But since no creature known 
Is perfect, I will own 
He had one failing—vanity, alas! innate. 
He was also fond of sport, 
Though not a cruel sort: 
His aim was more to charm than to 


assassinate. 

He was often heard 
When rather gay, 
“T’d like Bird I eannot 

cinate!” 


to say, 
feeling 
the fas- 


to see 


And day 
Some 


His 


one 


Fay 


laughte r-loving 


heard, 


hoast in gd 


And sent a Bird. 
v 
It was sitting, stuffed and stiff on 


A thing of and chiffon, 
Ribbands and lace and jet and such like 


straw 


finery, 
By a milliner begotten 
And some eareless maid forgotten, 
In stuffed and lonely splendor in the 


Vinery, 
Vou. CVIT.—No. 639. —62 


OLIVER 


that Failed 
HERFORD 
When 


Mr. 
Strolled 


with expectant eye 
Serpent, by and 
forth in search 
out the Pinery. 


by, 


of game from 


And the Bird 
Never stirred 
Or 


said a word. 


v 


“Aha!” said Mr. Snake, 
‘Unless I much mistake, 
Ilere’s a charming subject for a 
Hypnotic; 
I'll have 


Trance 


Soon her in toils!” 


my 
And with mysterious coils 
Ie advanced with air complaceiut and 


despotic. 
Then he rose up, and let fly 
A glance from out his eye, 


And watched for the effect of his nar- 


eotie. 
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But not a word she uttered, 
j And not a feather fluttered 


As he plied his mystic Art without avail. 
S 


“Confound the bird!” he said, 
And he stood upon his head 

And waved his long mysterious tail in air, 
And he foeussed all the rays 
Of his esoteric gzaze 





Into one cold and petrifying glare. 
But the Deadly Glance fell wide; 
He might as well have tried 


Aad the Bird Io hypnotize a table or a chair— 
Neve r stirred As that Bird. 
Ur said a word, Who never stirred 
wy Or said a word. 
Said Mr. Snake, “ My spell wv 
Seems to work extremely well.” “That settles it!” he cried 


And straightway with Majestic Pride he “] will not be defied !” 
puffed, 
But when an hour had _ pass’d, 
And still the Bird stood fast, 

I must confess he felt a trifle huff’d. 
“ There’s something wrong,” said he, 
“With the Bird—or with me.” 

Ilow should he know the wretched thing 

was stuffed ?— 


That Bird, 
Who never stirred 


Or said a word. 


WV 





Mr. Snake was sorely troubled, 
And his efforts he redoubled, is 
And he balanced on the tip end of his 


tail, And he coiled himself to spring,—oh, 


Swaying ‘ ir 1e while . 
waying to and fro the whil rash proceeding! 


ike ¢ : —a style . . 
TI ger ' Pp —— : * I fail Like an arrow from a bow 
iat hitherto hed never Known to fall. He sprang—how should he know 
The Doom to which he was so swiftly 
speeding ? 
wv 


Next moment he lay dead, 


Whereat, with most commendable good- 
breeding- 
The Bird 
Never stirred 
Or said a word. 








With a Hat Pin through his head, 
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A Puzzling Question 


Goat. “ Pardon me, old man, but which of us is upside down?” 





The Crafty Cow 


HERE was a Piper had a Cow, 
And he had Naught to Give her, 
So he pulled out his Pipes, and Played her 
a Tune 
Consider, Cow, consider. 


The Cow considered Very Well. 
“You've done the best You’re able,” 

She said: “ Now put my Halter on, 
And lead me from the Stable. 


“Take me to where the Health Board Sits, 
That It mav Certify 

That You are You, and They are It, 
And also [ am I.” 


The Piper Did as he was Bid, 
And When the Health Board Spied 
A Decent Cow who had till Now 
Gone on Uncertified— 


It Waked and Wept 
Where It had Slept, 
And said, “* We Certify 
That you Are You, 
And he Is he, 
And also We are I.” 


From Then till Now 

That Clever Cow, 
Presuming on her Label, 

Has made the Piper 

Work the Pump, 


And Lolled about the Stable. 
ROSALIE M. Jona 


Considerate 


——— young business women and students, 
who are living together, recently made 
the discovery that their chaperon - house 
keeper was keeping herself too well informed 
as to their letters and personal belongings, 
One of the girls decided to put a stop to this, 
so over the ribbons and handkerchiefs in the 
top drawer of her dressing-table she put this 
sign in huge letters: 


The things IT prefer you should not see are 
in my trunk. The key is in my pocket. 


The girl told her mother about it when 
she went out of town for her Sunday at 
home, but, to her surprise, the mother re- 
proved her severely, saying, “ Mabel, you 
would not have Mrs. —— see that sign, 
would you?” 

“No, mother.” replied the girl, stoutly. 
“T should not think of hurting the good wo- 
man’s feelings. I would not have her see 
that sign for worlds—that’s why I put it 
in my private drawer!” E. S. 


A Logical Conclusion 


ITTLE Harry went to school last Mon- 
day for the first time. On his return he 
informed his mother, with great impressive- 
ness: “ Mamma, that teacher -has a cinch. 
She writes ‘cat’ once on the blackboard, 
and us boys writes it twenty times in our 


books.” H. L. 











Her First Call on the Butcher 


A MONOLOGUE 


BY MAY ISABEL FISK 


She enters, shakes skirt fre ¢ of saw- 
dust, and wrinkles nose in disgust, 
Nhe moves uncertainly, finally 


points at one man, 


OU, if you pl ase. Good morn- 
ing. I want to look at some- 
thing for dinner. . . . Oh, I 


don’t know what I want—just 
show me what you have. . .. Of 
course I can’t tell what I want till 
I see what you have, and even then 
it’s very hard. ... Yes, just us two. 

Well, the platter we use ordi- 
narily for dinner—I don’t use the 
best set for every day, but this one 
is really very pretty, white with lit- 
tle pink roses— Well, it’s about so 
long and so wide, and I would like 
something to fill it nieely. . .. 
ean’t think of one thing. What are 


these? ... Chops? Well, I never saw 
chops growing in bunches before. .. . 
I don’t care,—when I was at home 


we often had chops, but they weren't 
like that, but sort of one and one, 
with little bits of parsley around 
them. .. . You cut them up? Oh— 
oh—oh— I suppose different butch- 
ers have different ways... . 

I don’t think I care for that kind of 
chops, anyway—I mean those with the lit- 
tle tails. J like the ones with the long 


¥, AZ > ar up 
‘alll, Ls oF Ny 
> em 


ye 


1 never saw chops growing in bunches 





{t the area gate talking to a man 


thin bones. . . . French chops? Oh no, they 
weren't imported—oh no, because the cook 
used to go out any time and get them... 
Oh—oh—oh—you do? ... They are?... 1 
see. ... Ill take some... . How many? 
oh—I—er— Why, about as many as you 
usually sell. ... Well, let me see—Mr. Dodd 
generally eats about a dozen oysters at a 
time—I don’t mean all at once, you know— 
so for both of us I think about two dozen 

. Oh, I can send for more if that isn’t 
enough. 

You are quite sure you have the best 
—hbest—description of chops? . . . Well, 
you see, our cook, Lillian,—such an odd name 
for an Irish cook—I mean our cook at 
home before I was married,—she wanted me 
to employ the same butcher we had then, 
but as I told mamma then, I thought it 
was more a matter of sentiment with Lillian 
than meat! She was the most disobliging 
girl except when it came to buying chops, 
and she was always only too ready to run 
out after them. One afternoon I was just 
going up the steps—I had been to a tea, 
I think—anyway, I know I'd had an awful- 
ly stupid time. Well, there was Lillian at 

area gate talking to a man who had 
hops” written all over him. So when 
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Lillian said— [ Turns. ] I’m in great haste 
mvself, madam. [To butcher. | You will 
kindly finish waiting on me before you at- 
tend to any one else. Where did I leave 
off? Oh ves. He was a little, thick-set man 
with black curly hair and mustache. Do 
you know him? . Oh, I thought probably 
x!l butchers knew each other. ; 

I would like to look at some chickens, 
please... . Why, it hasn’t any feathers! ... 
It did?... You have?... It was?... Oh— 
oh—oh. I don't like the color—it seems very 
vellow. ... Because it’s fat? Well, I don't 
want a fat chicken—neither Mr. Dodd nor 
mvself eats a bit of fat. Oh—oh—oh. 
[ can’t help it—I don’t like the color of 
that chicken—you'll pardon my saying so, 
but it does look very bilious. Why, what 
are you breaking its bones for? I wouldn't 
take it now under any circumstances. .. . 
Perhaps, but Mr. Dodd wouldn’t like me to 
buy a damaged chicken. There, I like those 
chickens hanging up. No, no, not that 
one—further along—no—yes, yes, that’s it 
—the blue-looking one with the large face. 
... I don’t care, I like its looks much bet 
ter than the other one. Now, let me see 
there was something I wanted to tell you 
about that chicken — wait a minute — I'll 
have it directly—lI’ve been taking a course 
of memory lessons. M—m—m—something 
about a boat—a tiller, a centreboard, a 
sheet, a sail, a mainsail—that’s almost it—a 
ji—ji—a jib—that’s it—giblets! Be sure 
to send the giblets. 

Where’s my list? I thought I put it in 





Why, it hasn’t any feathers! 
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Please send the things early 


my bag, but— No, I can’t find it. Isn't 
that exasperating! I remember making it 
out, and then I laid a little sample of white 
silk with a black figure in it on the desk— 
yes, I remember perfectly. Oh yes, and 
then the sample or the list—you see, the 
sample with the thin black figure really 
looked like the list. Well, one or the other 
must have fallen on the floor, for I remem- 
ber, too, my little dog chewing something 
as I came out—yes, that must have been it. 
- .- It really doesn’t matter specially. 

Mr. Dodd says always have plenty of beef, 
so you might send a few steaks. ... What? 
Porter-house or sirloin? I—er—I don’t 
think we care for any of those fancy ones— 
just some plain steaks will do. 

Now please send the things very early 
this morning, because we dine at seven, and 
Mr. Dodd doesn’t like to wait. . . . Yes, 
that’s all, I think—that’s all— Why, the 
idea—it’s Friday, and our girl doesn’t eat 
a bit of meat on Friday—you will have to 
take all of those things back. Just send 
around a few nice fishes, and be sure and 
send their giblets! Good morning. 


Her Reason 


OLLY’S godmother gave her a Bible when 

she was eight years old, and one day 
Polly’s mother found her reading some pas- 
sages in the Old Testament which were full 
of “hell fire” and “the wrath of God” and 
other appalling things. The child looked up 
thoughtfully as her mother entered the room, 
and said, “ Mamma, I have always had such 
a very pleasant impression of God that I 
think I shall not read the Bible any more, 
if you don’t mind.” 

E. SHACKELFORD. 
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THe Monkey. “J'll take tails.” 


THe TURTLE. 








“You lose.” 


Goin’ Barefoot 


T’S more fun goin’ barefoot than anythin’ 


I know. 


There ain’t a single nother thing that helps 


yer feelin’s so. 

Some days I stay in Muvver’s room a get- 
tin’ in her way; 

An’ when I’ve bothered her so much she s 
“Oh, run an’ play!” 

I say, “ Kin I go barefoot?” En she says, 
“Tf y’ choose ”’— 

Nen [ alwuz wanter holler when I’m pullin’ 
off my shoes! 


*Z., 


It’s fun a-goin’ barefoot when yer playin’ 
any game,— 

*Cause robbers would be noisy an’ Indians 
awful tame 

Unless they had their shoes off when they 
crep’ up in th’ night, 

An’ folks can’t know they’re comin’ till they 
get right close in sight! 

An’ I'm surely goin’ barefoot every day when 
I get old, 

An’ haven’t got a nurse to say I'll catch my 
death o’ cold! 


An’ if yer goin’ barefoot, yer want t’ go out 
doors. 

Y’ can’t stretch out an’ dig yer heels in 
stupid hard-wood floors 

Like you kin dig ’em in th’ dirt! An’ 
where th’ long grass grows, 

The blades feel kinder tickley and cool | 
tween yer toes. 

So when I’m pullin’ off my shoes I’m 
mighty ‘fraid I'll cough, 

*Cause then I know Ma’d stop me ‘fore I 
got my stockin’s off! 


If y’ often go round barefoot there’s lots o’ 
things to know,— 

Of how t’ curl yer feet on stones so they 
won't hurt y’ so,— 

An’ when th’ grass is stickley an’ pricks 

y’ at a touch, 

Jes plunk yer feet down solid an’ it don’t 
hurt half so much. 

I lose my hat mos’ every day. I wish I did 
my shoes,— 

Er else I wisht I was so poor I hadn’t none 
to lose! BURGES JOHNSON. 


He found the Combination 


RANK had just passed through the throes 
of his first composition, and the result 
was something like this: “My dog has two 
eyes. My dog has four legs. My dog has a 
tail.” His teacher said: “ Frank, you should 
combine all those facts about your dog into 
one sentence,” and forthwith gave him “ The 
Horse” as the subject for his next essay. 
The following day Frank entered the 
school-room with an air of conscious tri- 
umph, and hailed the teacher in a voice 
shrill with exultation: “ Miss Mary, I’ve 
combined!” And he had, for this is what 
shé"read: “ My horse has a fine disposition, 
a long tail, and a young colt.” 
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The Humming-Bird and the Rose 


ALL me, rose, oh, call me to thee; 
Vain my search, and I would woo thee. 
Rose, my eager lips are parching 
As the cruel sun goes marching 
Marching home, my rose! 
Tell me, wherefore art thou hiding, 
Oh, my red, red rose? 
Tell me quickly whither biding 
Ere thy petals close. 


Ah, my rose, I spy thee under 
As I brush the vines asunder! 

All the morn the moments counting 
While the glowing sun was mounting— 
Now thou’rt mine, my rose! 
There is promise in thy blushing, 

Oh, my red, red rose; 
All thy sweetness will be gushing 
When the noon sun glows! 


Still this nectar I am drinking, 

Though the weary sun is sinking! 

Yet another drop is hidden 

Where my searching lips are bidden— 
All is mine, my rose! 

Sated now, I near her calling— 
Oh, my pale, pale rose! 

Wherefore are thy petals falling 
Ere the night wind blows? 
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Now the night wind blows 
Whence the dead sun lies; 
And my own red rose— 
Oh, my sweet, sweet rose— 
Droops and fades and dies. 
Curtis DUNHAM. 


Reading Enough 
A TRAVELLER who not long since was 


journeying on horseback through a 
thinly settled section of one of our Western 
States was stopped one day by an old farmer 
who showed his interest. in the newcomer 
by asking many questions. 

After relating much about the Spanish 
war and other happenings of even less recent 
occurrence, of which his questioner had 
heard nothing until then, the stranger asked 
the countryman why he did not take a 
weekly newspaper and so keep himself in- 
formed. 

“Wal,” answered the farmer, “ when pa 
died he left me a stack o’ papers that high ” 
(lowering his hand to a position just above 
his knee), “and I ain’t got half through th’ 
pile yet, so what’s th’ use gettin’ more?” 
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In Childhood’s 


I love it when ve folks begin 
To give us our new medicine. 
I’ve tasted lots o’ things ’at’s wor8e. 


Happy Hour 


I’m oldest, so vey feed me first; 
An’ when it comes their turns, ven I 
Just yell an’ dance an’ make ’em cry. 


B. J. 





The Foiled Shadow 


OUNG Wilhelmina was so shy, 
From her own shadow she would fly; 
Despite her haste to run away, 
It followed her about all day; 
But Wilhelmina, being bright, 


Raced to her room and locked it tight, 
And kept that shadow out all night. 

















